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FOREWORD. 


N this first number of a new series of THE ARCHITECTURAL 
| REVIEW it is considered appropriate to offer a few words 
of explanation for the alterations which have been made in 

its size and form. 

It is eighteen years since the REVIEW was started. From 
the commencement its aim has been to represent the highest 
achievements in architecture and the allied arts, and as a result 
the RrEviEw has attained a paramount position; the high 
esteem in which it is held being a source of gratification alike 
to the Editor and to the Proprietors. 

Of late years an increasing interest in architecture has 
been evinced by the educated section of the general public, in 
view of which it has been felt that a still wider field was open 
to the REVIEw, and that by the introduction of such subjects 
as furniture, decoration, garden design, sculpture, etc., its 
value would be considerably enhanced. 

The appeal of the REviEw has thus become more-and more 
a dual one—to the architect professionally as one practising a 
great art, and to the educated layman able to appreciate the 
best work of architects and craftsmen. 

It has been thought that this dual representation would be 
materially assisted by an alteration in the size of the pages 


“AT THE HOUSE 


of the Review, so that there might be more space at the 
disposal of the Editor. In the present issue, which is the first 
of the new series, it will be seen how the alteration has been 
effected. It will be noted, also, that although the Review 
will in future appear in this more sumptuous form, its price 
will remain as before. 

The considerably enlarged pages make a great change 
in the appearance of the REvIEw, but more noticeable still 
is the fine series of plates which are brought together towards 
the end of the issue. These will be maintained as a special 
feature each month, while the REVIEW will continue to have 
the assistance of contributors of acknowledged authority and 
ability. 

In its new form the REvIEW will be able to deal with 
architecture and the kindred crafts in a manner never 
before attempted, thus fulfilling to an even greater extent 
than before the obligations of its unique position; so that, 
besides representing the strictly professional side as the fore- 
most magazine for architects, it will appeal to that great 
number of the lay public who, although in no way profession- 
ally associated with architecture, are, at the same time, keenly 
interested in the subject. 


OF A PATRICIAN.” 


By MAX JUDGE 


ATTER-DAY criticism and modern methods of research 
are tending to emphasise ever more strongly the wider 
outlook of history. The modern historian aims at 

penetrating the haze in which previous writers seem to have 
been content to envelop the ancient past, a haze which an 
authority like Gibbon may make more luminous than a smaller 
historian and yet fail to reveal the clear atmosphere of 
antiquity. We are, in fact, no longer content with the large 
figures of history, isolated in their petty doings, their crimes 
and amusements, as though theiy history were all that was 
worth knowing. We need to pass from the merely personal 
side to something more impersonal, and withal more intimate. 
Even Coleridge admits, after reading a chapter of the ‘‘ Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire,”’ that ‘figures come and 
go, I know not how or why, all larger than life, or distorted 
or discoloured; nothing is real, vivid, true; all is scenical, 
and, as it were, exhibited by candle-light.” 

No department of human activity can remain unaffected 
by this modern attitude, and least of all can we expect 
architecture to be outside its scope. Especially does the study 
of Roman architecture call for a refining process compatible 
with the sympathies of the present age towards Ancient Rome. 

Of the architecture of the imperial city we may know a 
great deal; the exact details of its greatest things are familiar 
to us; and from its ruins, wonderfully recovered, we have made 
reconstruction after reconstruction. They have provided us 
with themes for countless elaborations, until it might be 
assumed that there is little more to know. But is not this 
all rather architecture ‘‘by candle-light”? Are a few great 
buildings of Rome known in detail of much more avail to its 
architectural history than are the disjointed lives of emperors 
to the history of its empire? We cannot hope to understand 
Roman architecture—its greatness, its universal appeal—by 
considering it merely as a classical style of architecture. If, 


however, we penetrate beneath that outer film called “style” 
we shall find that much of what is regarded as Classic is but 
skin-deep; the real beauty, the real meaning, lies deeper; for 
the truth of a Roman building is not to be sought in the cor- 
rectness of its Order, but in its fundamental conception. 

Roman architecture, then, must be approached in the light 
of the theory (outcome of the laboured antagonism between 
the Classic and Romantic) that all good art was romantic in its 
day. No artist of modern times has been quite so successful 
as Mr. Walcot in vindicating the underlying idea of this 
theory, and his restorations and compositions® reveal him as 
an interpreter of Rome from whom we can learn much. It is, 
indeed, this inner sense of architecture which is reflected in all 
his work, and gives to it so great a charm. 

At present better known for his water-colours, Mr. Walcot 
is by no means limited to that medium for giving expression to 
his architectural instincts, and in turning to etching he seems 
to preserve all the qualities of his other art with the addition 
of that directness and sureness of composition which etching 
demands. Those, therefore, who know his water-colours will 
turn with interest to the etched plate which is reproduced as 
the frontispiece to this issue. ‘* At the House of a Patrician ” 
will repay the most careful study, and the qualities of its 
composition are such as to cause no regrets for this departure 
from that other medium in which Mr. Walcot can be, we know, 
so brilliant. 

We may wonder that there is no insistence on what is 
regarded as typical of the Roman style. only to discover that 
the whole composition is infused with the Roman spirit. 
This is living architecture, not mere ground-work for the 
elaboration of detail. There is no pretence at a reconstruction ; 
it is, instead, a creation in which are to be found more of the 


* See THE ARCHITECTURAL REviEw for February 1912. 
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enduring qualities of Roman architecture than in the painstaking 
achievements of architectural schools who aim at preserving 
Roman architecture in a purely classical light. 

What Mr. Walcot insists so strongly upon is a Roman sense 
of building not to be discerned in those representative par- 
ticulars which we have been accustomed to study in exhaustive 
detail. Go beyond what we regard as a legitimate subject for 
our imitation and we shall find a field which is full of direct 
inspiration for modern architecture, leading to the understanding 
of what architecture really is. 

Consider one cardinal feature of such an example of Roman 
work as Mr. Walcot now gives us—the treatment of wall 
space. Such builders knew, almost instinctively we feel, how 
much of it to fill, how much to leave alone; they had a sense 
of the appropriate, of what sufficed; and, moreover, they did 
not allow themselves to be influenced by a command of great 
resources, by an absence of all restrictions. That bare brick- 
work towering above the dark trees is no confession of a lack 
of inventive genius; the architect is not afraid to let his great 





the dominating feature at the 
head of the terrace steps. There are for him infinite possi- 
bilities in that fine marble entrance—bronze doors, rare 
marble columns; above, his love of textures has full play in 
the great window, with richly filled squares, giving on to the 
spacious balcony; the tempera paintings on the splayed plaster 
soffits and reveals finally leading the eye to the restful brick- 
work beyond. Note, too, how well the artist has caught this 
feeling for different materials—the solidity of the marble, the 
softness of the plaster with the airy, fantastic designs on wall 
base and above the balcony. Then there is the stout simplicity 
of the terrace wall, with its two statues, and the steps leading 
to the great paved court, a more elaborate note being reserved 
for the large marble bath at the foot, the marble seats, the portrait 
busts, the lion-head fountains. In the movement and life per- 
meating the whole composition there is a thread drawing together 
all the varied interests of a great Roman villa, and we seem to 
have a contemporary estimate of the significance of all these 
things. Weare in the full daylight of one phase of Ancient Rome. 


entrance doorway stand alone 


SOME OXFORD DETAILS—I. 
By W. G. NEWTON. 


(With Photographs specially taken for THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW) 


T was the ingenious Mr. Bouncer, was it not, who hit upon 

| the expedient of filling out the meagreness of his Sunday 
letter home (for he was a youth of pious habits if sterile 
imagination) by copying a page or two every week from a 
** Guide to Oxford.” His career may have been undistinguished 
and his final class low, but he must at any rate have felt, as he 
drove down the High for the last time—to the tune of whip 
and horn—that in one subject at least he was a match for any 
of his year, how comprehensive soever his grasp of law or the 
humanities. For your undergraduate is no curious inquirer 
into the origin and 
reason of all the fine 
things he moves 
among. With slit 
gown and slippered 
feet he hurries to 
lecture, or chapel, as 
it were unconscious 
of tower and vault 
and sunlit tracery. 
He drinks his pint 
in Hall from some 
worn silver tankard, 
nor stays to decipher 
its donor ; or, it may 
be, he reads - the 
lesson, a_surpliced 
scholar, from the 
great glimmering 
lectern four cen- 
turies old, but heeds 
not the cry from the 
grave, ‘‘Orate pro 
anima mea,” of the 
pious dead that gave 
OLD BRASS LECTERN IN MERTON it. And yet I am 
COLLEGE CHAPEL. not sure that it 





should be otherwise, when all is said. There is, when you 
think of it, a robust rightness about this frame of mind. We 
contemplate what is dead, but we live with what is living. 
Venice is dead, just as Oxford is alive. Venice is a great city 
lying in state, to the whining chorus of her guides. If we are 
to see her young men swimming in canal-waters and all the folk 
crowding on the bridges, we must go to Bellini: to see such a 
sight in Oxford we need only go down in Eights Week. 

Some things in Oxford are dead, yet live again. The old 
town walls, which run on the north through New College 
garden and on the 
south fence Merton 
from the meadows 
(and under its lee 
here runs that sunny 
way ‘‘ the dead man’s 
walk,’ whose balmy 
airs bring back 
health on the very 
verge of dissolution : 
“It per apricum vel 
moribundus”)— 
these walls are no 
longer used for de- 
fence. No longer do 
scholars watch out 
cold nights guarding 
those scarred battle- 
ments, as when Lord 
Say with his Round- 
heads was_ hourly 
expected to assault 
them. But it may 
be—I speak as one 
without knowledge 
--that these walls 
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DETAIL OF WROUGHT-IRON ALTAR RAIL, 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE CHAPEL. 


garden are a spur or outlier to the less accessible ranges among 
the roof ridges of New College or Queen’s, Balliol or Trinity, in 
the starlit adventures of the Oxford Alpine Club. However that 
may be, there is surely no more magnificent garden wall in the 
country. And the memory of the May sun upon its venerable 
stones, upon the flowers and grass and regimented limes which 
make up this incomparable garden, lives in hearts that have 
forgotten St. Mary’s spire or the Christ Church staircase. For, 
after all, what is the appeal of Oxford? It is not the appeal of 


fine building. In comparison with its great reputation, there 
is curiously little of genuine architecture in Oxford. There is 
the Gothic of Stuart days and of Victorian, when Gothic was no 
longer a genuine expression but a conscious mannerism: there 
is the Renaissance work of an amateur, a professor of Logic. 





UPPER PART OF ST. MARY’S PORCH. 








DETAIL OF SCREEN AT WEST END OF 
TRINITY COLLEGE CHAPEL. 


How Aldrich must have enjoyed combining the Orders accord- 
ing to Vitruvius! much as he enjoyed the subtleties of the 
syllogism: and balanced ‘ Barbara Celarent Darii Ferioque 
Prioris’’ with ‘‘ Doricus et Tuscus et Ionicus atque Corinthi.” 
In the prospectus that was sent round to Old Trinity men in 
1690, to ask for subscriptions to rebuild the chapel, he uses for 
“Elevation” and ‘ Plan” terms borrowed from Vitruvius, 
“Orthography ” and “ Ichnography.” 

It is poor enough work, this chapel of Trinity, on the out- 
side, though one of the sights of Oxford when ablaze with 
October colours. For the rest, Wren was not called in early 
enough to save the proportions, though he was in time to get 
Grinling Gibbons to carve the woodwork within. . And splendid 
work it is, robust with the exuberance of a day that had no 





ROMAN WALL IN THE GARDEN OF NEW COLLEGE. 
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what charms most in Oxford is not architecture, 
but romance—the bloom and texture of a hundred 
vivid generations; for in Oxford there are thirty 
generations in a century. There the architectural 
purist is an Ishmael, his hand against every man. 
The stern disciples of Victorian Gothic all but 
won Oxford over to destroy St. Mary’s Porch, 
that barbaric jewel of the High. Indeed, soberly 
considered, it is a freakish piece of work, with 
twisted columns and gnarled pediment. But see 
it with creeper and shadow welcoming the Judge 
of Assize in a summer term, and you would cry 
out upon the purist and send him to muse in the 
rigid severity of Keble Quad. 





CARVED WOOD PANEL IN ALTAR RAIL, TRINITY COLLEGE CHAPEL. 


qualms about enclosing at the east end a marble tomb, painted 
figures and all, ina kind of panelled cupboard with glazed doors. 
It is thus described by Celia Ffiennes, who saw it in 1695.* 
“‘ The whole chapel is wainscoated with walnut-tree, and the fine 
sweet wood y* same y' y° Lord Oxford brought over when high 
admiral of England. It is sweet like cedar and of a Reddish 
Coull', but y, graine much finer and well veined.”’ The carved 
and pierced panels in the screen to the west of the chapel are 
superbly strong and vigorous (see illustration on preceding page 
and Plate V). The uppermost of the four drooping buds that 
hang from the knotted ribbon is a hand’s-breadth across. 

There is little such in Oxford. The sanguine vigour of this 
almost Baroque work hardly gained the affections of this 
country. There is some of it at Queen’s (see Plates III and 
IV). But that in Trinity Chapel, though we may feel, 
as in all work of this type, that the glorification of man is 
prominent rather than the worship of God—for it was indeed 
not a time of wonder and earnest questioning, but a time 
when the very leaders of thought were resolving every ideal 
and every virtue into forms of self-seeking—there is yet a grace 
and earnestness shining through all its assertive vigour—the 
wild flowers of the country-side, the primroses of Wytham 
Wood, the fritillaries that grow ‘above by Ensham, down by 
Sandford,” are twined with the Italian involutions of ribbon 
and foliage, and at the very altar rails the cherubim soberly 
kiss one another. 

There are three, if not more, kinds of wood used in Trinity 
Chapel. Besides the walnut and the ‘fine sweet wood like 
cedar” there is the lime wood of the almost too facile carving 
at the east end—flowers and berries, ribbons and cherub-heads 
—while the fluted columns at the doorway look like pine. 
The slimmer of the panels on the chapel walls are subtly 
combed, or “ boasted,” to add to the play of light and shade. 
But not all the curious skill of the joiner can make it more 
than an interesting building. In proportion and dignity 
Queen’s has the advantage; and, while its woodwork cannot 
compare with that in Trinity, it has a sedate dignity of its own 
and a rich stiffness in its pierced panels. If rumour is to 
be credited, the iron altar rails (see preceding page) have 
replaced the original rails, which are now at Charlton-on- 
Otmoor—flooded Otmoor, over whose wide waters the belated 


traveller may hear old Tom— 
Swinging slow with sullen roar. 


Queen’s College is one of the few buildings in Oxford not 
corsciously antiquarian ; and it is a standing instance that 


* Quoted from History of Trinity College, in the College Histories Series. 








It was Laud’s chaplain, Dr. Owen, who was 
responsible for this Porch. ‘‘In this year,” writes 
the Archbishop in 1637, “‘the Porch at St. Marie’s 
was finisht at the cost of ny chaplayne Dr. Morgan 
Owen which was £230.” And this same papisti- 
cal and heretical erection was one of the counts in the Im- 
peachment. It was alleged that ‘‘ there was a very scandalous 
statue of the Virgin Mary with Christ in her arms set up in 
the front of the new church porch of St. Mary’s next the street, 
to which Mr. N. observes he saw one bow and another pray.” 
And to vindicate man’s intellectual independence of such 
base idols, one of the Parliamentary troopers later blew off 
the head of Virgin and Child with a barrelful of shot. The 
work is said to have been designed by Nicholas Stone; and 
his nephew Stoakes, in his account book (now preserved in the 
Soane Museum), writes of ‘‘ the Noble Frontispiece with Twisted 
Collums hee desined and built att St. Mary’s Churchatt Oxford.”’* 


* See T. G. Jackson, ‘‘ Church of St. Mary.” 
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There are other claimants. But for its appreciation it is not 
of the least importance who built it. As it stands it is typical 
of what charms in Oxford—the adventitious charm of shadow 
and colour and stone that flakes like a moth-fretted garment. 
There is none of the cold aloofness of Padua here. You do 
not feel Oxford as an intellectual centre, but as a place where 
men have lived and laughed and hurried on; where he who 
has Lamb’s whimsical humour may find a welcome, and recall, 
if like Elia he has been “ defrauded in his young years of the 
sweet food of academic institution,” memories of what might 
have been. ‘‘ Here I can take my walks unmolested, and fancy 
myself of what degree or standing I please. I seem admitted 


ad eundem. I fetch up past opportunities. I can rise at the 
chapel bell; and dream that it rings forme. . . The halls 
deserted, and with open doors, inviting me to slip in unperceived, 
and pay a devoir to some founder, or noble or Royal bene- 
factress (that should have been ours) whose portrait seems to 
smile upon their overlooked beadsman, and to adopt me for 
their own. Then, to take a peep in by the way at the butteries, 
and sculleries, redolent of antique hospitality : the immense 
caves of kitchens, kitchen fireplaces, cordial recesses ; ovens 
whose first pies were baked four centuries ago, and spits which 
have cooked for Chaucer !” 
(To be continued.) 


J 


SOME FAMOUS BUILDINGS OF PORTUGAL.—I. 


By WALTER H. GODFREY. 
(With photographs by A. H. Blake.) 


T is not theintention of the writer, in the present articles, to 
| attempt a serious estimate of the value of the various phases 
of Portuguese architecture, nor to bring any new light to 
bear upon the solution of the many difficult problems which 
are contained in it. The whole subject has been worthily 
treated by Mr. W. Crum Watson in his recently published book, 
and even he has hesitated to pass too final a judgment on the 
many curious forms which he has studied so carefully on the 
spot. But the photographs which my friend Mr. A. H. Blake 
has taken in the course of a recent visit to Portugal bring out 
so vividly the essential and peculiar charm that shines through 
and triumphs over the frequent strangeness of the detail, that I 
am drawn to set down a few of the reflections to which they 
give rise. 

The connection between the political and social history of a 
nation and its achievements in art—particularly in the national 
art of architecture—is a subject of enthralling interest, and 
yet it is, perhaps, the most easily misunderstood aspect of 
artistic effort. The artist is fond of asserting his entire in- 
dependence of politics; he is even contemptuous of those 
who give up their lives to guard and direct the affairs of the 
nation to which he owes his life and well-being, and from 
which, sooner or later, he will receive his share of honour. We 
do not blame the artist for this—it is probably a necessary effect 
of the self-absorbing character of his calling; but to the student 
of history his attitude is a contradiction, for however great he 
is he can scarcely escape the influence of the least among the 
forces which control the national life. 

In all historical problems it is those which are separated 
from us by the greatest distance of time that present the least 
difficulty of solution, not because—as the sceptic facetiously 
suggests—they are too far away for our conclusions to be tested, 
but because the cloud of ephemeral and inessential detail has 
dispersed, and only the abiding elements remain to us. Wecan 
see the effect of the Greek struggle with Persia and of the 
Delian League on Athenian art because both the battle of 
Marathon and the building of the Parthenon are events of 
immortal value and have a definite relation, the one to the 
other. We can even see in a similar way the connection 
between the Roman Church and Gothic architecture, and 
between the politics of the Italian City-states and the Renais- 
sance. The difficulty of summing up present-day tendencies 
does not falsify the principle ; it simply illustrates the constant 
limitations of the historian. 

From the history of Portugal, therefore, we may expect some 
guidance as to the nature of her architecture, or, to put it 


another way, we shall not be so much surprised at the anomalies 
which are presented in Portuguese buildings when we know 
something of the national ambitions and how far they were 
achieved. Ina very large measure the political independence 
and greatness of Portugal were the direct result of her having 
powerful enemies. Being a small country, she was forced to 
seek her resources abroad, and establish an overseas empire in 
order to obtain the necessary leverage against her foes. This 
forceful and enterprising element in the national character was 
not susceptible ofa logical and graceful expression in art—such 
ambitions are not to be realised save at the cost of absorbing 
the best energies of the people—but it required an imperial 
magnificence in those great buildings which were to signalise 
the nation’s triumphs. In these buildings we find the Portu- 
guese architects drawing extensively on all the artistic sources 
which were available; and if at times the grouping or the detail 
seems incongruous, or the luxuriance of ornament overwhelming, 
it will be well to remember that it is often these very qualities 
which render the design so appropriate to its locality, and that 
we must not look for the reticence or repose which the master- 
pieces of France and Italy exhibit. In its later development 
Portuguese architecture became more restrained, and we may 
see in the noble lines of the palace at Mafra (early eighteenth 
century) the reflection of a different spirit, when the colonial 
power had largely passed into the hands of other countries. 

The rise of Portugal as an independent State was due to the 
successive efforts of the Christian population of the Spanish 
Peninsula to overthrow the Moorish power. Since the defeat 
of Rodrigo, the last of the Visigothic kings, in 711, the 
Mohammedans had ruled Spain with varying completeness 
until the fall of the Spanish Caliphate in 1031. Thereafter 
the Christian forces, under different leaders, began to reconquer 
the country, and Alfonso VI of Leon and Castile, receiving 
the help of Count Henry of Besancon in his war with the 
Moslems, made him Governor of Portugal. On Alfonso’s 
death, in 1109, Henry took for himself the title of ‘‘ Count and 
lLord of all Portugal,’’ and henceforward Castile became an 
enemy of the province that was thus asserting its claim to 
independence. Henry’s son, Alfonso Henriquez, the Knight 
Templar, pursued his father’s policy with great vigour, and 
finding it impossible to gain fresh territory on the side of 
Castile, he turned his sword against the Moors in the South, 
and in 1129 gained the great victory of Ourique. On the same 
day he assumed the royal! title, and in further campaigns he 
captured Santarem, Lisbon and Evora. To celebrate the fall 
of the first of these two, the king founded the great Cistercian 
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Abbey of Alcabaga, the foundation-stone of which was laid in 
1158. 

Portugal was henceforth an independent kingdom, and had 
to depend on the success of its arms to maintain its integrity 
as against both its Mohammedan and Christian foes. Alfonso’s 
son, Sancho, who became king in 1185, was fully conscious of 
all that was demanded of him, and he made it his business, 
among the many good works that he did for his country, to 
encourage the military orders—the Templars, the Knights of 
St. John, and those of St. Michael and of Avis. The Templars’ 
Church at Thomar (to be dealt with later) had been built in 
the last reign by Dom Gualdem Paes, the celebrated Grand 
Master of the Order. The importance to Portugal of such 
a Christian and military organisation was very great, particu- 
larly in her wars with the Moors; and when, at the end of 
the thirteenth century, King Denis was compelled to dissolve 
the Order of Knights Templars, following the command of 
the Pope and the example of Christendom, he evaded the 
injury which threatened the kingdom by founding the new 
Order of Christ, which he endowed with the property of 
the old order, and in which he invited the Templars to re- 
enrol themselves. When Denis mounted the throne, Portugal 
had already attained the territorial limits which she has 
to-day, and the king with great prescience foresaw that her 
future must depend on her enterprise outside her borders. He 
therefore did all he could to foster trade and shipbuilding, 
and set the example by organising a fleet. In this way the 
eyes of the Portuguese were turned beyond the seaboard, and 
their energies were given a bent in the direction which later 
brought them great riches and even greater renown. 

In the dispute regarding the succession to the throne in 





BATALHA: THE FOUNDER'S CHAPEL. 


1383, Castile asserted her claims by force of arms. The 
country, however, was jealous of its independence, and chose 
Dom John, Grand Master of the Knights of Avis, to be 
‘‘ Defender of Portugal” against her powerful neighbour. 
Lisbon withstood a Spanish siege, and in 1385 John, after 
he had been proclaimed king, gained a great victory over the 
Castilians at Aljubarotta. To signalise this important event he 
founded the Dominican monastery of Batalha (Battle). At the 
same time John of Gaunt arrived in the Peninsula from 
England, to prosecute some claims of his own in Spain, and 
in 1387 he gave his daughter Philippa in marriage to King 
John. The personality of the king and that of his queen were 
such as to bestow the greatest good upon their country. The 
national ambition was everywhere stimulated, and Philippa’s 
five sons, Edward, Pedro, Henry, Ferdinand, and John, proved 
themselves worthy of their parents in the noble patriotism 
which they displayed. Henry, well known by his title, ‘‘ the 
Navigator,”’ was tireless in his efforts to encourage seamanship 
and exploration, and the seeds sown by his genius were to bear 
the most remarkable fruit very soon after his death. King 
John added to the military glories of his reign the capture of 
Ceuta from the Moors. He died in 1433, and was buried 
beside his queen in the Founder’s Chapel at Batalha, where 
also are the tombs of his four younger sons. 

John’s son Edward reigned only five years, during which 
time he was harassed by reverses sustained in his African wars, 
which involved his brother Ferdinand’s captivity and ultimate 
death at the hands of the Moors. He is, however, connected 
with Portuguese architecture by his commencement of the great 
Capellas Imparfeitas (the unfinished chapels) at Batalha, which 
were designed as a resting-place for his own tomb, but were 
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BATALHA: THE FOUNTAIN ENCLOSURE. 
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THOMAR: INTERIOR OF THE ROUND CHURCH. 


never completed, as their name indicates. The House of Avis 
produced two more kings, Alfonso V and John II, under the 
latter of whom the Portuguese began to turn their thoughts in 
earnest towards the discovery of new lands across the sea. 

With the reign of Manuel of the House of Viseu we reach 
the great period of exploration and conquest. Manuel suc- 
ceeded to the throne in 1495, and two years later Vasco da 
Gama rounded the Cape of Good Hope and reached India. His 
return was celebrated by the foundation of the superb 
monastery of the Order of St. Jerome at Belem in the year 
1500. Expedition after expedition was sent out by the king, 
and soon in India, Africa, and South America extensive 
territories were acquired, and an enormous trade was begun. 
Portugal had found her vocation: she had the means for 
amassing great wealth, and she had covered herself with a 
glory that astounded Europe and called forth the Pope’s 
congratulations and blessing. Her material prosperity and the 
romantic nature of her successes led to the most surprising 
efforts in the domain of architecture, and the style which has 
been given the name of Manueline exhibits as much the vitality 
and enthusiasm of the new forces (which were of course part 
and parcel of the European Renaissance) as it does the some- 
what extravagant luxury of a nation whose genius lay in 
imperialism rather than in art alone. 

The prosperity of the country continued throughout the 
reign of Manuel’s son John III, chiefly notable perhaps for the 
introduction of the Jesuit Order into Portugal. With Sebastian, 
who lost his life in the African war, and Henry, the Cardinal 
King, the line of Viseu closes, and is followed by a temporary 
collapse of power and the supremacy of Spain, which continued 
from 1580 to 1640. As our illustrations do not take us into a 
later period, we need not pursue the details of modern Portu- 


guese history, but will glance briefly at the buildings themselves. 
VOL. XXXIII.—B 


The Church of the Knights Templars at Thomar is an 
interesting example of the twelfth century. It was built in 1162, 
and the only part that remains of the original building is the 
round (or more properly sixteen-sided) church, with its small 
arcaded and two-storeyed octagon in the centre. To us, who 
are familiar with the Temple Church in London, it is strange 
to see this inverted proportion between the width of the central 
space and that of the circular “aisle,” and stranger still to find 
that the high altar is placed within the octagon. This may, 
however, have been the original arrangement, for the Templars’ 
Church at Segovia has a similar small central space enclosed 
by an all but solid wall, the openings being very small; and its 
altar is within this, notwithstanding the fact that there are 
three eastern apses. The interior of the church at Thomar is 
covered with paintings and decorations in gilded stucco of the 
early sixteenth century, said to be the work of Olivel of Ghent. 
There is a pulpit on the south side of the arch leading into the 
later nave, and a painted replica on the north side, just visible 
in the photograph reproduced on this page. This arch leads 
into the new nave built by King Manuel, which, with other 
additions to the church, will be referred to later. 

The views of the cloister at Alcabacga (on the next page) 
show some work of considerable interest. The foundation-stone 
of the great Cistercian abbey was laid in 1158, in commemo- 
ration, as already stated, of the taking of Saltarem from the 
Moors. Its plan was founded upon that of the mother church 
at Clairvaux, and is practically the same as the buildings of the 
English Cistercians at Beaulieu. The cloister is of two storeys, 
the lower having been begun in 1310 by the architect or master- 
mason, Domingo Dominguez, and the upper part by John de 
Castilho in 1518. Mr. Crum Watson points out that, whereas 
this important Cistercian church had very little influence on, 
the subsequent course of church-building in Portugal (compared, 
for instance, with the work of the order in England), yet in the 
matter of cloisters it distinctly set the fashion, by its particular 
arrangement of arcade, for the form of many of the cloisters 
which render the Portuguese buildings so famous. ‘The 
Cistercian arrangement at Alcabaga, as shown in the photo- 
graphs, consists of two or more small arches beneath the one 
large arch that spans the bay, the latter being here segmental. 
The small arches are supported on pairs of columns, and the 
filling above them is pierced with a circular opening. “This 
type was usually vaulted. The reader should contrast with this 
another common type exhibited in the beautiful cemetery cloister 
at Thomar, built by Prince Henry the Navigator in 1450, when 
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EVORA: THE PORCH OF S. FRANCESCO. 
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BATALHA: WEST FRONT. 


he was Grand Master of the Templars (see Plate XIII). Here 
the arches are in regular series, on coupled columns, and are 
of larger size. 

To the left of the view of the cloister at Alcabaca is to 
be seen the projecting lavatory or arcaded recess for the foun- 


They support a wooden roof. 


tain, which forms one of the most picturesque features of many 
of the Portuguese monasteries. 

King John’s Dominican monastery at Batalha, with its 
magnificent mausoleum for himself and Queen Philippa, has 
already been mentioned, together with the occasion for its 
erection—the decisive victory over the Castilian army. It is 
one of the most remarkable collections of buildings in Portugal, 


for it is on a monumental scale: it exhibits some most daring 





NORTH-EAST ANGLE OF 
CLOISTER. 


ALCABACA : 





ALCABACA : CLOISTER, LOOKING 
WEST. 


pieces ot construction, and remains 
a puzzle as to the source of its 
style and the precise significance 
of its ornament. It has been fre- 
quently remarkea that the building 
bears a striking resemblance to 
English Gothic, and this idea has 
no doubt been fostered by the fact 
of the English birth of Queen 
Philippa. A cursory glance at the 
view of the west front does in- 
deed suggest acertain English air, 
but it must he remembered that 
the suggestion is rather of late than 
of early work, and that the detail 
moreover does not bear out the 
comparison. 

The architect of Batalha was 
another Domingo Dominguez, per- 
haps, as Mr. Watson suggests, 
of the same family as he who 
designed the cloister of Alcabaca. 
The plan is of the Romanesque 
type common in Portugal—a nave 
with aisles and a transeptal arm 
at the east end, with five eastern 
chapels. It has, in addition, the 
Founder’s Chapel on the south 
side of the nave and flush with the 
west front, and the great Capellas Imparfeitas at the extreme 
east end, beyond the church, only joined to it by a later vesti- 
bule. The unfinished chapels will be considered in a second 
article; at present we have to do with the church and the Foun- 
der’s Chapel, which were building from 1387 until about 1430. 

The view from the west shows a most imposing pile, the 
end of the nave and aisles being supported by the Founder’s 
Chapel, which is squire on plan, each side having three bays, 
but finishing above with an octagonal lantern furnished with 
flying buttresses. To the left is to be seen the bell tower. 

The picturesque view (below) with the stair and gallery of an 
inn in the foreground gives us a glimpse of the windows of the 


south aisle, and the south transept is seen beyond. In the 





BATALHA: THE INN, WITH SOUTH 
AISLE OF CHURCH. 
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transept is a most elaborate south doorway, which has a 
strangely early appearance, although the rich detail is to a 
certain extent in keeping with the rest of the work. 

The views inside the Founder’s Chapel and the fountain 
recess in the cloister (page 8) show the early fifteenth-century 
cusped arches which occur throughout Batalha. In the centre 
of the chapel appears the tomb of John and Philippa, and the 
recesses in the aisles contain the monuments to their sons. 

The King’s Cloister will be referred to in the later period, 
but on Plate XII is shown the Cloister of Alfonso V 
(c. 1440) as seen from the north-west. There is a certain 
simplicity and even severity about the Gothic work of this 
time, which has already been noticed in Prince Henry’s work 


IFORD MANOR AND 


at Thomar. It occurs again in the porch of S. Francesco at 
Evora (page g), which was begun by Alfonso V in 1460 and 
finished in 1501. Here the normal Gothic arch can be seen on 
the right, but the others, in their suggestion of the horse-shoe 
outline, show the influence of the Moslem architecture, probably 
due to the employment of Moorish workmen. Portugal bears 
considerably fewer traces of Moorish influence than does its 
neighbour Spain, for its contact with the Mohammedan power 
was less complete and of shorter duration. There was, how- 
ever, at all times a considerable Moorish population in 
Portugal, and its employment no doubt accounts for such 
forms as these in the porch at Evora. 
(To be concluded.) 


ITS GARDEN.—I. 


(With Photographs specially taken for THe ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW) 


N the delightfully secluded valley of the Frome, a few miles 

| from Bradford-on-Avon, is situated Iford Manor—a place 
of exceptional interest. It is now the residence of 

Mr. H. A. Peto, who has both filled its rooms with a wealth of 
artistic treasures and created a garden of wonderful charm. 
Before purchasing the property, Mr. Peto, for several years, 
made a systematic search for his ideal, wherein he could house 
his collection of antiques and, at the same time, create a 


beautiful garden. In these respects Iford offered more amenities 
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and opportunities than he ever dared hope for—a secluded 
valley, great woods, running water, springs that could be 
utilised in the garden, and the final charm enshrined in the 
ancient historic feeling: for the place is mentioned in Domesday 
Book and has been in occupation for nearly a thousand years. 
It is, indeed, ‘‘a haunt of ancient peace.” 

It was in 1899 that Iford came into Mr. Peto’s possession, 
at which time the property was greatly neglected. The woods 
above the house were much overgrown, and the garden, devoid 


IFORD MANOR, NEAR BRADFORD-ON-AVON: VIEW OF THE GREAT TERRACE SHOWING COLONNADE AND GARDEN-HOUSE. 
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then of steps and terrace walls, comprised nothing but sloping 
grass banks with commonplace flower-beds cut out here and 
there. But, with the quick eye of an artist, Mr. Peto realised 
the latent possibilities of the place, and he set to work, carefully 
preserving all that was contributory to the scheme he had in 
view. The woods were drastically dealt with, 1,200 indifferent 
trees being cleared away to afford breathing-space for the finest, 
which were retained. Winding through these woods are the 
most beautiful paths, which have been gardened for the last 
hundred years, and the snowdrops, wild hyacinths, narcissi, 
martagon lilies, and other plants have spread to such an extent 
that they have lost all look of ever having been purposely set 
out. In one of the walks is a great cedar that was planted by 
Dean Gaisford * when a boy 135 years ago. 

In the woods are springs which supply the house and 
numerous fountains in the garden, and thence a delightful little 
runnel that gives dipping pools at various levels for the watering 
of plants, and falls, finally, into the rapid-running Frome at the 
foot of the slope. It is this constantly running water which 
adds the greatest charm to any garden. 


* At the end of the eighteenth century Iford Manor was bought by John 
Gaisford, who was succeeded by his son, the latter becoming Dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford. He was much attached to the place, and spent all his leisure 
there composing his celebrated edition of Greek plays. 
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View looking along Great Terrace from Garden-House. 


The house itself is of various periods. The back portion is 
Elizabethan, on older foundations; the front a good Classic 
piece of work added in the eighteenth century, when it was a 
general custom in the neighbourhood, for all who could 
afford it, to bring their houses into conformity with the taste 
of the time—then so admirably displayed in the neighbouring 
town of Bath. 

Formerly the house had an objectionable slate roof, but this 
Mr. Peto has removed, having collected old stone tiles and, 
wherever he could, made use of them; so that at the present 
time practically all the roof consists of this most delightful of 
coverings. 

Within the house some interesting discoveries have recently 
been made. In the course of some alterations, with the object 
of throwing a disused dining-room into the entrance hall, a fine 
Gothic stone chimneypiece, dating about 1450, was disclosed 
behind the plaster; this chimneypiece, with its very ample 
opening and unusual angle niches, being almost a replica, on a 
small scale, of the one in the Great Hall of the Lancastrian 
buildings at Kenilworth. Beside the chimneypiece was also 
discovered a stone doorway of the same period. (They are both 


shown in the photograph of the dining-hall on Plate IX, where 
Mr. Peto’s collection of old fire implements and other ironwork 
Everything in the dining-hall is kept 


will also be noticed.) 





View of Colonnade along Terrace, from below. 





The Bridge. 


IFORD MANOR, NEAR 


The Conservatory. 
BRADFORD-ON-AVON. 
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studiously simple—the woodwork being the plainest old oak, 
the walls whitewashed, and the floor covered with rush matting. 
Leading out of this room is the loggia, or summer dining-room, 
here illustrated: this looks across a small paved court to a 
semi-circular pool backed by a stone screen-wall, with garden 
pedestals on either side and a fountain figure in the centre. 

A staircase of very ample proportions leads to the upper 
floor of the house, where is the great parlour, 
In this room are some 


situated 
with the conservatory leading out of it. 

fine specimens of French and 
Italian Renaissance furniture; 
also an_ interesting collection 
of majolica, carvings, 
pictures, and beaten copper of 
fifteenth-century Venetian work- 
manship. 


bronzes, 


The house is indeed a 
museum of beautiful things of the 
best periods, all placed in delight- 
ful relation to one another: in 
which connection it may be men- 
tioned that Mr. Peto has a great 
dislike of 
there are many examples of one 
sort of thing, entirely destroying 
the balance and interest of a 
room. 

Ina history at the end of the 
eighteenth century it is stated that 
the chapel of Iford Manor was 
altered into the conservatory, and 
the cloisters outside the same were 
pulled down. Mr. Peto has lined 
the walls of this conservatory with 
pavonazzo marble panels in the 
old trellis, has covered the floor 
with cipollino marble, and has 
placed a fountain and basin in the 
recess in the end wall. The site 


**collections’’ where 





WELL AND CIRCULAR SEAT AT END OF TERRACE. 


VIEW IN L 


of the cloisters was probably the 
present upper hanging garden. 
ot 0 The two hanging gardens Mr. 
w Peto has separated by terrace 
walls, instead of the commonplace 
grass banks which he found there, 
and the result is a most delight- 
fully sheltered garden at different 
levels, access being gained through 
the conservatory from the first- 
floor level —so steep is the slope. 
The steps are arranged in three 
flights and are built in old stone. 
They form a central artery of com- 
munication, threading the whole 
garden together. The stairway 
extends from the lily pool beside 
the loggia up to the main terrace, 
whence it is continued into the 
wood ; here it terminates in a fine 
Classic column—dedicated to King 
Edward VII—with an antique 
Roman Corinthian capital and a 
statue on the top. 

The neighbourhood provided 
Mr. Peto with some very pic- 
turesque stone boulders, which 
have been largely used in the garden with delightful plantings 
of junipers, arbutus, heathers, and dwarf pine-trees, making a 
far more satisfactory feature than is the case with ordinary 
‘frock gardens,” which generally have a restless unnatural 
appearance, whereas here the planting looks eminently at 
home. 

In the lawn in the upper part of the garden is an oval lily- 
pool, encircled with stone columns, and above it is the great 
terrace—the principal feature of the garden. It was Dean 
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OGGIA, LOOKING TOWARDS LILY POOL. 
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View of Steps from Upper Hanging-Garden. 
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Window in 
IFORD MANOR, NEAR BRADFORD-ON-AVON. 


Loggia. 





Gaisford’s delight to walk up and down this terrace, which he said 
was the most classic thing in England. When Mr. Peto bought 
Iford there were no special features about the terrace except its 
noble length and proportion, and one of the first things to be 
done was to bring the early eighteenth-century octagonal garden- 
house from a useless position in the kitchen garden and erect 
it at one end of the terrace (see page 11). This garden-house 
preserves its original oak panelling and fireplace, which display 
a thoroughness of design and execution, as well as fine material, 
rarely to be found in such buildings at the present day. It 
is now difficult to believe that the garden-house was ever 
anywhere else, so perfectly does it suit its situation. 

The charming old balustrade that has been placed near the 
garden-house was found, much of it, in the river, into which 
it had fallen from the terrace that belonged to another house 
situated on the site of the kitchen garden, but which had 
entirely disappeared. The great capitals on the two piers on 
either side of the semi-circular seat at the opposite end of the 
terrace formed part of this house. 

Along the whole length of the terrace has been built a 
colonnade of local stone, from which garlands of roses and 
clematis depend; and on either side are arranged Mr. Peto’s fine 
collection of antiques, of which probably the most notable is 
a Greco-Roman sarcophagus. 

The garden is particularly rich in Roman columns, heads, 
and other fragments, a very notable piece of sculpture being 
the Byzantine well-head of Pentelic marble, dating from about 
the fifth century (see photograph on preceding page and 
Plate X). This, it is probable, was originally the capital of a 
column of some great temple or palace in Italy or Dalmatia, 
having in later times been pierced for a well-head. 

The collection of plants at Iford is of considerable variety, 
a number having been brought from the South of France, 
where Mr. Peto has laid out many gardens. Numerous rare 
plants are to be seen in the garden, but these are not the 
distinguishing feature, Mr. Peto preferring to use plants of the 
most common description, provided they give the required form 
and colour. Here, again, many persons go astray in thinking 
they must have this or that ‘‘ specimen,” regardless of its suit- 
ability to the landscape or being an addition to the total effect. 
Flowers such as white lilies or carnations, for example, make 
an ideal picture in one spot; but if wrongly placed will have 
hardly any charm at all. Of course, the flower effects at Iford 
Manor are greatly helped by the beautiful masses of grey stone 
covered with moss and lichen, and, needless to say, the colours 
of the garden are all most carefully studied, and separated 
where there is any risk of clashing. 

On one side of the house is a large kitchen garden, from 
the “‘mount” at the end of which a very delightful view is 
secured through the enormous yew-trees—probably 500 years 
old. (All very old gardens have ‘‘ mounts,” or raised terraces, 
from which to look abroad: a notable example, on a very big 
scale, being that in the garden of New College, Oxford.) 

Just opposite the house is a very interesting bridge. This 
was built about the year 1400, and had probably a cross or 
a figure of a saint centrally placed on its parapet. This has 
long since disappeared, though the base remained, and, very 
fittingly, on this base Mr. Peto has set up a statue of 
Britannia. It is in his treatment of the old in relation to 
new work that Mr. Peto excels. He possesses the eye of the 
artist, and in his architectural schemes is remarkably suc- 
cessful, while as a designer of gardens he displays the power 
of a wizard—nowhere more happily than in his own garden 
at Iford Manor. 


(To be concluded). 


SANATORIA FOR 


N THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW for September last atten- 
| tion was called to the urgent necessity for architects and 
medical men to give the most careful consideration to the 
provision of sanatoria and other accommodation under the 
Insurance Act. Local authorities will be called upon to under- 
take the provision and erection of the necessary structures, and 
it is of national importance that these should be based on 
right principles. At the present time the whole matter is in a 
state of uncertainty, yet it must be determined in the near 
future by medical men and architects without anticipation of 
personal aggrandisement, the problem being one that concerns 
nearly every family in the country in some way or other. 

Our present desire is to pursue a course of inquiry, the first 
contributions being given in this issue, in respect to which the 
Editor desires to express his thanks to the several authors, and 
also to Mr. William A. Pite, F.R.I.B.A., who has interested 
himself considerably in the matter. It is desired to ascertain 
what are the requirements desirable, and to review the present- 
day knowledge of sanatoria. A great deal of ignorance exists 
on the subject, and the Editor, therefore, cordially invites all 
architects and medica! practitioners to send notes of their 
experience and observations of sanatoria, however slight and 
brief such observations may be. It is only by a review of such 
opinion that a clear knowledge of the present position can be 
obtained. 

It may be remarked that in dealing with technical plans, as 
those of hospital accommodation, truth is reached in an in- 
direct way by the consideration of any examples, however 
defective, that may come to hand; for the mind in search of 
truth will find it by study of things imperfect as well as perfect, 
this consideration being always linked to the actual practice of 
nursing and administration of the sick. 

Within the last few years sanitary science has made such 
advances and attained such perfection that it is within the 
range of possibility to contemplate its leading to variations in 
planning that will have an economical value. All these results 
have a definite bearing on the arrangement of sanatoria. The 
nation has to be educated as to the attendant conditions, and 
the industrial and rural classes in particular need to have the 
principles of hygiene enforced, not only in respect of their 
dwellings, but also in regard to their personal habits, their duty 
Unless this matter 
is considered in a broad way, based upon sound opinion, much 


to their dependents and to the community. 


irreparable injury will be done by the hurried consummation of 
ill-devised schemes involving needless expenditure of public 
funds without the certainty of successful results. 

The points on which information is sought are briefly as 
follows :— 

Sanatoria, their need and practical value in after cure. 
The question should be considered as to whether the buildings 
are to be ofa permanent or temporary nature. Ifthe former, they 
might be partly renewable from time to time, as found desirable ; 
if the latter, then financial questions in regard to renewal and 
to public loans will need to be considered. 

The treatment of acute cases as distinguished from incipient 
cases, and the relation of sanatoria to after cure. 

Whichever method is adopted, it should be insisted that 
the buildings be of a pleasant character—not institutional—as 
this may have an important influence on the minds of patients. 

Tuberculosis dispensaries will form a prominent feature in 


the coming organisation, and it is most encouraging to find 
these already being undertaken in London and elsewhere. The 
functions of these dispensaries will need to be discussed on the 





THE COMMUNITY 


lines so admirably set forth in the Interim Report of. the 
Departmental Committee on Tuberculosis. Their purposes are 
as follows:—(1) Clearing houses and centres of diagnosis; 
(2) clearing houses and centres of observation; (3) centres for 
curative treatment; (4) centres for examination of contacts; 
(5) after care; (6) information bureaux and educational centres. 

Of these dispensaries the highest hopes are anticipated. 
In recent years there has been such a marked change wrought 
by the prohibition of expectoration in public places that an 
equal change may be expected from the instruction and prac- 
tice of patients who shall be taught how to behave towards 
themselves for the maintenance of their own good health and 
for the good of their neighbours. 

The policy then is ‘‘ Educate! Educate!” and the seed 
thus cast upon the waters will, no doubt, be found after many 
days. The care of the children goes to the root of the whole 
matter, for if the health of the children of the country can be 
secured, the coming generation may be saved from the scourge 
that now causes such havoc among us. Considerations of 
education and housing thus arise, the latter most urgent matter 
being coupled with the question of town planning. 

This subject, then, is one of vast national importance, and 
should not only arouse enthusiasm, but smite the conscience 
of all for lack of interest and action. Consumption is pre- 
ventable, and a rich heritage lies in the hands of the present 
generation if they will but accept the responsibility of taking 
measures to render the disease as ineffective as small-pox. 


SANATORIA FOR CHILDREN. 


By THEODORE FISHER, M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician to the 
East London Hospital for Children, Shadwell. 

In the case of children affected with tuberculosis, their re- 
moval to beneficial surroundings away from the environment of 
home, whether it be a home in. the true sense of the word or 
only in name, will be best for the sake of all concerned. Here 
we cannot but remember that the life of the child, no less than 
that of the adult, is essentially the life of the mind. It is the 
impressionability and elasticity of the mind in early life that 
gives to a child a certain interest in the idea of removal to new 
surroundings, and the charm of the country will more than 
counterbalance regret on the part of the child at leaving even 
a happy home. Yet, strange though it may appear, the matron 
of a convalescent home has informed me that some children 
are by no means pleasantly impressed even by the novelty of 
the open country. The fields induce a sense of loneliness 
which overawes them; they long for the ever-changing bustle 
of the streets. What we call “nature” without the activity 
of moving life cannot be expected to interest a child. As 
Dr. John Brown has remarked in ‘‘ Rab and His Friends,” the 
pleasure enjoyed by a boy in seeing a dog-fight is the pleasure 
of witnessing ‘‘energy in action.” The so-called cruelty of 
children is often due to some such quality of the child’s mind. 
A stone is thrown at a cat not because there is pleasure in 
frightening the cat, but for the sake of seeing it in an unusual 
hurry. We may conceive, therefore, the possibility of a very 
beautifuily-designed sanatorium in charming surroundings which 
in reality may be in the nature of a prison toa child, should 
nothing be provided for the interests of the mind. If children 
are to be placed in as healthful conditions as possible, the mind 
must be considered equally with the body. In some institutions 
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devoted to the care of crippled children much thought has 
been devoted to the mental aspect of invalid child-life. It 
is not, however, of children deprived in any way of the use of 
their limbs by tuberculosis that it is desired now to speak, 
but of children possessing a considerable measure of physical 
activity. Although the country-side teems with moving life, 
the glimpses which a child gains of it are comparatively few 
and distant ; yet to bring examples of this moving life within 
easy view of the sanatorium child should not be difficult. A 
method which suggests itself to me is to erect the sana- 
torium on the edge of a wood or copse, and to form there, 
as part of the accessories, an aviary by enclosing a portion 
of the undergrowth of the wood with wire netting. The 
presence of birds would be a never-failing source of interest. 
But the interest should not cease at this. It does not seem 
unreasonable to suppose that the observation might be turned 
to a practical purpose. Observation, combined with the use of 
the hands, is necessary for the development of the mind upon 
practical lines. Thus, the birds might be represented not only 
by drawings, but by modelling and wood-carving. 

Even if it be doubted whether, from the medical standpoint. 
the condition of the mind need be regarded very seriously 
where treatment for tuberculosis is concerned, children removed 
for any length of time from schools will require some form of 
education, and an education which entails the use of the hands 
upon objects of interest is not only a pleasure to the great 
majority of children, but is the best means of training their 
minds, 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that it is not suggested 
that education should be limited to the study of a certain 
number of British birds. My contention is that there is, 
probably, nothing else which would be such an unfailing source 
of interest—at least to boys—all the year round. The mention 
of education, however, raises the question as to whether sana- 
toria for children will not need to take the form of schools. If 
that is to be so, the method of education adopted will probably 
be on lines similar to those in use at the open-air schools of the 
London County Council. 

There are two main divisions of tuberculous children: 
(1) children suffering from tuberculosis which may be treated 

-in part at least—surgically ; and (2) children which cannot 
be so treated. Most of the surgical cases of tuberculosis enter 
a hospital, and thence pass to a convalescent home. It is 
a matter of investigation as to how far the accommodation in 
convalescent homes at present existing is sufficient to provide 
for these cases; also as to what occurs in the majority of cases 
after they have been in these institutions for some time. That 
is to say, it seems necessary to ascertain how many cases 
treated surgically for tuberculosis prove fit to return to their 
own homes, and whether many find their way to Poor Law 
infirmaries. 

The question of accommodation for children who are suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis which cannot be treated surgically, and 
who consequently do not, as a rule, enter hospitals, is a much 
more difficult one. The frequency of such hidden tuberculosis 
in children is a subject upon which there is much difference 
of opinion. My own views differ somewhat from those of 
some medical men. Briefly, they are as follows: Chronic 
tuberculosis of the lungs in children is a comparatively 
rare disease. Deep-seated tuberculosis of a kind, however, is 
In most instances the deep-seated disease 
becomes quiescent, and disappears before school age is passed. 
But there is always a danger during childhood that the disease 
may assume an active form, spread to the lungs, and rapidly 
cause death. 


very common. 





In regard to sanatorium treatment of children, my position 
is this: The cases of chronic disease of the lungs of tuber- 
culous nature requiring treatment will be few. There is, 
however, a large number of cases of deep-seated tuberculosis 
which it is highly desirable to place under the best hygienic 
conditions. In these cases the lungs are not affected, but when 
the lungs do become affected any hope of recovery is very 
small. It is to prevent the lungs becoming affected, and to aid 
the disappearance of the deep-seated tuberculosis, that some- 
thing in the nature of sanatorium treatment is desirable. The 
diagnosis of this particular form of disease is not, however, 
simple. Its frequency, means of diagnosis, and the particular 
examples best suited for sanatorium treatment are matters that 
require further investigation. Until the profession holds clearer 
and more definite views, to organise treatment for tuberculous 
children on an extensive scale may result in some confusion. 
Desirable though it is that sanatorium accommodation should 
be provided for tuberculous children, it seems equally desirable 
at the present time that steps should be taken to ascertain the 
nature of the cases best suited for admission when accommoda- 
tion has been provided. 


SOME FUNDAMENTAL CONSIDERATIONS. 
By J. E. DROWER. 

ALTHOUGH neither a well-known architect nor a medical 
man, I have had some experience in Switzerland and elsewhere 
of the working of sanatoria for the treatment of tuberculosis, and 
may be able, on that account, to offer a few suggestions in 
regard to the buildings projected under the National Health 
Insurance Act. 

That Act assumes that sanatoria are the best form of dealing 
with the terrible disease of tuberculosis, which, of quite recent 
years, has been discovered as so wide-spread and Protean in 
character. And so they undoubtedly are for well-to-do patients, 
whose malady springs from causes other than _insanitary 
surroundings and bad nourishment. These patients come 
from well-appointed homes to sanatoria, where they are 
minutely watched and carefully nursed, and they have the 
means, on leaving, of continuing an approximation to the 
treatment in their own homes. Such patients show a large 
percentage of permanent cures, and all but a very few are 
more or less relieved. But with the poor it is different. Too 
often they come from insanitary surroundings and unhealthy 
homes, where they have been badly fed and ignorantly treated. 
They may enter a sanatorium and get the same food and treat- 
ment as the rich, and, like the rich, they may benefit. But, 
sooner or later, they are discharged and return to their own 
surroundings and habits; they cannot afford the sound 
nourishing food, and have absolutely no means of continuing 
the treatment necessary for their health; so they soon relapse. 
Are these poor creatures to be kept in sanatoria for their lives ? 
That seems to be the only logical outcome. If so, the sana- 
torium scheme must be hugely extended, for it will have to 
embrace the provision of occupation for the patients; they 
cannot be kept in idleness, and are generally employable. The 
work of the National Society for the Employment of Epileptics 
at Chalfont, and the Bielefeld Colony in Germany, show what 
can be done in this direction. 

It may be objected that I have taken extreme cases only, 
and that, between the rich and the very poor, there is a large 
middle class also contributing its quota of tuberculous patients. 
That is true, but the proportion of those suffering from tuber- 
cular disease among the poor, and especially among the very 
poor, is so much greater than in other classes that it is they— 
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Plate I. 


THE GLAMORGAN COUNTY HALL, CATHAYS PARK, CARDIFF: DETAIL OF FACADE. 





Moodie, Architects. 


Vincent Harris and Thomas A. 
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Plate III. 


2 January 1913. 


‘ DETAIL OF DOORWAY IN THE LIBRARY, QUEEN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
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Plate IV. January 1913. 


CARVED PANELS IN THE LIBRARY OF QUEEN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD 
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Plate V. January 1913 


DETAIL OF CARVED SCREEN IN THE CHAPEL OF TRINITY COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
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THE CLOISTER OF ALFONSO V, BATALHA, PORTUGAL. . 
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NATIONAL SANATORIUM, BENENDEN, KENT: MAIN PAVILION BUILDINGS. 
A. William West, Architect. 


the poor and very poor—whom we have in mind chiefly when 
reflecting on this question. 

But, in any case, the sanatoria for the poor which seem to 
be contemplated under the Act cannot differ very much from 
those now in existence for other classes. What is essential in 
the one case is also essential in the other. It is not my purpose, 
neither is it within my competence, to discuss the best method 
of planning and building sanatoria; that can safely be left to 
architects and medical men. I would simply remark that the 
suggestion of temporary buildings which, in order to prevent 
the spread of infection, may be burnt down or otherwise 
destroyed, does not take into account the adaptability and 
cheapness of concrete construction, the impermeability of 
which renders it so suitable for antiseptic or aseptic treatment. 

The question still remains, however, whether sanatoria are 
the best weapons for the national war against consumption in 
all its forms, or whether it would be better to attack the 
enemy indirectly. And it is here that architects may be called 
upon to perform a great service to humanity. It is agreed that 
one of the chief causes of consumption is insanitary environ- 
ment in the case of the young. Living in germ-infected 
houses, children contract the disease, and bad nourishment 
gives it every chance. The patient is in a bad way before he 
gets to a sanatorium. 

It is barely necessary here to discuss economic questions, 
such as higher wages, rendering an improved standard of living 
possible ; thrift ; a better knowledge of housekeeping and cook- 
ing than prevails at present ; an acquaintance with the simple 
general principles of hygiene; or how the cost of a re-housing 
scheme may be met. But that a general re-housing scheme is 
necessary for the welfare of the race admits of no doubt. The 
insanitary conditions under which the majority of our country- 
men and women have to live are shocking. This is true not 
only of urban districts, where stringent regulations relating 
to drainage and water prevent a great deal of disease, but of 
rural districts also. It is no exaggeration to say that in 
England and Wales four out of five country villages want 
pulling down and rebuilding, while in Ireland and Scotland 
the proportion is even greater. 
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Sanatoria offer no permanent remedy for consumption ; they 
may relieve, but they act too late. Re-housing starts at the 
beginning and would be a mighty factor in causing that terrible 
scourge to disappear. But, to make it successful, the co-opera- 
tion of the architect and the public authorities is essential. 
Local authorities will have to revise their by-laws, which, how- 
ever well-meaning, have too often retarded owners of property 
in their rebuilding projects, and architects will have to accept 
loyally the fact that some of their ideas as to the picturesque 
will have to be revised to accord with the dictates of economy 
and modern sanitary science. Ifre-housing become a national 
matter, and public funds are employed upon it, some form of 
public control of the tenants and inspection of dwellings will 
have to be devised. This control and inspection need not be 
very different from what obtains in artisans’ dwellings in towns 
now, but we shall have made a long stride in the direction of 
Socialism ; and “ we are all Socialists now.” 


BENENDEN SANATORIUM. 


THE sanatorium which has been erected at Benenden, in 
Kent, by the National Association for the Establishment and 
Maintenance of Sanatoria for Workers suffering from Tuberculosis 
seems to offer many suggestions, of a directly practical charac- 
ter, in relation to the buildings that are proposed to be erected 
under the Act. We therefore approached the architect, 
Mr. A. William West (who was the author, in collaboration 
with Dr. Latham, of the King Edward VII Prize Essay on 
the erection of a sanatorium for consumptives in England), 
and he has been good enough to send us a photograph and 
plan of the main block, which are here reproduced. Mr. West 
says :— 

“As originally designed, the building was to have a central 
pavilion accommodating 64 patients, together with administra- 
tive offices, kitchen, dining-hall, etc., and to have separate blocks 
containing 10 or 20 beds each, making 205 beds in all. This 
has been the plan adopted, the idea being that those patients 
who were most seriously ill should be put in the separate rooms 
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and then moved on to the ‘ wards,’ and thence to 
the detached pavilions. 

‘*T was very strongly of opinion that the average 
sanatorium then in existence * had two drawbacks: 
either it was too expensive in erection, or it was 
built of materials that were not permanent in 
character and were liable in a few years to need 
almost entire rebuilding—or so built that the 
rooms could not be properly cleaned. So I cast 
about to find something that would get over these 
objections, and finally decided to use a steel 
framework filled in with ‘Frazzi’ and cement, 
rough-casted on the outside, and plastered on the 
inside. Accordingly the sanatorium was built in 
this way, and I have no reason to think that the 
decision was not a wise one. 

“In regard to the cost, perhaps the following 
particulars may be of use. At present there is 
accommodation for 100 patients only, whereas the 
figure I am giving is for the complete scheme 

-to provide accommodation for dealing with 205 
patients—and is based upon the cost of the por- 
built. About two-thirds of the 

building and the whole 
has been erected. 


tion already 
administration of the dining-hall 
The cost for providing the remaining 
pavilions, and completing the administration block, will be 
£22,500, working out at £110 per bed, and the furnishing will 
have cost £4,712; making a total of £130 per bed. 

‘Judging by many sanatoria I have visited, corridors all 
cost money to build, and to maintain and keepclean. The plan 
adopted at Benenden has been found to work very well and 
economically. It was the first sanatorium, I think, built with- 
out a general heating plant; anthracite stoves were provided, 
but they have never been used—thus showing that they are 
not necessary.” 


The Benenden Sanatorium was opened in 1905 
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BENENDEN SANATORIUM. 


A COLORADO EXAMPLE. 


THE accompinying plan shows the lay-out of a sanatorium 
at Colorado, which is interesting as being on the tent system. 
The architects are Messrs. MacLaren and Thomas, who send 
the following particulars :— 

The institution is designed to accommodate 360 patients, 
the occupants of the tents being assumed to be those in the 
incipient stages of tuberculosis. The tents are arranged in six 
groups, or colonies, each group being laid out in U shape on 
plan, with what is termed a utility building placed in the 
hollow part of same. Two shelters are provided for each 
colony, mainly for patients desiring to sit in the shade. The 
other buildings shown on the block plan consist of the 


administration building, main building, and 
reception hospital, while an amusement building 
will in future be placed where indicated. The 


superintendent and doctors will be accommodated 
in houses in close proximity. The power-house is 
placed as far as possible from the lower end of the 
institution. A feature which is contemplated in the 
future is an infirmary for patients requiring constant 
attendance; this will be placed at some consider- 
able distance from the general group of buildings. 
Wen iaie” | A brief outline of the proposed method of 
administration will render more clear the 


plan adopted. 


type of 
The reception hospital is for new 
arrivals, and patients there await their turn to 
fill vacancies in the tents. 
accommodates 60 patients, and each group is 
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Each group of tents 


under the charge of a doctor whose quarters are 
in the utility building. The general supervision 
of the colonies is in charge of the medical super- 
intendent, whose offices are in the administra- 
| tion building. In the utility buildings facilities 
| are given for obtaining light nourishment pre- 
scribed for patients between the regular meals, 
which are served only in the dining-halls in the 





main building. 


The 





Administration building. ground floor 


contains the offices of the medical superintendent, 
record-room, laboratory, pharmacy, accounting- 
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room, and vault. On the first floor are suites of bedrooms 
for the occasional use of the Board, and a Board meeting- 
room. 

Main building. —On the ground floor are placed two dining- 
halls, each accommodating 180 patients. These halls are 
approached by inclined ways, and are entered at the ends. 
Dining-rooms for doctors, nurses, and visitors are placed be- 
tween the dining-halls, and are entered at the centre. Pantries, 
kitchen, and storage-rooms, and servants’ dining-rooms occupy 
the remainder of this floor. The basement is devoted to 
storage, bakery, refrigerating apparatus, post office, carpenter's 
shop, and barber’s shop. A first floor is planned to accommo- 
date the servants. 

Reception hospital—On the ground floor this contains four 
office-rooms for doctors, a record-room, laboratory, incubator 
and throat room, library, pharmacy, kitchen, pantry, and 
storage, and five patients’ rooms, opening on to a common 


L.G.B. CIRCULAR. 


IN December the Local Government Board issued to County 
and County Borough Councils in England a circular respecting 
the provision of sanatoria and dispensaries for the treatment of 
tuberculous cases. This states that the unit for each scheme 
should be the County or the County Borough, or combinations 
of these areas. Complete schemes will comprise two forms of 
institution, the dispensary and the sanatorium. 

The Board are advised that a very large proportion of cases 
suffering from tuberculosis at any one time can be properly 
treated at an efficient dispensary, and they urge Councils to 
proceed at once with the organisation of dispensary systems for 
their areas. 

The sanatorium which is intended for the treatment of 
early cases requiring a prolonged stay should usually contain 
not less than 100 beds, as recommended in section 23 of the 
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at £225 per patient. MacLaren and Thomas, Architects. 
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REREDOS IN LADY CHAPEL, DOWNSIDE ABBEY. i 
J. N. Comper, Architect. 


Interim Report of the Departmental Committee on Tubercu- 
losis. Beds for advanced cases, for educational treatment, and 
for purposes of observation should as far as practicable be 
arranged for in existing institutions. 


REREDOS AT DOWNSIDE ABBEY. 

THE reredos recently completed in the Lady Chapel at 
Downside Abbey, near Bath (illustrated by Plate VI and by the 
view on this page) was designed by Mr. J. N. Comper. The 
five main panels and encircling ‘‘ Jesse tree” are in English 
alabaster, the canopies being of oak. Reading from left to 
right the subjects are:—(1) The Nativity, with St. Joseph and 
adoring angel; (2) The Adoration of the Magi; (3) The child 
Jesus standing on a rose between the Blessed Virgin Mary 
and St. Anne; (4) The Presentation in the Temple with 
Simeon and Anna; (3) The traditional appearance of Christ 
to His Blessed Mother after the Resurrection. The figure of 
Jesse is in the centre of the frame, immediately below that of 
the child Jesus, and to his left and right are David and Solo- 
mon, with other kings of the House of Judah on either side. 
In the right-hand bottom corner are the arms of the donor. 

The whole work is based on surviving examples of the 
Nottingham school of sculptors, whose alabaster carvings were 
sent all over England, and even to remote parts of the 
Continent, in medieval times. Following this precedent, 
Mr. Comper has decorated the whole in rich colour with large 
quantities of gold. The natural alabaster is left exposed for 


the faces and hands of the figures, only the eyes and hair 
being tinted. The draperies are gilded, with their “turn- 
overs ” or linings powdered with ermine spots on the alabaster. 
The background throughout is a pure cobalt blue, diapered 
with a flowing design in gold, and very small touches of red; 
green and black are used here and there as a foil to the main 
colours. The gold leaf, of special colour and quality, was 
beaten expressly for the work. The carving was executed by 
Messrs. J. McCullogh & Co., Ltd., and the decoration in gold 
and colour by Mr. H. A. Bernard Smith. 

At the time the photograph repreduced on Plate VI was 
taken the four reliquaries seen in the accompanying view were 
not in position. They add considerably to the effect of the work. 


THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR OF 
ARCHITECTURE—LXXVII. 


VERY strange it is to consider the strength of the new 
growth in architecture, which it is the wont to consider exotic, 
and which we are told owes its impetus to the genius of one 
man—Inigo Jones. St. Mary’s Church at Oxford wanted 
a new porch, and there grew on to it one of the loveliest in 
England ; St. Helen’s in London lacked a doorway, and a new 
one was built in 1633, in a manner quite other than the manner 
of the church. These and countless examples up and down in 
England fill out the ancient story of architecture, giving it 
penultimate completeness. 

The doorway of St. Helen’s Church, although later than the 
Banqueting Hall, retains much of the feeling of the work 
executed during the reign of Elizabeth and James I. Frankly, 
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DOORWAY TO ST. HELEN’S CHURCH, BISHOPSGATE, 
LONDON, E.C. 
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Inigo Jones, by the accident of his genius, anticipated half a 
century. The small addition to St. Helen’s, which is shut away in 
a London back-water off Bishopsgate Street, shows the direc- 
tion the movement would have taken had it been left to time. 
tt will be noticed, in spite of crude misunderstanding, how defi- 
nite and simple is the idea of the design. An architrave of few 
-members, with great projecting shoulders, elementary pilasters 
at the sides, capped with the architrave of the entablature 
which comes out from behind that member of the door, a pulvi- 
nated frieze and cornice with pointed pediment—these and 
the four curious scrolls make up the design. Neither a numerous 
nor an unusual summary, but one susceptible of innumerable 
adjustments and refinements. Yet I cannot recall to mind 
any arrangement like the St. Helen’s doorway. It may be that 
a certain romantic flavour has crept into it together with mis- 
understanding, just as it has in the Virgin porch at Oxford! 

The large winged head carved in the tympanum of the 
doorway is ‘a curious forerunner of the splendid cherubs of 
Grinling Gibbons’s school. As a decorative adjunct it is very 
well designed—the wings being so arranged as to fill up the 
allotted space and surround the head. But the head itself, 
with its bulging cheeks and projecting chin, its bulbous forehead 
and large eyes, peers over the edge of the corona with an impish 
expression, almost akin toa medieval grotesque. The lettering 
on the block over the keystone— 


LAUS . DEO. ST. HELENA 


is cut with all the fine seventeenth-century instinct for 
decoration. Altogether it is a delightful example of mingled 
traditions, with the new one in the ascendant. 


J. M. W. Hactey. 
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PLATE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Tue new Glamorgan County Hall in Cathays Park, Cardiff 
(Plates I and II), has recently been completed from designs by 
Messrs. E. Vincent Harris and Thomas A. Moodie, of London, 
selected in competition. The front is carried out in Portland 
stone, and embraces a very fine series of coupled Corinthian 
Axially in line with the latter 
are two groups of sculpture by Mr. Albert Hodge, symbolical 


columns flanked by pavilions. 


of ‘‘ Mining” and “‘ Navigation ” respectively, the latter being 
shown on Plate II. The building was fully described and 
illustrated in THE ARCHITECTURAL REviEw for December 1912. 

Plates III, IV, and V are refezred to in the article on “‘ Details 
from Oxford” in this issue. Plate VI is described on page 20. 

Plates VII and VIII are admirable examples of the work of 
Mr. Charles A. Platt—the most successful of its kind in the 
United States. 

Plates IX, X, and XI are referred to in the article on 
‘“‘Iford Manor and its Garden,” and Plates XII and XIII in 
the article on ‘“‘ Some Famous Buildings of Portugal.” 

Tuesley Court, Godalming, shown on Plates XIV and XV, 
is built of Bargate stone fron the adjoining pits, with brick- 
mullioned windows, brick dressings, and brick chimney-stacks. 
The roofs are covered with Rogate tiles, and the gutters and 
downpipes are all of teak, the object being to have as little 
upkeep as possible in the way of painting and repiirs. The hall 
is carried out in English oak, with a chimneypiece in brown 
Ancaster stone. 

The side-table at ‘‘ Ditchley” (Plate XVI) dates from the 
Early Georgian period. Like others of its period, it was 
designed as much for decorative purposes as for use. 











DINING-ROOM IN A HOUSE AT TUXEDO, NEW YORK. 
Charles A. Platt, Architect. 
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THE CHIPPENDALES. 


F the Chippendales—father, son, or grandson—little is 
known except that the eldest Chippendale was a carver 
of repute in Worcestershire, and that the great Thomas 
Chippendale’s talent for carving was a family inheritance. 
Of the grandson, however, we have more accurate data, as, 
after his father’s death, the firm became Haig & Chippen- 
dale, Haig being the great Chippendale’s book-keeper and 
presumably his man of business. Later, the firm was 
Chippendale & Haig. Thomas Chippendale the younger was 
a man of parts, though his very versatility proved his undoing. 
George Smith, upholsterer to His Majesty, writes of the 
younger Chippendale some three years after his death in 1823: 
‘‘Though possessing a great deal of taste and ability as a 
draughtsman and designer, he was only known to a few.” He 
had a pretty skill with the brush, and exhibited several pictures 
at the Academy. Possibly the fact that shortly after the great 
Chippendale’s death public taste veered round from the 
exquisite carved furniture which had made his name, and 
favoured only the daintily veneered and inlaid Sheraton, pieces, 
accounts for what appears to have been a lack of success in 
the younger man. 

The Chippendale whose work marks one of the great 
periods in English furniture came to London early in the 
eighteenth century, and commenced, some say, in a little 
shop in Conduit Street, Long Acre. Exactly when he came 
is not known, but most authorities agree that it was some- 
where between 1715 and 1725. Until 1749 there is no 
evidence that he wasa master cabinet-maker, as the shop in 
Long Acre is his first recorded place of business. In 1753— 
one year before he published his ‘‘ Director ”’—he removed to 
a set of rooms over a shop at 60 St. Martin’s Lane, where he 
employed at least twenty-two workmen, as in 1755 a fire broke 
out on the premises, and the tool-chests of that number of men 
were destroyed. A receipt still exists for £1,800, signed by 
Chippendale in 1776, so that it may be assumed that for more 
than fifty years he was working at his trade in London. 

Unlike his great successor, Sheraton, we know absolutely 
nothing of the man himself, of his family, his tastes, or his 
politics—which is somewhat singular, as Chippendale did not 
hide his light under a bushel, but firmly believed in the powers 
of advertisement, and his rooms were the resort of the great 
men of his day. He must have hobnobbed with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Dr. Johnson, Richardson, and that prince of col- 
lectors and connoisseurs, Horace Walpole, as he was a member 
of the Society of Arts. 

Chippendale, then, lives entirely by the fame of his 
wonderful and extraordinary talent as a carver, and the mar- 
vellous impression made on the contemporary craftsmen of his 
time. Without apparently an original idea, he was able to 
take advantage of the fashion of the moment, and to so adapt 
it that it became identified with the man himself—no small 
achievement in a century when it may be said so much that is 
good in English art work was originated. 

It is popularly supposed that to Chippendale is due the 
introduction of mahogany furniture, and a tale is brought 
forward to prove it. The story runs that Dr. Gibbon, who 
was building a house in St. Martin’s Lane in 1720, had some 
planks of mahogany sent to him by-his nephew, Captain 
Gibbon. These the workmen promptly rejected. Thereupon 
Dr. Gibbon consulted with his friend and neighbour, Thomas 
Chippendale, who made the despised wood into candle-boxes, 
and in doing so discovered that he had found the very wood 
which he required for carving. But, as Chippendale died in 


1779, it is scarcely likely that fifty-nine years earlier he was 
friend and neighbour of Dr. Gibbon, who was said to have 
been about seventy years old when he died. As a matter of 
fact, mahogany had been known and used in England for a 
century before the Chippendale era, its introduction being 
attributed, with tobacco and the potato, to Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Certainly the Dutch workmen of the William and 
Mary period used it, William III having had a chair made of 
this new wood, and it was well known among the ébenists of 
the Louis Quatorze period. 

Walnut was the popular wood which Chippendale found 
when he “arrived ’’—whatever date that may have been— 
and there is not the slightest doubt that much of the fine 
walnut furniture of the first quarter of the eighteenth century 
may be ascribed to him and his school, just as we may admit 
that to Chippendale belongs the glory of having discovered 
the capability of mahogany as a medium for the exquisite 
carving and the splendid bold lines on which he conceived his 
finest work. It must not be forgotten also that Chippendale 
used much soft wood for his furniture, as well as rosewood. 
Much of the fine lacquered furniture and rosewood, carved 
and gilded, which, until quite recently, was discarded as 
hopelessly antiquated, may have come from Chippendale’s 
own workshop. Again, to Chippendale has been ascribed 
the cabriole leg and the ball-and-claw foot. As a fact, 
however, this form is a very ancient one. It is seen in the 
earliest specimens of Chinese porcelain—the dragon’s foot 
holding a pearl. The Dutch (who were the first traders with 
China and Japan) adapted it to their furniture, and William 
and Mary’s Dutch workmen brought it to England. The 
cabriole leg, then, is purely Dutch. 

The furniture known as Transition marks what may be con- 
sidered to be Chippendale’s début as a master cabinet-maker. 
While retaining their Dutch shape, the chairs now took on 
beautiful carving on knee and foot; the plain “ splat” back 
chairs were decorated with scroll and shell in slight relief; 
the stuffed arm was held aloft by a carved rail. Tables, 
also, received a similar decorative treatment. To many the 
Transition furniture appeals as the great period of Chip 
pendale’s style—totally free from the exuberances and ex 
crescences of his later Rococo and Chinese pieces. 

It has been asserted that there is nothing original in 
Chippendale’s designs. First he adopted the existing Dutch 
type. The second period he took bodily from the already 
published books of Thomas Johnson and Matthias Lock, 
who had executed surely the queerest and weirdest designs in 
Chinese style prior to the return of Sir William Chambers 
from China and the publishing of his book of sketches in 
1757. His ‘‘ Rococo”’ style, abounding in curves and scrolls, 
Chippendale took wholesale from the Louis Quinze furniture, 
and by this and the Chinese frets which he worked into it 
we know the popular Chippendale furniture of his day and 
our own. Lastly, towards the end of his career, he evolved 
a medley of architectural and Chinese styles, possibly the 
only absolutely deplorable period of his work. 





 eaeaecneo acon Ideal Woodland SITE of 2} acres for a 

Gentleman’s Residence, about 350 ft. above sea level, and 
ten minutes from the station. It possesses secured views of 
the best points of the surrounding scenery, but is sheltered by 
adjacent woods from the less lovely portions of the district, 
while the site itself is studded with specimen oaks, yews, and 
beech, of about 4o years’ growth. A moderate price will be 
taken if the erection of a good type of house is guaranteed. 


Apply to Mr. C. Dean, Keeper’s Cottage, Furze Lane, Purley. 
b 
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THE REPAIR OF OLD BUILDINGS 


THE attitude of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings towards the use of new stone and cement work is thus 
set out by the secretary, Mr. A. R. Powys :—First as to stone. 
In the repair of a stone building the Society urges that new 
stones should not be inserted to take the place of those which, 
although decaying, are still structurally sound and do their 
work well. Only those stones which have perished badly 
should be repaired, and the remainder should be protected from 
further decay by some suitable surface treatment. 

The experience the Society has gained from those who have 
had the actual supervision of the repair of old work is that, 
practically, the best method to repair individual stones is with 
tile-work bedded flat in mortar and cut to fit the irregularities 
of the stone, and being at the same time properly bonded to it. 
Circumstances vary and the treatment may also vary. In 
some cases the best method of repair is by using large quantities 
of tile-work ; in others it may be well to use none. 

As to Portland cement, the Society recommends the use of 
this in certain positions. It is of opinion that it is good some- 


“ce 


times to use a ‘‘shiver” of cement in conjunction with lime 
mortar. But it feels it to be a mistake to use it alone for 
ordinary pointing, and also that where it is used alone it should 
be seldom or never used in stronger proportions than one of 
cement to five of sand. 

As to the use of grouting for repair of old walls which have 
become disintegrated, the Society is of opinion that useful 
work can be done by this means, but feels that this way of 
repair is of little or no use unless it is carried out under the 
supervision of most experienced experts. Again, it must not 
be thought that a given method of repair is infallible in all 


cases. 


COPYRIGHT IN ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS. 


THE Ordnance Survey Office has issued rules, which came 
into force on January 1, to govern the reproduction or utilisa- 
tion of Ordnance maps by map-making firms and others. It 
is stated that map-making firms will be allowed to use Ordnance 
maps on all scales as material for producing their own maps 
on scales smaller than one inch to one mile, without obtain- 
ing special permission from the Controller of His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office or other Government official, on the con- 
dition that such privately produced small-scale maps are not 
mere reproductions, enlargements, or reductions of Ordnance 
maps, but are specially drawn or engraved. Maps thus pro- 
duced must not bear any expression or form of words, such 
as ‘*Ordnance” or ‘Ordnance Survey,” which might convey 
the impression that they were produced officially. There are 
several exceptions to the general rule that no reproduction of 
the whole or any part of an Ordnance map will be aliowed. 
These include the permission, that will be usually granted, to 
reproduce small portions of Ordnance maps in order to illustrate 
books or pamphlets, on payment of a royalty, or, if for inser- 
tion in scientific and technical works, without a royalty. Also, 
permission will continue to be granted to reproduce portions of 
large-scale Ordnance plans for use in connection with sales of 
land, provided that such reductions are not sold, and, with a 
similar proviso, in the case of reproductions on scales smaller 
than six inches to one mile, as key plans for the purpose of adver- 
tising and facilitating sales of properties. A general permission 
to reproduce Ordnance Survey maps for use in connection with 
Parliamentary Bills and Committees when the maps are to be 
supplied for the use of a local authority will be granted, and, as 





a rule, to County and District Councils and to municipalities 
for the purpose of illustrating water, drainage, and similar 
Permission may also be given to public companies 
on payment of a small royalty. 


schemes. 


INIGO JONES AND THE RENAISSANCE. 


In regarding the changes that were wrought in English 
architecture at the time of the Renaissance, it is interesting to 
note that however great a difference may be noticed between 
Salisbury Cathedral and the Banqueting Hall, there was none 
in the beginning, and it was imperceptibly that the new idea took 
the place of the waning old. If there is an hiatus, where is it ? 
Where is the break in the chain? Mr. March Phillipps, who 
writes on architecture with such insight and grace, thinks the 
break is caused by the fortuitous appearance of one man. In 
his recent article on Downside School, in the Morning Post, he 
says: “‘It (the Renaissance) had genius for a champion. As 
surely as the sparrow killed Cock Robin, so surely did Inigo 
Jones kill Gothic, and kill it with an architrave.”” Yet we are 
convinced that forces infinitely beyond the control of any man 
were at work—not to kill Gothic, for that was already moribund, 
but to express the reawakening of a very old view of life, its 
lucidity, its first look into the open after centuries of sleep. It 
had the strength and vigour of childhood, the clear outlook 
into the unclouded empyrean of youth. The morient Gothic 
expired slowly and lingered for many years in nooks sheltered 
In London, however, the 
loose currents of the Renaissance were joined and made to flow 


from the rumour of the metropolis. 


together by Inigo Jones early in the seventeenth century. He 
did not dictate its direction; he merely gave it the additional 
force and strength necessary to sweep every obstacle easily 
before it. He was not the innovator of the new movement, 
but was nevertheless its prime supporter, and one of the finest 
artists in England, who desired to express himself in archi- 
tecture. Yet there is one innovation of which he was 
undoubtedly the author—draughtsmanship as a means _ to 
carrying out the architect’s idea. So long as building was 
experimental, so long as the various crafts took large respon- 
sibilities upon themselves, intricate drawings were scarcely 
necessary. But the new style, by its rigid limitations, its few 
parts, and, indeed, its whole idea of unanimity, was personal, 
and by its author’s skill was bound to succeed or fail. There 
is no other way by which the geometric conception may be 
made plain to the builder than by accurate drawings. This, 
of course, does not by any means imply stupidity on the part 
of the builder; it merely takes away one responsibility and 
allows him to concentrate on the other—construction. To the 
writer it has always appeared a signal proof of the feebleness of 
the medizval tradition in its autumnal years that by the 
beginning of the seventeenth century it was already replaced by 
another, capable of aiding the development of the ‘‘ true Roman 
manner,” as they called it. To realise how quickly it grew it is but 
necessary to observe the difference between the carving on the 
Banqueting Hall, built in 1622, and St. Paul's, which was in 
course of erection from 1675 to 1710. The former is arbitrary 
and adequate only as punctuation in a large theme, whereas in 
St. Paul’s, whilst fulfilling its mere architectonic function, it is 
full of life and grace. This criticism will apply equally to the 
architectural members of these buildings. Doubtless Wren did 
not need to prepare the accurate draughts of his predecessor, 
who must have drawn the profiles of his mouldings to the 
actual size. Wren indicated them on a small drawing, but 
their run was understood and the masons enlarged them 
themselves. 
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GARDEN STONEWORK. 


Cuas. G. F. Rees, Esq., Architect. | 


HIGGS & HILL, Ltd., 


CROWN WORKS, 


SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, 5S.W. 


| 
| 
Telephone—750 HOP, 3 lines, 
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MARBLE CHIMNEYPIECE IN .THE ADAM STYLE. 


WARING & GILLOW’S CHIMNEYPIECES 


Are made in styles to accord with every period of decoration and furnishing, including a specially fine 


selection of 18th century examples, to which the attention of architects is particularly called. 


Many of 


the important rooms in the Midland Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool, have been furnished and decorated by Waring 


& Gillow under the Architects’ instructions. 


The whole of the painting was carried 


out by Waring & Gillow. 


Please write for Illustrated Catalogue of Chimneypieces. 





a 





WARING & GILLOW 


oFurnishers EDecorators toH MM. the King. 


164-180, 
LIVERPOOL, 


OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
MANCHESTER, LANCASTER, PARIS, BRUSSELS, MADRID, BUENOS AIRES. 


W. | 
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THE WOODWORK COLLECTION AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 


SoME important acquisitions have recently been made in 
the Department of Woodwork in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Among the new exhibits are (in Room 7) a pair of 
oak: cupboard-doors from Northamptonshire, painted with 
scenes representing the orders of Angels, dating from about 1500. 
Of about the same date is a standing livery cupboard carved 
with open Gothic tracery, in Room6. This was found recently 
in a farmhouse at Burwarton, Shropshire, and was presented 
by Mr. Robert Mond, F.S.A., through the National Art Collec- 
tions Fund. 

A fine piece of panelling, bearing the date 1546, has been 
purchased from a house known as Beckingham Hall, at Tolles- 
hunt Major, Essex (Room 52). It is elaborately carved with 
decorations in the style of the Renaissance, among which are 
the Royal arms as borne by Henry VIII and those of Stephen 
Beckingham. 

The Museum collection of painted wooden roundels (also in 
Room 52), which were in use in Elizabethan and Jacobean 
times, has been enriched by a very uncommon set, consisting of 
twelve pieces enclosed in a turned case, each painted in silver 
and gold on black, with figures wearing costumes of the period 
of James I. 

An important example of early English lacquer is shown in 
Room 55. This is a cabinet of the period of Charles II, 
mounted with brass and decorated with raised lacquer in gold 
and colours ona black ground. The carved stand is silvered ; 
this is an unusual feature, gilt having been more usually em- 
ployed for such a purpose. In the same room is a Queen Anne 
writing-cabinet, which is stated to have belonged to Dean 
Swift; it is veneered with walnut and decorated with fine 
marquetry-work, and is fitted with glazed doors above and with 
a secretaire below. 

A gap in the historical sequence of English panelled interiors 
has been filled by the presentation from the National Art 
Collections Fund, assisted by a body of subscribers, of a panelled 
room of about 1730, removed from No. 26 Hatton Garden. 
The panelling is of pine, with elaborately carved mantelpiece, 
doorways, and recesses. It is exhibited in Room 56. 


THE FUTURE OF PARIS. 


M. DausseEtT, in his report on the Municipal Budget of 
Paris, which is now under discussion at the Hétel de Ville, 
urges upon the Council the necessity of taking immediate 
steps to solve the traffic problem, and to free Paris from the 
girdle of dismantled fortifications, declaring that, unless 
vigorous action is taken, the capital will soon be added to the 
list of decaying cities. Paris is, in fact, faced with difficulties 
similar to those solved by the radical methods of Baron 
Haussmann in 1853, and the limited number of broad 
thoroughfares which he planned are now inadequate for the 
2,700,000 dwellers in the city and the 500,000 persons who 
enter her walls daily from the suburbs. The density of the 
population, says the Paris correspondent of The Times, has 
nearly doubled since 1860, and the area of open spaces within 
the fortifications has shrunk by one-fifth in the last twelve years. 
It is estimated that the population of Paris will increase by at 
least 10,000 inhabitants every year, and that the suburban 
residents will number close upon 3,000,000 in 1950. 

In order to give breathing room to the Paris of the future, 
M. Dausset pleads for the preservation of all open spaces 
within the city and the immediate execution of the proposal for 


the razing of the fortifications, which has been approved by 
the Government, but has yet to come before the Chamber of 
Deputies and the Senate. He suggests the formation of a 
committee, composed of representatives of Paris and the 
suburbs, to control esthetic and hygienic matters and to pre- 
serve the open spaces of the city. He also suggests that the 
authorities should assist in the equal distribution of the 
suburban population by improving communications. 

The rapid increase in the number of statues in the squares, 
streets, and even the alleys of Paris, which threatens to give 
certain portions of the city the appearance of a cemetery, has 
been under the consideration of the Ministry of Fine Arts. 
M. Léon Bérard, Under-Secretary for Fine Arts, has decided 
that in future sculptors shall be employed rather in enriching 
the architectural features of public buildings than in over- 
crowding open spaces with monuments. 

He has decided to make an immediate start on the northern 
wing of the Tuileries Palace between the .Pavillon de Rohan 
and the Pavillon de Marsan, where only eight of the fifty-four 
niches on the first two storeys are tenanted. The eight statues 
are those of Masséna, Lannes, Soult, Ney, Hoche, Kléber, 
Desaix, and Marceaux, and M. Bérard proposes to devote a large 
portion of the funds at his disposal to the completing of this 
military gallery with the statues of heroes of the Revolution 
and the Empire, conquerors of Algeria, and the generals of 
1870 and of the chief colonial wars of France. The commis- 
sion for the statue of Lazare Carnot, the revolutionary 
“ organiser of victory,” has already been given. 


THE BATHS OF CARACALLA. 


DurtnG the past year a great deal of work has been done 
at the Baths of Caracalla, under the direction of Senator 
Lanciani. The subsidiary buildings on the north-west and 
south-west have, for the most part, become the property of 
the Italian Government. With those on the south-east, they 
enclosed the great central building, and contained large halls, 
used in the main as places of public resort; two of them can 
be seen to have been libraries, having, like those that have 
been brought to light at Timgad and Ephesus, rectangular 
niches in the wall for book cupboards, with steps all round 
the room leading up to them. Outside these halls was a 
colonnade, and between this and the baths proper a garden. 
More interesting still have been the discoveries in the under- 
ground portion of the baths. Passages of an aggregate length 
of over a mile run right under the baths themselves, the 
garden, and the surrounding buildings. They were used for 
service and for storage, while at a lower level there was the 
complicated drainage system which was necessary for this huge 
establishment. Some of the passages have already been 
cleared. The main one on the west is some 20 ft. wide, and 
near its entrance is a hall, which was converted into a sanctuary 
of Mithras—perhaps the largest hitherto known. 





EXAMINATIONS OF THE 
ROYAL INSTITUTE oF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


Courses of Preparation by 
MR. W. HERBERT HOBDAY, A.R.LB.A. 


These Courses are well known and appreciated for the sound 
educational lines on which they are conducted. Instruction is given 
(1) in Classes, (2) by Correspondence, (3) in the Office. The six 
months’ Courses for the Examinations in June, 1913, begin in 
January. All necessary text books are obtainable from the 
Architectural Students’ Library connected with the Courses. For 
full particulars of Courses and Fees apply to 5, Bedford Row, W.C. 
Telephone—Holborn 5653. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 
Extension of the United Service Club. 


The United Service Club, in Pall Mall, originally designed 
by Sir Charles Barry, has now been reopened after having 
been closed for five months for extensions and alterations. 
The club acquired and pulled down two adjoining houses 
in Pall Mall, and on their site new rooms have been pro- 
vided. Onthe ground floor is a large room which, in con- 
junction with the old smoking-room, forms a fine dining-room 
in close connection with the kitchen. Above this, on the 
first floor, is a large private dining-room, which will also be 
used for meetings of the committee; and above this, and over 
a large portion of the second floor, are thirty-nine bedrooms 
and bathrooms for the convenience of members passing through 
London. The old billiard-room at the top of the house has 
been given up to this purpose; the card-room has become a 
second billiard-room ; and the room adjoining has become the 
card-room ; while the old dining-room on the south front has 
been converted into a smoking-room, with an outlook into the 
charming garden in front of Carlton House Terrace. The 
extensions were carried out from the designs of Messrs. Thomp- 
son and Walford. 

* * * 
Architects’ Names on Boards or Hoardings. 

The following letter has been addressed by the Secretary of 
the Institute to the Councils of the Allied Societies: ‘‘ The 
Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects have 
directed me to ask you to be good enough to call the attention 
of your Council to the following resolution which appears on 
page 13 of the R.I.B.A. Kalendar—‘ That it is undesirable for 
architects to exhibit their names on boards or hoardings in 


front of buildings in course of construction ’—and to say that 
they will be glad if your Council will kindly take steps. to bring 
this resolution to the notice of the members of your society.” 

Je ote * 


Woodwork and Plasterwork in the Wesleyan Hall. 


Referring to the description of the Wesleyan Hall, West- 
minster, in THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW for November last, 
Messrs. H. H. Martyn & Co., Ltd., of London and Cheltenham, 
write to point out that they did not execute any special wood- 
work in the building, but were responsible for the modelled 
plasterwork in the entrance hall and on the domed ceiling and 
arches of the large hall, and also for the wood-carving to the 
doorways of the gallery in the large hall. 

ok % * 


The London Calendar. 


Mr. W. Monk, R.E., of 72 New Bond Street, London, W., 
sends us a copy of the ‘‘Calendarium Londinense” for 1913. 
It consists of a sheet measuring about fifteen by eleven inches, 
bearing upon the upper half an original etching of the Guildhall, 
by Mr. Monk, hand-printed from the copper, the lower half 
bearing the calendar of the year in simple classic type. It is 
issued at 2s. 6d. net, and can be obtained direct from Mr. Monk 
at the address given above, and from Mr. Elkin Mathews, 
4, Cork Street, W., or it can be ordered through any print- or 
book-seller. This is the eleventh of the same series, the others 
being as follows: 1903, St. James’s Palace; 1904, Clifford’s 
Inn; 1905, Old Westminster; 1906, St. Paul’s from Fleet 
Street; 1907, Hyde Park Corner; 1908, Staple Inn; 1909, 
The Tower ; 1910, Westminster from the River ; 1911, St. John’s 
Gate, Clerkenwell; 1912, Old Dick Whittington Inn. 








world. 


replaced. 





SPENSERS’ “FAMOUS FIFTEEN ” 
(Weight-Driven). 


And at EDINBURGH. 





[DEAL LIGHTING 


H. ELWELL-SMITH, A.M.ILE.E., A.M.I.M.E., 


PENSERS’ Petrol Gas Generators are scientifically designed and 


mechanically perfect in every respect. 


They are the outcome of over eight years’ practical experience, and 
many hundreds of Installations have been carried out in all parts of the 


Built principally of cast Iron and pure Copper, from 15 lights upwards, 
and guaranteed. 


It is significant that although SPENSERS often replace other systems, 
their IDEAL GENERATORS have not in one single instance been 


We keep a large staff of experienced fitters and carry out complete 
Installations without interference with existing decorations. 


Artistic Fittings a speciality, and can be specially made to Architect's 
designs. A large selection on view in our Showrooms. 


Estimates and Booklets free. 


SPENSERS, Ltd. 53v, SOUTH MOLTON ST., LONDON, W. 


Consulting Gngineer. 


Works—STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
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DELTA METAL CO., Lro. 


Delta Works, 
EAST GREENWICH, LONDON, S.E. 


and at BIRMINGHAM. 


Sole Manufacturers of 
DELTA BRONZE, for Art Metal Work. 


DELTA EXTRUDED SECTIONS (Dick's and other 
Patents), for Basements, Sash and Water Bars, Stays, 
Mouldings, Door Plates, Stair Treads and Nosings, &c. 





DELTA METAL Trade Mark. 


Registered 
DELTA METAL No. II. (Silver Bronze). 
DELTA METAL No. IV. can be cast, forged, stamped, 


etc. Stronger than steel, tough as wrought iron, highest 
resistance to corrosion. 


COPPER, BRONZE, BRASS, WHITE METALS. 


Prices and other farticulars on application. 


Telephone : 
NEW CROSS 249 (2 lines). 


Telegrams : 


“DELTA, LONDON.” 


Contractors to the Admiralty, War Office, India 
Office, Post Office, &c. 


HILL & SMITH, Ltd., 


Head Office and Works : 
BRIERLEY HILL, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Wrought : : 
Metal Work 


of every description 
designed and _pro- 
duced by trained 
craftsmen. 





Write for our Book on 
Artistic Metal, showing 
many examples of work 
recently executed in . 


IRON, 
BRASS, 
BRONZE, 


COPPER, 
&e. &c. 

















LONDON : 8, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 











The Test Tells! 


If you have never used ‘ Koh.i-noor’ Pencils, why 


f not Zest one? You will soon note the advan- 
t+ tages of the ‘Koh-i-noor’ over ordinary Pencils. 


Don’t consider the initial cost. If 


Kor ‘Koh-i-noor’ Pencils 


CES were not worth 4d. each do you think that they 
would have reached the premier position in the 


pencil world, and would people continue to buy 
them? As a matter of fact, judged on economy 
alone they are cheaf, for one ‘ Koh-i-noor’ outlasts 


SIX ordinary pencils. And then there, is the 
QUALITY ! 








4 Made in 17 degrees and copying. 
; Bs 
= 4d. each, 3/6 per doz. 
Of all Stationers, Artists’ Colourmen, etc. 





“FIRE PROTECTION.” 














OTIS ELEVATOR CO., wt. 


4, Queen Victoria Street, 
casement LONDON, E.C. 


BRUSSELS, 1910 


ELEVATORS (or Lifts) 


Electric, Hydraulic, Gc., 


INSTALLED IN 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
SAVOY HOTEL, HOTEL CECIL, 
NORTH BRITISH HOTEL. EDINBURGH, &c., &c 











PILKINGTON’S PATENT 


WIRED GLASS 


(Tested by the British Fire Prevention Committee.) 


Made in THREE VARIETIES—CAST, ROLLED & CLEAR POLISHED. 


As a positive protection 
against the passage or spread 
of fire, PILKINGTON'S PATENT 
Wrrep Giass has in every- 
day use, as well as in Official 
Tests, so conclusively demon- 
strated its value that it isnow 
adopted in all the more im- 
portant Government, Munici- 
pal, and private buildings and 
works in Great Britain, the 
Colonies, India, and many 
foreign countries. Further, 
specially reduced rates of 
Fire Insurance are obtainable 
on buildings so protected. 


As a safeguard against 
Burglary and Housebreaking 
and personal injury and 
damage to property from 
falling or broken glass, and 
wherever great strength and 
non-liability to fracture are 
essential, PILKINGTON'S 
Wrrep Gtass is of proved 
value. 

‘About 3 in. thick.) 
Reports of Fire Tests, Samples, Prices, &c., sent on application. 


PILKINGTON SBROS., LTD., 
GLASS WORKS, ST. HELENS, 


Telegrams: “ PitkincTon, St. HELENS.” Telephone No. 3. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


A Georgian House in Soho. 


In a house next to the Royalty Theatre in Dean Street, Soho, 
which has recently undergone renovation, some paintings by 
Hogarth and Thornhill have come to light. The house is 
supposed once to have been Thornhill’s residence. Gossip 
records that Queen Anne’s portrait was painted by Sir James 
in one of its commodious rooms, and Sir Isaac Newton also 
may have sat there for the portrait of himself known to have 
been painted by the Court Painter. It may have been from this 
mansion that Jane Thornhill eloped with young William 
Hogarth in 1729, and it may have been after the reconciliation 
that Thornhill and Hogarth painted the remarkable pictures 
on the staircase which help to make this house in Dean Street 
of high artistic and historical value. The paintings are Venetian 
in style and setting, and some of the figures are Italian rather 
than English in type. They are painted on plaster, and are 
the work of a painter or painters accustomed to decorative 
composition, and possessing considerable insight into character. 
In addition, the house has a fine staircase and graceful 
woodwork. 


A Royal Floor Polish. 


Messrs. Ronuk, Ltd., proprietors of ‘‘ Ronuk”’ sanitary 
polish, have had the honour to receive a Royal Warrant of 
appointment to Her Majesty Queen Alexandra. 


* * x 
Chinese Building Trade Workers in India. 


In his report on the architectural work done in India during 
1g11-12, Mr. John Begg, F.R.I.B.A., Consulting Architect to 


the Government of India, refers with regret to the capture of 
certain of the building trades of Bengal by the Chinese. ‘*‘ It 
is hard to think how this can be changed, but everyone who 
would see the crafts of India on a sound footing must wish it 
to be changed. They are fine workmen, these Chinese, but it 
is difficult to see that their presence is not helping to drive 
more nails into the coffin of Indian craftsmanship.” 
* * * 


The Regent Street Committee. 

In regard to the above, Messrs. E. Pollard & Co. write: 
‘‘We share your regrets that the committee appointed to 
consider the rebuilding scheme for Regent Street Quadrant 
does not include a representative of the shopkeepers. But why 
not go a step further, and suggest that the inclusion of an 
experienced shop-fitter would greatly strengthen the hands of 


the committee ? ” 
¥ 2 * 


New City Architect for Nottingham. 

In place of Mr. F. B. Lewis, who recently resigned, 
Mr. Arthur Dale has been appointed City Architect to Notting- 
ham at a salary of £450 per annum. Mr. Lewis will continue 
in the service of the corporation as Consulting City Architect, 
at a salary of £250 per annum. 

* * * 


The Star and Garter, Richmond. 

Extensive alterations and considerable additions are to be 
made to the historic Star and Garter Hotel at Richmond, 
Surrey, at a cost of about £40,000. About 250 rooms are to be 
added, the grounds are to be newly laid out, and the pavilion is 
to be converted into a luxurious restaurant. 
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Shire” 
with their ideas. 


by the newest form of low fire. 


are inexpensive in price. 


fires, or bars if preferred. 
EVERY 
of No. 11 ‘‘SHIRE”’ Interior Pamphlet. 
the 12 models, and will be sent post free on request. 


Street, W. Liverpool- 





helenae GRATES 


SERIES 


HOSE Architects who seek freshness in fire- 
grate designs will find the CARRON 
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S. MARIA DELLA SALUTE, VENICE. 


From a Water-colour Drawing by Charles Gascoyne. 














LEYCESTER HOSPITAL, WARWICK. 
By WALTER H. GODFREY. 


With Photographs by Henry Walker. 
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N an article on ‘ Abbott’s Hospital, Guildford,” which 

| appeared in THE ARCHITECTURAL REvIEW for October 
Ig1I, I attempted a rough classification of hospitals or 
Maisons-Dieu and almshouses, the history of which presents so 
interesting a continuity of idea and so remarkable a series of 
architectural changes. The large majority of these beautiful 
buildings, which are scattered broadcast through the country, 


Gild of St. George the Martyr, which were founded in the reign 
of Richard II, and, being afterwards united, had their hall and 
mansion-house at this place. The gilds employed four priests, 
two of whom sang mass in the parish church, and one in each 
of the chapels built over the East and West Gates. Besides 
maintaining the priests they also anticipated in a small degree 
the charitable work of the present hospital, for in the survey 
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follow one of three types of arrangement: the early dormitory 
or monastic plan with chapel at the east end; the medieval 
courtyard with dwellings, chapel, etc., disposed around it, a 
plan that in this connection has persisted even to modern 
times; and the single block, with or without projecting wings, 
which has been most in favour since the Reformation. But 
there are a number of examples which stand outside this classi- 
fication, having been either completely adapted from earlier 
buildings, such as the Bede House at Lydington, or having been 
made to include certain portions of earlier work, thus making 
the planning irregular, the grouping exceptional, and the 
general effect often more picturesque. Of the latter type the 
Leycester Hospital at Warwick is a conspicuous instance, 
and the accompanying photographs bear witness not only to 
this, but also to those de- 


undertaken by Henry VIII before the suppression of the 
monasteries we find that out of a total revenue of {£22 tos. 5d. 
there was disbursed ‘‘to eight poor people of the same gild 
vilid. a week of ancient custo.ne amounting to 33s. 8d. per 
annum.” It is from Henry VIII’s topographer Leland that 
we learn of the site of the gild’s college or hall on this the 
north side of the West Gate, with its ancient chapel of 
St. James. The chapel had been built over the gateway itself 
the ‘‘Hangyng Gate”’) and had been granted by Roger de 
Newburgh Earl of Warwick in the reign of Henry I (1123) to 
the collegiate church of St. Mary. At the foundation of the 
gilds, however, the chapel was bestowed by Thomas Beau- 
champ Earl of Warwick on the Gild of St. George, and the 
Norman building was largely rebuilt, some part of the original 

arches being still preserved 





lightful qualities which a 
commanding situation, and 
a composition in some 
measure accidental, almost 
inevitably bestow. 

The hospital stands 
upon the high ground just 
within the walls of the 
town and adjoins the West 
Gate. It was founded as 
an almshouse in the year 
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in the master’s garden. 

. At the dissolution of 
the gilds in 1546 the gild 
hall and the chapel of 

= eee St. James were appro- 


priated by the Crown. 
Edward VI granted the 
buildings to Sir Nicolas 
Lestrange, and later the 
Corporation of Warwick 
Otek FTouses used them for civic pur- 
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1571 by Robert Dudley 
Earl of Leicester, but the 
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site was already of histori- 
cal interest. Dugdale tells 
us of two town gilds, one 
named the Gild of the Holy 
Trinity and the Blessed 
Virgin and the other the 











Leicester in 1571. By him 
the gild buildings were 
converted and enlarged for 
the purposes of his great 
foundation, and the chapel 
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VIEW OF ENTRANCE ARCHWAY LOOKING 
INTO QUADRANGLE. 


hospital for its own use. The whole pile of buildings is now 
exceedingly picturesque, especially as one enters Warwick 
from the west. The vaulted archway of the town gate is 
still there, surmounted by the chapel of St. James with its 
square tower. A lofty retaining wall extending eastwards 
supports the terrace in front of Leicester's three-storey 
structure of half-timber work, which looks south. The 
terrace is approached from a point higher up the ascending 
street, where it meets the level of the roadway, and is 
entered by a large stone gateway apparently of the fifteenth 
century. This may have been the original entrance to 
the courtyard of the gilds, for a flight of broad steps leads 
from the west end of the terrace up to the chapel, and the 
old banqueting-hall lies at right angles at the lower level. 
Leicester appears to have built his timber-framing, in. part, 
on the old foundations, forming a quadrangle having the old 
hall on the west side, the entrance from the terrace on the 
south, and the master’s residence on the north. The east side, 
with the kitchen at the south end, and over it the room used 
by the Corporation of Warwick as its Guildhall, was provided 
with a charming two-storey cloister supported by an open 
arcade in oak, above and below, and here and on the south 
are the brethren’s rooms. 

In effect, then, the whole plan is not unlike that of such 
contemporary almshouses as the Whitgift Hospital at Croydon, 
which was built in 1597, excepting that the chapel is not 
within the quadrangle, and the old hall is of greater size, and 


owes its relative position to the fact that the later buildings 
had to be adapted to it. But how completely different is the 
architectural treatment here from that at Croydon! Archbishop 
Whitgift, building a new hospital in brick and stone upon a 
cleared site, made the whole design symmetrical, and, in spite 
of much late Gothic detail, invested his fabric with the quiet 
dignity of a Renaissance building. At Warwick just the oppo- 
site effect seems to have been sought. The remains of the 
ancient hall of the gilds and the chapel made it difficult, if 
not impossible, to bring the new buildings within a symmetrical 
outline. This fact was frankly accepted, and the most pictur- 
esque and irregular grouping was aimed at. The south front, 
taken up three storeys and spanned by one roof, presents a 
characteristic mass of timber-framing that balances the lofty 
outline of the gate and chapel on the other side. Its two upper 
floors are thrown boldly forward on brackets, giving the appear- 
ance of a deep cove over the ground floor, and above are widely 
projecting eaves and two small gables with barge-boards. A 
sundial set in a large diamond-shaped frame is fixed in the 
centre of this front, and heraldic shields are placed between 
the simple oak casement windows. Immediately to the west 
is the gatehouse—or rather the gateway—into the quadrangle, 
with two separately overhanging storeys over it, crowned by 
a gable with carved barge-board. Large heraldic shields are 
fixed to the plaster panels, and in the centre is the date 1571. 
The initials R.L. also appear on each side of a well-modelled 
representation of the bear with the ragged staff, the badge 
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views are of parts of the quadrangle, which must originally 
have presented one of the most striking examples of the 
earlier phase of Elizabethan timber architecture. Unfortu- 
nately the courtyard, like the south front, has suffered un- 
sympathetic or ill-directed restoration, but even now the 
charm of the place is instantly felt by the visitor. The 
master’s house, which faces one on entering, is a rich piece 
of timber work with three gables, made indeed crude and 
staring by injudicious additions and decoration, but indicating, 
nevertheless, the attempt—no doubt originally successful— 
at producing an effective tableau, framed, on entering, by the 
arch of the gatehouse. To the left is the old hall, the 
scene of many interesting and varied functions, as when in 
1454 the Duke of Suffolk sat in authority to receive the com- 
plaints of the commoners of the town, and again in 1617 when 
Sir Fulke Greville, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, enter- 
tained King James I in proper regal style. To the right is the 
cloister with gallery above, already mentioned, and in it one 
may see the late-sixteenth-century work to the best advantage 
-a beautiful example of a feature in common use during the 
period, and notably employed in the ancient galleried inns and 
the Elizabethan theatres. The mullions supporting the arcades 
are moulded in Gothic fashion, and although the arches are of 
a flat elliptical shape they are so near to the four-centred arch 
with its narrow spandrels that they retain perfectly their Tudor 
character. The fine overthrow of the gallery with its deep 
shadow and the corresponding projection of the eaves of the 
broad tile roof, the dark recesses of the arcaded walk contrast- 
ing with the oak and plaster balustrade, all combine to give 
an effect which must have been very dear to the heart of the 
sixteenth-century builder. The heraldic shields add a finishing 
touch, and intensify the particular flavour of this mingled 
dish of medizvalism and modernity. The view of the south- 
east corner of the quadrangle shows the external staircase— 





DETAIL OF SOUTH FRONT, SHOWING ENTRANCE. another typical feature of the inn yard—and the back of the 
entrance gateway. The doorway to the left through the 

of the founder. The arch of the entrance is a curious com- cloister leads to the great kitchen. 
promise between the Gothic and the Renaissance forms. It is One other view has been included among the photographs 


actually elliptical in outline, 
and has some carved ornaments 
upon its otherwise plain soffit. 
The face, however, is carved with 
a rough representation of a four- 
centred arch, leaving spandrels 
of semi-Gothic carving between 
this and the elliptical outline, 
as well as between the arch and 
the horizontal line of the over- 
hanging floor above. A similar 
treatment occurs on the corre- 
sponding archway on the inner 
side of the quadrangle, with the 
addition of a square moulded 
frame. 


The gatehouse is connected le: 

with the western range of build- vial? (A 
ings (which projects southwards 

on to the terrace) by a low two- ie 

storey structure, and at this 
point the steps commence which 
lead to the hospital chapel above 
the town gate. This completes 
the southern frontage, of which 


the accompanying photographs : eS va 
show the detail. The other TIMBER HOUSE OPPOSITE LEYCESTER HOSPITAL. 
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of the hospital. It is of an interesting house, built of half- 
timber work, on the other side of the road, opposite Leicester’s 
buildings. It may be a little older than the hospital; the 
treatment of the oak beams is less restrained, and perhaps 
more picturesque. 

The Earl of Leicester founded his hospital for a master and 
twelve brethren, the latter to be impotent persons not having 
above five pounds a year of their own, and such as should be 
maimed in the wars in the queen’s 
service, her heirs and successors, 
especially under the conduct of 
the said earl, or his heirs, or those 
who had been servants and tenants 
to him and his heirs. The in- 
mates were either to be born in 
the counties of Warwick or Glou- 
cester, or to have had their dwell- 
ing in those counties for five years 
before. In case there were none 
hurt in the wars, then other poor 
of Kenilworth, Warwick, Stratford- 
on-Avon, Wotton-under- Edge, 
or Erlingham, in Gloucester- 
shire, were to be accepted on the 
recommendation of the minister 
and churchwardens where they 
last had their abode. The breth- 
ren were each given a gown of 
blue cloth with the bear and 
ragged staff embroidered thereon, 
and were strictly enjoined never 
to go into the town without this 
livery. 

‘The foundation has been vari- 
ously increased and changed dur- 
ing the last century. The patron- 


age of the hospital still rests with the heir of the Earl of 
Leicester, at present Lord de L’Isle and Dudley. Sir Gilbert 
Scott restored the chapel of St. James in 1863, and, as already 
noticed, the other buildings have been repaired and altered 
from their original state from time to time. It would be a 
great improvement if some of the more unsightly additions 
were removed or replaced. The hospital contains many 
personal relics, fine pieces of furniture, arms, etc., all of 
which have their history, and make of the rooms collectively 
a most interesting museum. Such a building is essentially a 
national monument, a piece of crystallised history that has 
much to tell for all succeeding generations, and one which, 
therefore, should be jealously preserved, and not lightly altered 
even in the smallest detail. 


IFORD MANOR AND ITS 
GARDEN.—II. 


O the illustrations of Iford Manor and its garden which 
TT appeared in THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW for January 
are now added a further series; and though all together 

may be taken as adequately representing the charms of the 
garden which Mr. Peto has contrived as the setting to his 
delightful old-world home, they by no means exhaust the 
possibilities of the place. The garden, indeed, is so varied, so 
full of delightful vistas and corners, that several score of views 
might be obtained. The great terrace itself offers along its 
length a large number of subjects for pictorial representation. 
In the January issue several general views of it were given, as 
well as a detail of the well-head at one end of the terrace. In 
the present issue, on Plate VI, is reproduced a photograph of 
the garden-house, with the two quaintly-cut little trees in the 
foreground. As already explained, this garden-house, octagonal 
on plan, is a piece of eighteenth-century work, and preserves 
its original oak panelling and chimneypiece. It formerly stood 
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The Loggia. 


in a useless position in the kitchen garden, but under Mr. Peto’s 
direction has been transported as a fitting termination to one 
end of the great terrace. The balustrading that adjoins it is 
not part of the original structure, but is a fragment of the 
terrace to an old house that once stood on the site of the 
kitchen garden, but of which all other traces have disappeared. 

At the opposite end of the great terrace a path turns under 
the stone colonnade into the cloister garden, enclosed by a cut 
yew hedge. A view of this delightful little garden (its name 
derived from the cloisters which were formerly attached to 


Iford Manor) is given as Plate V. 














A Corner of the Garden Hall. 








Fountain Enclosure. 


In the course of his travels Mr. Peto, with the eye of a con- 
noisseur, has collected a large number of sculptured fragments, 
many of which now adorn his garden. Some of them are set 
up on the great terrace, and-chief among these is the Greco- 
Roman sarcophagus illustrated on the next page—a particularly 
fine example of antique marble-work. 

Throughout the whole garden ornaments in. stone, marble, 
and lead are to be seen, not set up haphazard, but each care- 
fully disposed to play a definite part in the scheme. Some of 
them stand alone, like the figure of a bishop on the great 
terrace, illustrated on this page; but many are grouped together, 








Stone Figure on Great Terrace. 


IFORD MANOR, NEAR BRADFORD-ON-AVON. 
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and as thus arranged they 
contribute to many a delight- 
ful result. A typical example 
is afforded by the fountain 
enclosure illustrated on the 
preceding page. 

Of the interior of Iford 
Manor some account has 
already been given, but in 
connection with the corner 
of the garden hall shown by 
the accompanying  photo- 
graph attention may be 
drawn to the skilful way in 
which Mr. Peto has managed 
to combine a number of sepa- 
rate objects into one _har- 
monious whole. The carved 
wood figure which is so con- 
spicuousan object in the room 
once stood on the outside of 
a house in Brittany, while the 
panelling behind it appears to 
be of the Francois Premier 
period, showing the early in- 
fluence of the Renaissance on 
traditional Gothic forms. 

In the photograph reproduced on this page are seen the 
steps that lead up to the terrace, and thence to the wood that 
closes in the garden at its highest level. Vases and figures 
are set upon the steps at intervals, and the whole is so set 
about with shrubs and flowers as to enchant the eye. It is 
indeed in details like these that the garden of Iford Manor 
abounds. 


MEDIEVAL SCULPTURE AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


SOME interesting additions have recently been made to the 
Department of Architecture and Sculpture in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, prominent among them being a recumbent 
effigy of a knight,and two candle-bearing angels of carved lime- 
wood by the great Franconian sculptor, Tilmann Riemen- 
schneider (1468-1531). 





Greco-Roman Sarcophagus on Great Terrace. 


IFORD MANOR, NEAR BRADFORD-ON-AVON. 








View from Mount in Kitchen Garden. 


View of Steps leading up to Terrace. 
IFORD MANOR, NEAR BRADFORD-ON-AVON. 


The effigy of the knight is in Reigate stone, painted, gilt, 
and decorated with gesso, and was purchased from the Lesnes 
Abbey Excavation Committee of the Woolwich Archeological 
Society with the consent of the Governors of Christ’s Hospital, 
the owners of the freehold. This figure, which may be iden- 
tified as commemorating a knight of the De Lucy family, 
is an admirable example of an English monumental effigy of 
the London school, dating from about 1320-1340; the head is 
unfortunately missing, but the rest of the figure is well pre- 
served, and the remains of colour are extraordinarily brilliant. 
Such monumental effigies are of great importance, for they 
represent the direction in which English medizval sculptors 
may be admitted to have excelled their contemporaries on the 
Continent, and it is fortunate that a typical example has been 
secured for the Museum, where it can be studied to greater 
advantage than the similar figures still to be found in English 
churches. Three boldly designed capitals and one shaft of 
Transitional type, dating from the end of the twelfth century, 
were purchased from the same site. The Augustinian Abbey 
of Lesnes, founded by Richard de Lucy in 1178 between 
Plumstead and Erith, to the east of London, was suppressed 
in 1525; the effigy was excavated on the site of the Lady 
Chapel. It has been placed in Room 8 at the foot of the stairs 
leading down from the main entrance. 

The two carved angels were bought out of the funds 
munificently bequeathed by the late Captain H. B. Murray. 
These angels had long been known to special students of 
Riemenschneider’s work, but their position in the remote 
village of Wolferstetter, near Kulsheim, in Baden, made them 
difficult of access, and their high qualities could hardly be 
discerned under a disfiguring coat of modern paint. The colour 
has now been carefully removed, and the beautifully carved 
surface of the figures revealed ; they may be dated about 1510. 
The Museum has possessed for many years a large group of two 
figures (forming part of an altarpiece of the Holy Kindred) by 
Riemenschneider, and two little heads of Adam and Eve, 
which, if they are admitted as his work, must be considered his 
masterpiece in sculpture on a small scale. 











THE ARTS AND CRAFTS 


EW movements have been so well equipped to interest 
F a listless public in art as the one that characterised 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century. The Gothic 
Revival, which preceded it, doubtless was a part of the same 
aspiration, and Pugin’s influence had much to do with the 
direction the art revival took towards a pseudo-medizvalism. 
This particular form, with much else of the early efforts, has 
been superseded ; but the strength and inherent vitality of the 
movement is proved by its survival of the rude shock of dis- 
covery. The truth is that the arts had been sick unto death, and 
anything was better than their morient recrudescence. The 
Commendatore Walter Crane writes: ‘‘In all such changes 
the first of the new does not appear till there is little or no 
life left in the old; and yet the old, even when it is all but 
dead, goes on living in corruption and refuses to get 
itself put quietly out of the way and decently buried. So 
that while the revival advances and does some good work, the 
period of corruption goes on from worse to worse till it arrives 
at the point when it can no longer be borne, and disappears.”’ 
It is impossible to so initiate a movement that it springs 
forth fully armed and equipped. It must develop gradually and 
learn to feel its way and direction. So that if its first actions 
be clumsy, if it follows an ignis fatuus, it must not forthwith be 
condemned. Too frequently we condemn what seems to us to 
have gone astray in the by-paths of a mellow thirteenth or any 
other medieval century. The Gothic Revival fell short of its 
ostensible purpose, it failed egregiously to bring to life what 
had been dead for centuries—a tradition; but it got support 
by reason of its earnestness; and this very fact means a revival 
of interest in architecture and in all that is implied by “the 
arts.” The revival in painting inaugurated by the Pre- 
Raphaelites has left a far finer legacy in a series of unrivalled 
pictures; and though it has little direct following in con- 





CREST OF THE LATE DUKE OF FIFE. 
Designed by Sir Robert Lorimer. Executed by Robert Young. 


This is one of a series carved in pine, and coloured, for the Chapel of the 
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EXHIBITION SOCIETY. 


temporary work, it opened the window to art, so that the sweet 
beneficence of the sunshine, the wonder of the stars, might be 
made manifest. 

It may seem rather far-fetched to insist that Pugin, for 
example, who died in 1852, had anything to do with the 
founding of the Arts and Crafts Society. Directly, of course, 
he could not very well have had much commerce with Morris, 
Burne-Jones, Rossetti, and Madox Brown, who associated 
themselves in 1863 to produce furniture of a sufficiently definite 
kind; but as a pioneer his part was a definite one. ‘‘ Adapta- 
tion to need, solidity, a kind of homely beauty, and, above 
all, absolute dissociation from all false display, veneering, and 
the like,” was how they ex- - 
pressed their ideals. These [RXSESNonESWerrromecess 
words probably disclose the 
aims of the Arts and Crafts 
Society at its inception. That 
it has outgrown the rigid out- 
line to fill in a fuller picture is 
a sign of its virility. 

We have written above that 
‘‘few movements have been so 
well equipped to interest a 
listless public”’ as this one. 
Remembering the great figures 
that have left the arena, Ruskin 
and Morris, and the lesser 
figures of painters, sculptors, 
architects, and craftsmen of 
all kinds who joined eagerly in 
the strife against the nine- 
teenth-century Philistine, it 
would have been surprising if 
the early advantage had not 
been pressed. The fight goes well with the Davidites, and it 
is easy for us now to join in ‘‘ with our fresh unstained banners 
and enthusiasms; and, instead of dissipating our strength and 
energy in the battle, to use it legitimately in our work.” 

In the early days of the Society, propaganda was an 
incidental part of its programme (it may still remain so, but 
with the failure of opposition it is less necessary), and much 
interesting literature made its appearance from the pens of 
protagonists. This work took the form of lectures having 
for their object generally to widen the conception of art. 
As indicating the scope of this work we give below a list of 
lectures delivered in connection with the Arts and. Crafts 
Society in 1896 :— 

1. Art and Life. By T. J. Cobden-Sanderson. 

2. Beautiful Cities. By W. R. Lethaby. 

3. Public Buildings and their Decoration.. By. Walter 
Crane. 

4. Public Gardens and Squares. By Reginald Blomfield. 

5. Colour in Architecture. By Halsey Ricardo. 

William Morris died on the opening day of the exhibition 
of 1896. The very centre and vital point of the movement was 
touched, and the first lecturer. alludes to him in the following 
words: ‘‘I have a word to say in memory of him who was so 
lately our President. It is but one word; for I who knew him 
so well and yet shrank, from consideration of my own insignifi- 
cance, from speaking of him overmuch in public even in his 
life-time, shrink doubly now that he is dead. He is too great 
for me to essay to compass him with eulogy, too great to 





PRAYER BOOK. 


Designed and Finished by L. Hays-Cooper. 
Exhibited by S. Barnard. 














to 
But if of him I can- 


criticise, judge. 
not speak, I may yet 
be permitted to speak 
of the inspiration he 
should be to all of us, 
and especially to the 
of which he 
was the late chief. 
When, I think 
of him I seem to see 
light 
path 
which 


Society 
then, 


a great shed 


the 


of 


upon in 
front 


waits only till we move 


us, 


to move onward too 
—still onward, and to 
keep its post fronting 
darkness. And 
the great light shed 
from him 


the 


is this: 
That in the work of 
his aided, 
the 
brain 


hands, 
guided by work 
of the into 
shapes of everlasting 
and 





beauty utility, 
shall find 


delight as 


man . 
delight, a 
of 


waking 


BOOK AND PRINT CASE. 


summer 
to 

music along thecoasts 
of the world under summer's sun and the still 
shining stars of heaven. Work, incessant work, with Beauty 
for our everlasting aim—this is the William Morris, this is the 


seas 
Designed by Ambrose Heal. ae 


Executed by J. Johns. aes 


and moon, 


memory of him, this the light shining upon the darkness of the 
future which we all .. . . ought to cherish and abide by for ever.” 

Work! and, for an everlasting aim, That has been 
and still is the ideal of the Society—an ideal to which it has 


Beauty ! 


remained steadfast, despite the hostile criticisms that have 
been directed against it. One aim, among others, was 
to invest modern industry with the beauty and_ pleasure 
of the old, of Helen spinning, for instance, with her ‘‘ distaff 
charged with wool of violet blue.” In so far as 
it hoped to accomplish this it has failed, but in 

SIGN FOR 


resurrecting many old crafts and establishing them 


under reasonably beautiful conditions, in reviving 
people’s interest in good handiwork, in raising 
the commercial taste and making it possible for 


some very large firms of manufacturers to deal in 


real art products, it has been eminently successful. 
But so long as cheapness is an indispensable 
quality of a thing's saleableness, so long will the 
powers of darkness triumph, so long will Helen 
and appear real than a 
In answer to this question of cost, the 
Society itself has formulated an answer sufficiently 


her spinning no more 


dream. 


clear to make its aim clear to everyone. 

‘In some quarters it appears to have been 
supposed that our exhibitions are intended to 
saleable 


appeal, by the exhibition of cheap: and 


articles, to what are rudely termed ‘the masses’ ; 
we appeal to all, certainly, but it should be re- 
membered that cheapness in art and handicraft is 
well-nigh impossible, save in some forms of more 


BARC 
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or less mechanical reproduction. In fact, cheapness as a 
rule, in the sense of low-priced productions, can only be 
obtained at the cost of cheapness—that is, the cheapening of 
human life and labour; surely, in reality, a most wasteful 
and extravagant cheapness. It is difficult to see how, under 
present economic conditions, it can be otherwise. Art is, 
in the true sense, after all, the crown and flowering of life 
and labour, and we cannot reasonably expect to gain that 
true value of the human life and labour 
Of course there is the difference 
a table 


crown except at the 
of which it is the result. 
of cost between materials to be taken into account ; 
a cloth may be of silk or of linen ; 
and fancy 


may be of oak or of deal ; 
but the labour, skill, taste, intelligence, thought, 
which gives the sense of art to the work is much the same, 
and, being bound up with human lives, needs the means of life 
in its completion for their proper sustenance.’ 

In making it possible, by its example and by its exhibitions, 
for many crafts to live by their individual practice, without the 
help of commercialism, the Arts and Crafts Society ha: done a 
good work. It has also done something to establish it on a com- 
mercial basis. This, of course, is the great desideratum—to im- 
pregnate the whole business of life with their ideals. Yet the 
difficulty of this consummation lies in the fact that there cannot 
bea general impulse towards the fiae arts till civilisation has been 
transformed into some other condition of life. In this country to- 
day the mass of the people do not require the help ofart. What- 
ever they have chosen for the fruit and crown of life, it is not art. 
It occupies no part in the scheme of life ; it is not, as in 
fortunate times, its very expression; but at the same time it 
must be conceded that the arts and crafts during the last fifty 
years have made a good fight with the materialism which is 
bound up with our nineteenth-century prosperity. 

The handicrafts form the basis of art in its highest manifes- 
tation ; if there is no opening for these multifarious streams to 
flow over the land, the richer flowers of art cannot blossom. 
That this is generally recognised, witness the numerous schools 
where the teaching of the crafts occupies an honourable position. 
And, as we have frequently pointed out, the craft-work is 
invariably of a higher artistic standard than the painting and 
sculpture. It seems to us that if something could be done to 
divert more of the talent at our schools to the study of the crafts 
it would be of immense benefit to the arts. Unfortunately there 
attached to the practice of 


more 


is some foolish imaginary prestige 
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DESIGN FOR CRETONNE. 
By Alfred Carpenter. 


painting, sculpture, and architecture, which seems to be with- 
held from the poorer stepsisters, whose humble and all-sufficient 
duty it is to give to the home homeliness, to add graciousness 
to the person of women, to dower with comeliness the veriest 
utilities we touch. Only when art gets rid of this fatal arriére 
pensée for applause, when it discovers, which it must sooner or 
later, that it is sufficient unto itself, will it accept its most proper 
individual mode of expression, be it chair, or gem, or picture, 
or marble figure. 

From the right understanding of craftsmanship will come the 
love of all art, till the idea of beauty and utility will be pressed to 
the organisation and decoration of cities. 
London Society would appear to be animated by some such 
notion. In this respect it is a sign of the times of the working 
up from little things of art to greater, from a piece of tapestry 


The newly-formed 


to a street, from an ornament of silver or gold to a building. 

At the close of the tenth exhibition of the Arts and Crafts 
Society it is natural to stand aside and ask oneself, Has it suc- 
ceeded? We think it has. In the recent exhibition many 
familiar names were absent. What then? Younger men have 
stepped into the breach and are doing better work. That is not 
strange, for they start from a higher level, and, other things being 
equal, they will go further. However we think of the pioneers, 
however we disparage them in our freedom, we build on the 
foundations they laid against bitter opposition. We may raise 
a prouder fabric than they dreamed of, but they laid with Titanic 
hands the base course. However we swell out the theme, the 
meagre theme it may be, of penurious years, we can only embel- 
lish it. We are inclined to make a mock of the pseudo- 
medizvalism of the pioneers ; let us see to it, now that we have 
come into a clearing, that we retain their sincerity and whole- 
hearted devotion to work, with an everlasting aim to beauty. 

The critics of the Press were not enthusiastic about this 


recent exhibition. Someone gave a false lead, and then echo 


was rife. It compared unfavourably with previous exhibitions, 
We feel it to be extremely difficult to compare 
collections seen several years apart, but we found in the last 
exhibition so much that was excellent that we were perfectly 
satisfied as to the health of the Society ; and anyone studying 
the photographs of some of the exhibits which are reproduced 
in this issue will, we think, at once recognise that this modern 
work is full of interest, and equal in some respects to the 
fine old work whence it receives much of its inspiration. A 
few general tendencies may be noticed—for example, that 
pseudo-medizvalism scarcely raises his archaic head, and that 
lart nouveau is dead. The furniture is trying to reach across 
to a tradition less distant than the thirteenth century. Other 
qualities besides rudeness are cultivated, veneer is no longer 
called pretentious, grace and lightness are found to be not 
incompatible with adequate strength. If we take the work 
of Sir Robert Lorimer, Mr. Romney Green, Mr. Charles 
Spooner, and Mr. Ambrose Heal, we shall find it useful to 
the point of perfection, with some of the suavity of line of 
eighteenth-century furniture. And the qualities of the various 
materials are appreciated at their true value. Surely it would 
be difficult to find anything more delightful than the dressing- 
glass (veneered in walnut !) shown on Plate XVI. The top piece 
of this is of a somewhat unusual form, and shows how design 
can make use of traditional shapes and give them new life. 
Another of the many interesting exhibits by Sir Robert Lorimer 
is the crest of the late Duke of Fife, a fine piece of pine- 
carving, admirably designed and executed. And while refer- 
ring to works in wood we may cite the walnut writing-table by 
Mr. Charles Spooner and the walnut arm-chair by Mr. Romney 
Green (shown on Plate XV) as delightful examples of modern 
furniture based on old work, full of play in their lines, 
thoroughly adapted to their purposes, and admirably executed. 
The exhibits of craft-work in metals were multitudinous, 
and quite beyond the scope of any detailed criticism in these 
pages ; but the silver fruit-dish and candlesticks by Mr. Edward 


they said. 





CASKET IN SHAGREEN AND SILVER. 


Designed by J. Paul Cooper. Executed by J. Paul Cooper, A. H. Mason, 
W. Hazlewood, and B. Instone. 
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Spencer (Plate XIII), the sports cup by Mr. Ashbee (Plate XVI), 
and the casket by Mr. J. Paul Cooper (illustrated on the pre- 
ceding page), may be taken as a fair representation—so far 
as it is possible to represent such objects by photographs— 
of the best work that is being done by modern craftsmen. 
Examples by Mr. Bernard Cuzner, Mr. Harold Stabler, 
Mr. Bainbridge Reynolds, Mr. Bankart, and others might 
equally well be given, but space does not permit, and, for the 
same reason, we must leave untouched the many cartoons for 


STOKE EDITH AND 


stained glass (excepting one delightful example by Mr. Anning 
Bell, reproduced as Plate XIV), the large number of beautiful 
bindings, printed books, illuminated manuscripts, table silver, 
enamels, jewellery, pottery, glass, cane furniture from Dryad 
craftsmen, and the rest of a coilection of no fewer than 550 
exhibits: it being only attempted here to give some outline 
of the aims and achievements of the Arts and Crafts Society, 
and to record the pleasure with which we studied the works 
included in their tenth exhibition. 


ITS PAINTED DECORATIONS. 


By M. JOURDAIN. 
With Photographs by W. H. Bustin. 


~*~ TOKE EDITH, near Hereford, is not exceptionally large 
S —indeed it might be described as ‘‘a mere family house,” 
were it not for its excellent quality due to the fortunate 
combination of the well-filled purse of the Speaker Foley and 
of the tasteand architectural knowledge of his son, who between 
them built and finished the house. It is certainly an instance of 
the taste frequently shown by the ‘‘ new men,” though, at this 
period, there would have been some difficulty in finding a really 
bad or even inferior architect. Like many houses of the late 
seventeenth or early eighteenth century, we know its date with- 
in a year or two, but not its designer. It is p_shaped, with 
variations in detail on each facade. Owing to the rapid fall 
of the ground, the first floor of the north is the ground floor of 
the south fagade, and consequently on the north one sees only 
the low wings, containing the kitchen and disused theatre, and 
the stables. On the other facades the window-doors leading to 
the garden are pleasantly varied in design, the east entrance 
having an enriched door-head with a swag of fruit and leafage, 
and cherub-heads in the style of the woodwork of the time. 
Stoke Edith was bought from the Lingen family by Paul 
Foley, the second surviving son of a wealthy iron-master. 
During the lifetime of this Paul, who was chosen Speaker of 
the House of Commons in 1695 and was credited by Burnet 
with being ‘fa learned lawyer and a man of virtue and good 
principles,” Celia Fiennes came here on her way from Here- 
ford, and saw the old-fashioned timber house that was soon 
to make way for a larger building. The garden was even then 
staked out, no doubt such a formal garden with orangeries, 
fountains, statuary, cone-shaped trees arranged in geometrical 
beds, square ponds, and every quaint and sumptuous departure 
from the natural, as appears in the needlework hangings of 
the green velvet bedchamber. But the needlework garden 
has outlasted the real garden staked out by Paul Foley. On 
her second visit the new house was in process of building. 
“There is to be 3 flat ffronts to ye garden sides; the Right 
wing of ye house is the severall appartments for the ffamily. 
. the other wing to ye other garden are to be Roomes 
of state w" Lookes towards Herrifford town (i.e., the west wing). 
This is to be coupled together with a Large Hall w% com- 
poses the ffront and is of Stone work, the rest is brick only 
Coyn’d with stone and ye windows stone.’ She describes the 
roof as covered with shining slates, and adorned with statuary 
and flower-pots, of which there is no trace to-day. (She is 
quite positive about these ornaments, and on her third and last 
visit writes: ‘‘ The adornment of the Rooffe is flower potts and 
figures globes and scallop shells.”) It is difficult to imagine 
their raison d'‘étre, as Stoke Edith is not one of those flat-roofed 
and balustraded houses which called for such additions, and 





where their judicious use broke the skyline and added in- 
terest to the composition. The house was still unfinished 
when she came this way a third time. She had just passed 
through Worcestershire noting the prosperity of Thomas Foley 
of Whitley, who was called ‘‘Tom of ten Thousand.” His 
cousin, Thomas Foley of Stoke, also prosperous, had succeeded 
the Speaker in 1699. Thomas was a Commissioner of Trades 
and Plantations in the reign of Anne, and one of the Auditors 
of the Imprest. Robinson tells us (though without giving any 
authority) that he was a man of taste and possessed of some 
architectural knowledge, and it is possible that ‘‘ the designs 
of the house may have been drawn by him with the assistance of 
Sir Christopher Wren, its reputed builder.”” This, however, and 
the attribution to Wren, is conjectural. When Celia Fiennes 
saw Stoke for the third time, the east or family wing was 
inhabited, the west up in shell, and the whole ‘ will be a com- 
pleate building and deserves £10,000 to Live Like it.” This 
time she sees the interior, and the fact that she does not mention 
the decorative paintings by Thornhill is a sufficient proof that 
they were not then in existence, for she finds nothing finished 
but neat good wainscot and tapestry. The change in taste in 
decoration is noticeable by comparison with the neighbouring 
but earlier Holme Lacey. 

In great houses in the early eighteenth century the 
plasterer was giving way to the ‘‘history painter,” and it is 
characteristic that the Earl of Manchester, in writing to Van- 
brugh, required all his ceilings at Kimbolton to be covered for 
painting. The character of painted decoration, and its ex- 
pense, of course restricted it to great houses, though Thornhill’s 
charge of three shillings and fourpence per square yard seems 
reasonable enough to-day. There is a full record of his 
activity in his drawings at Stoke Edith, which are said to date 
from 1710, while in his note-book in the British Museum, upon 
a sketch of a pediment, is pencilled “ for Stoke Court in Here- 
fordshire Tho. Foley.” A similar sketch upon the opposite 
page is entitled ‘‘Truth and Eloquence and Justice crowned by 
Time and honoured by Future Ages.” 

The hall, very large and lofty (see Plate XI), is lighted on 
the north side by sash windows. On the east and west sides are 
doors leading to the staircase hall, while the saloon is entered 
by doors on the south side. In the hall the actual projection 
of the cornice is replaced by architectural relief in perspective, 
which was a favourite exercise of the painter’s ingenuity ; 


while figures from the central group of the assembled gods 
appear floating with their clouds beyond the imaginary archi- 
tectural framework. The lower portion of this two-storeyed 
hall is panelled, and each large panel decorated in sepia with 
scenes of fantastic rock-architecture, imaginary towns in im- 
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STOKE EDITH: VIEW FROM TERRACE, 


possible situations, by some imitator of Salvator Rosa—such as 
Lankrink. These sober-coloured sketches throw up the bright- 
Thornhill had 


set down the marriage of Cupid and Psyche as a likely 


ness of Thornhill’s canvases above them. 


subject in his note-book, and this appears on one wall. The 
west wall has an exhaustive and animated gathering of the arts 
and sciences. The wall above the chimneypiece is differently 
handled. The chimney-breast is treated architecturally with a 
painted figure in a niche, while on either side are vistas of 
colonnades and open air. The Speaker Foley contemplates 
and discusses from the painted balustrade, very much as 
Laguerre’s fantastic groups of all the nations admire the glories 
of the saloon at Blenheim, painted about this time.* 

The staircases are on either side of the hall, between the 
latter and the sitting-rooms that occupy the corners of the 
house. Thornhill’s handiwork again appears on the grand 
staircase. On the ceiling Apollo and Diana 
in the heavens (separated from the walls by 
an architectural framework) are pouring their 
arrows upon the sons and daughters of Niobe, 
who appear in various attitudes of distress and 
death. 

The ladies, who were the wives of the five 
times married Thomas Foley of Stoke (who 
was member for Herefordshire from 1734 to 
1747), may have been prompted by these large 
canvases to a most ambitious display of pictorial 
needlework, which is carried round the green 
velvet bedroom from cornice to dado, conceal- 
ing the door. 
a formal garden with its orangery, statuary, 
fountains, neat geometrical beds of turf bordered 


It represents different aspects of 


with flowers, and cone-shaped clipped yews. 
The velvet bed which gives its name to the 
room dates from the late seventeenth century ; 
it is doubtless that mentioned by Celia Fiennes 
as of earlier date than the finishing of the 
house. (‘‘ There is two or three damask beds 
and one velvet one what they had _ before.”’) 
The dressing-room which opens out of this 
is wainscoted with cedar. 


* Vanbrugh writes of Blenheim, March 1707-8: ‘‘ There 
will be a great saloon this summer.” 


Thomas, the eldest son of the founder of the Foley for- 
tunes, had had the Whitley estate in Worcestershire, and it was 
to his cousin, the third Thomas Foley of Stoke, that the 
property of this senior branch fell in 1766. Not long after- 
wards he was raised to the peerage as Baron Foley of 
Kidderminster. The charming late-eighteenth-century decora- 
tion of the saloon is the work of his second son, 
the Hon. Edward Foley,* to whom Stoke Edith was given 
as his portion. The ceiling is divided into panels filled with 
delicate classic motifs on white and gold. Large mirrors take 
their place in the scheme of decoration on the walls and above 
the chimneypiece. The room is a very good example of the re- 
fined detail of this period, and is very probably the work of some 
Italian artist contemporary with, but unaffected by, the Adams. 


* 1747-1803. Edward Foley, who died in 1803, was succeeded by his son, 
Edward Thomas Foley, M.P. fcr Ludgershall and for Herefordshire. 





DOORWAY IN SALOON, LEADING INTO THE HALL. 
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SOME OXFORD DETAILS—II. 


With Photographs 


-T *O some Oxford means the river—the flash 
] of cights, or punting of the intricate 
Cher ; to others it is the meeting-place 

of mind with mind, the adventure of high talk 
at midnight when the world is quiet ; to others 
again, to such as Lamb or Matthew Arnold, 
‘* What a place 
It seems as though 


it is a treasure-house of books. 
to be in is an old library ! 
all the souls of all the writers, that have be- 
queathed their labours to these Bodleians, were 
reposing here, as in some dormitory or middle 
state. I do not want to handle, to profane 
the leaves, their winding-sheets. I could as 
So writes Elia, sound- 
ing that note of sentimental antiquarianism, the 


soon dislodge a shade.” 


affection for things simply because they are old, 
which has echoed for a century after him, and 
Walk through the Bodleian, 
or go read in some college library, panelled, 
warm, and lit. 


is resonant still. 


There is a sense of well-being 
hold 
There is 
not now that bitterness or high feeling about 


about a library. The shelves around 


friends, or, at the worst, dumb foes. 


books that fed the flames with painted leaves 
at the orders of Edward VI’s commissioners, 
or scattered the pages of Duns Scotus to blow 
about the quad of New College or scare the 
Buckinghamshire deer,* in that first enthusiasm 
for classical learning which came with the early 
years of the Reformation. 

Merton (Plate I) has 
library since the fourteenth century. 
the oldest in Oxford. 


College used its 


It is thus 


* “We found a certain Mr. Greenfield, a gentleman of 


him “blanshers to keep the deer within his wood.” 


quoted in Andrew Lang's “‘ Oxford 





ENTRANCE TO CHAPEL, BRASENOSE COLLEGE. 


But the scholars for whom Bishop Rede 


Buckinghamshire, 
gathering up part of the same books’ leaves, as he said, therewith to make 


Commissioner Layton, 


By W. G. NEWTON. 


specially taken for “The Architectural Review.” 





CUPOLA ON HIGH SCHOOL. 
Sir T. G. Jackson, R.A., Architect. 


designed it would find it little familiar to-day. 
Indeed, for the medizval scholar a library must 
have been not unlike a stable, with its stalls 
where the few books were chained, with room 
for three readers at a time, its glimmering 
candle here and there when the days were 
short, and rushes, I suppose, on the floor. 
Here in the gloom and cold, rattling their 
chains and rustling their feet, those stripling 
scholars pored over their ‘‘ Aristotil and his 
philosophie” till the bell rang for supper and 
bed. A step towards comfort was made when 
the roof was boarded in as a ceiling to keep 
out draughts, about 1500. The walls were 
panelled a hundred years later, and the book- 
cases put in—where the books could stand in 
ordered lines, no longer chained against the too 
zealous bibliophile—at a cost of forty-three 
shillings apiece. 

There are fewer panelled rooms than might 
perhaps be expected in Oxford. The freshman 
in his imagination sees a suite, looking out 
upon some blowing garden or antique street, 
where the woodwork has the gloss that age 
alone can give: such a room as that in 
Queen’s, with its carved cornice and sly half- 
pilasters, which seem to be playing hide-and- 
seek on each side the fireplace. But more 
often must he be content with papered walls, 
grained bookcases, and a maroon draped man- 
telshelf. Perhaps colleges might do better than 
this, and, with panelled rooms and sound and 


pleasant furnishing, awaken that sense of the fitting which is 
the germ of good taste 





with a little of that prodigality which 


can delight to-day the wanderer among the Inns of Holborn or 





ENTRANCE TO PRINCIPAL'S HOUSE, J 


the Strand, where the comely woodwork of panelling and 
baluster can 


attract faltering footsteps into mean entries, 
up dingy staircases. 
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The college and 
the inn are first 
cousins. The essence 
of the college plan, at 
least since the seven- 
teenth century, is, as 
Mr. Vallance has re- 
cently emphasised, 
the staircase as the 
unit of communica- 
tion. ‘* There are few 
corridors in Oxford.”’ 
And so the great re- 
building of colleges 
in Stuart times has 


j Sige ns: | a" left a fine legacy of 
LIBRARY STAIRCASE, QUEEN'S stout timber _ stair- 
COLLEGE. cases, with handrail, 


baluster, and string 
that have outlived the use of many generations. And they had 
need be stout too; for the undergraduate, no less than the 
dweller in slums, has a way of using light and inflammable 
fittings as fuel, though his motive is revelry and not hunger. 
But not all times are convenient; and he may not, just 
when and how he will, gather fuel and light a fire. Of 
an ordinary night he cannot so much as singe the geraniums 
in the third quad, but porters hear of it, and deans are alert. 
But should the college have won a cup or made its bumps 
on the river, then is there a night of licensed carnival. 
Behind its bolted gates it riots “fen famille.” The built 
pyre blazes, falls, and is rebuilt. Dusky figures dance round, 





FAN VAULTING IN PASSAGE BETWEEN FIRST AND 
SECOND QUADRANGLES, ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE. 


as in some old barbaric rite. The air is sown with fire— 
wall, window, and gable gleam against the night. Faster go 
the dancers, and louder is the shouting, as little Cadgeby’s 
arm-chair feeds the slackening blaze: the more intimate 
furnishings of the college are thrown on the flames 
veterum decora alta parentum 
Devolvunt 

and bolder revellers are even now whispering—— But who are 
we profanely to peer into the mysteries of a college orgy ? 
\When the summer days bring American visitors to Oxford, 
they will see two men studiously digging out of the gravel the 
dusky stain. And they will marvel, and pass on to see the 
chapel pews. 

In earlier and more parochial days education was largely 
a personal matter for each college head. The ‘ schools” 
where the medieval 
student learnt his jg “ty 
theology, medicine, % 
or law, were low- 
roofed shed S, 
huddled round St. 
Mary’s, as_ booths 
and shops cling to 
theskirts ofa French 
cathedral. Later, 
teachers were better 
housed in the 


‘es 


schools” quad- 





rangle, with its gate- 
way of the Five 
Orders, whose gilded 
splendours King 
James had_ white- 
washed, because 
“none, especially 
when the sun shone, 





could behold them.” 
But Oxford has al- 
ways been outgrow- 
ing its clothes. And in the days before Sir T. G. Jackson 
built the new schools on the High, Divinity lectures used 


CHIMNEYPIECE IN FELLOWS’ 
ROOM, QUEEN'S COLLEGE. 


to be given in one of the cathedral chapels, where, set in 
a Jacobean pulpit (Plate II), the professor would unravel 
obscure points of theology, while, no doubt, the voices of the 
worshippers sounded near at hand: which is surely how divinity 
should be taught. 

If the first half of the seventeenth century was one of 
the great building periods in Oxford, the last thirty years have 
been another. Hardly a college but has its new buildings, 
from the work of Bodley at Magdalen to that of Mr. Champ- 
neys at Oriel. It would be an interesting and a large subject 
to survey, this last thirty years of Oxford building: to see how 
far modern ideas of building for health and convenience have 
modified plan and construction, how far the taste of architect 
and don have been able to create a type as efficient, and at the 
same time as full of character, as our development of domestic 
architecture during the same period. The conditions were in 
a large degree favourable: money not stinted, materials and 
craftsmanship good, able designers. But the result has cer- 
tainly been no work of such superb vigour as Gibbs’s Camera, 
or of such definite character, such sureness of touch, as Queen’s 
or Keble. Keble has frightened us, clients and architect alike. 
Lest they, too, shall be thought so disastrously original, com- 
mon rooms have whispered caution, and the results have been, 
ifcultured, tame; falling short, it may be, of what might have 
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THE DOME OF THE RADCLIFFE LIBRARY. 


been expected of a day when architecture is so full of life, 
controversy, energy, and ability, as it is to-day. One might 
wish that Norman Shaw, with all his impatience of the letter 
of history, all his grasp of the spirit of its teaching, had had an 
opportunity in Oxford. But his name was hardly known there. 

The university is peculiar in possessing an example of a 
stvle of architecture which is little found in England, the style 
of the period which marks the invasion of Gothic by Classic: 
such work as is found in Notre Dame at Grand Audely or 
St. Jacques at Dieppe. The mingling of pilaster and buttress, 
tracery and entablature, is uncommon in England, mainly 
perhaps because at the time when such work was being done, 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century, church-building was 
at a standstill (it was a period of dissolution rather than growth 
of ecclesiastical establishments), while in domestic building the 
increase of security, and the rise of a new class of merchant- 
prince who wanted a country-house and not a fortified castle, 
led to a sharp break in the tradition of Gothic house-building. 
But in Oxford building tradition tends to be a hundred years 
behindhand. So that we find in the middle of the seventeenth 
century the builders of Brasenose College Chapel doing work 
which would have been natural for churches, had there been 
any to build, a hundred years earlier. 

Brasenose had, however, been given a lead in this mingling 
of the Gothic and Renaissance modes by the garden quad- 
rangle of John’s. This gracious and delightful work has been 
ascribed to Inigo Jones. Prof. Reginald Blomfield, however, 
thinks that this is wrong. The work, in his judgment, is Flemish 
rather than Italian in feeling, though the form of the arcading 
is, of course, Italian, with the slenderness and sweetness of Fra 
Giocondo’s work in Verona. Perhaps Le Sueur, who made 
the fine bronze figures of King Charles I and Queen Mary 


(Plate III) over the two doorways, was the author of the whole 
quadrangle. In any case it is one of the most refreshing build- 
ings in Oxford. Even those who do not appreciate the subtle 
intertwining of Gothic with Renaissance, the purposed contrast 
of delicate carving and flat wall-space, the conscious symmetry 
of the long garden front, a symmetry that has outgrown medi- 
zvalism, or how the formal niches are linked to a more rugged 
past by their crouching figures of lion and unicorn-- even they 
will delight to walk here. Indeed, the self-consciousness of 
the design might be irritating if we analysed it over-closely. 
To perfect its charms it should be paved, and a little fountain 
be set to sing in the wall. 


(To be concluded.) 


Referring to the photograph of the gateway at Queen’s 
College reproduced on this page, it may be pointed out that 
the open cupola has recently been restored in Portland stone, 
the original work having fallen into decay. Queen’s College 
is an especially distressing example of the decay of stonework 
—being perhaps only equalled by the Peckwater Quadrangle 
of Christ Church—the heads and sills of many of its windows, 
together with the surface of walls, being in a deplorable con- 
dition. Sooner or later this crumbling stonework must be 
replaced, as in the case of the Tom Tower, which has recently 
been almost completely renovated under the direction of 
Mr. Carée. The cupola-crowned gateway of Queen’s College 
is centrally placed on the front to High Street, and encloses a 
statue of Queen Caroline, consort of George II; the figure 
being the work of Henry Cheere. The front dates from about 
1733, and is generally ascribed to Hawksmoor. | 
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Plate ILI. February 1913. 
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Plate VIII. 


2 Debruary 1913. 
HUNTERCOMBE PLACE, HENLEY-ON-THAMES: GARDEN FRONT. 2 
Oswald P. Milne, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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Plate IX. 


VIEW FROM SOUTH-EAST. 


ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, TOOTING GRAVENEY, LONDON, S.W. 


Temple Moore, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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Plate XI. February 1913. 
THE HALL, STOKE EDITH, HEREFORDSHIRE, WITH PAINTED DECORATIONS BY THORNHILL. 
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Plate XIV. : ¢ . February 1913. 
CARTOON FOR STAINED GLASS. ° : et oe toe 
By Robert Anning Bell. 


(Arts and Crafts Exhibition.) 
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SANATORIA FOR 


means of stamping out the terrible scourge of consump- 

tion, we have thought it to be of immediate practical 
interest to elicit the views of medical men and architects on the 
provision of sanatoria and other accommodation under the 
Insurance Act. 

In our issue for January, after briefly outlining the main 
points, we published an article by Dr. Fisher on ‘‘ Sanatoria for 
Children” and one dealing with some fundamental considera- 
tions by Mr. J. E. Drower, and we also included illustrated 
descriptions of the Benenden institution and a sanatorium 
on the tent system at Colorado Springs. In the present issue 
we publish an article by Mr. Leipoldt, who, as the result of 
visits throughout Europe and America, has an intimate know- 
ledge of the subject ; together with some expressions of views 
Only by a thorough review of the whole 


. | ‘HERE being so many and varied opinions as to the best 


by correspondents. 
matter can it be hoped to determine the best means to adopt, 
and as an interchange of opinions is essential to this end 
we invite contributions from all readers who are able to add 
anything material to the discussion. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF GERMANY. 
By C. L. LEIPOLDT, F.R.C.S. 


THE impartial discussion of the sanatorium problem 
cannot fail to be productive of good, for the whole question 
is still wrapped about with a certain amount of prejudice and 
sentiment which has so far caused the public to overlook 
what are, after all, essential preliminaries to its proper con- 
sideration. Much has lately been written and said about the 
benefits, both to the individual and to the community, to 
be derived from the National Insurance Act in connection with 
the treatment of consumptive patients. Above all, the estab- 
lishment of sanatoria all over the country has been hailed as 
an epoch-making change which will produce the most beneficial 
results on which a Government responsible for such a change 
may legitimately congratulate itself. But when we study the 
facts we may be pardoned that natural scepticism which is apt 
to intrude itself into the discussion when on the one side is 
marshalled the insistent record of experience, and on the other 
the unchecked optimism of humanitarian sentiment. 

The incidence and mortality of phthisis pulmonalis have 
steadily diminished in this country; in Scotland and Ireland 
the decline has been much less marked; in some countries— 
Hungary and Dalmatia, for example—there has been no decline 
whatever. But it is idle to contend that this decline has 
coincided with the introduction of sanatorium treatment. The 
German statistics show that such a contention cannot be main- 
tained. When, mainly through the enthusiastic instrumentality 
of Pannwitz, Germany in 1899 embarked on an extensive 
scheme of sanatorium treatment, which has given that country 
the finest system of consumption treatment-centres in the 
world, it was popularly, and even professionally, supposed that 
the results would amply justify the expenditure of energy, 
money, and trouble. Yet the well-considered verdict of 
Grotjahn (Die Anstalten fiir Lungenkrankheiten) is that while 
“these institutions have undoubtedly benefited numerous in- 
dividuals, it cannot honestly be maintained that they have 
stemmed, even in the slightest degree, the force of consumption 
as a general disease.” It is well to lay some stress on this 
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point, for the example of Germany must be closely studied, 
since from it are to be learned lessons that may be of the utmost 
value to our doctors, our institutional administrators, and our 
architects. I propose, therefore, to go into some detail with 
regard to what has actually been done in Germany, and to 
point out, briefly, what conclusions may be drawn from such a 
summary. 

At the end of last year there were in Germany 138 public 
sanatoria for adult patients suffering from pulmonary phthisis ; 
these dispose of 14,097 beds, which, allowing the minimum 
of three months’ treatment per patient, enable them to admit 
56,000 patients per year. In addition there are 21 public 
sanatoria for children, with 1,352 beds; roo institutions for 
tuberculous children suffering from surgical tuberculosis (nearly 
g,000 beds); 99 forest colonies (Walderholungsstatten) ; 
16 forest schools; and 33 observation stations. 

For phthisical patients (adults) in advanced stages of the 
disease there are 128 special institutions, but by far the larger 
number of such patients are still unable to receive institutional 
treatment, although newer hospitals (I may instance the recon- 
struction of the Wenzel-Hancke Hospital at Breslau, in which 
provision has been made for a special building for consumptive 
patients in a double infection and isolation block) have arranged 
for the reception of such cases in special departments. 

Scattered throughout the Empire are societies or institutions 
which have for their object the amelioration of the lot of the 
consumptive patient; in North Germany there are 720 such 
Auskunft- und Fiirsorgestellen, and in Bavaria (which has 
always been in advance of the rest of the Empire in matters 
of social hygiene) no fewer than 527. There are forty-seven 
polyclinics for the treatment of consumptive patients; in these 
tuberculin treatment is given, but it is a remarkable fact—and 
one which we shall do well seriously to consider—that institu- 
tions analogous to our tuberculin dispensaries, at one time 
popular in Germany, have steadily diminished in number since 
they have not proved their efficacy. 

A résumé of the whole subject of institutional treatment in 
Germany will be found ina note in the Zeitschrift fiir Kran- 
kenanstalten, Heft 28. viii. From these statistics it will be seen 
how thorough and how advanced is the progress of institutional 
treatment of consumption in Germany. 

When we study the sanatoria themselves, from an admini- 
strative and architectural point of view, we find that the cost of 
sanatorium treatment compares unfavourably with the cost of 
institutional treatment for ordinary medical or surgical cases. 
The tendency has been, of recent years, to build sanatoria 
which are architectonically and structurally worthy of the 
large Krankenkassen that own them; this has enhanced the 
cost per bed, but has undoubtedly been of some benefit in so 
far as it has robbed the institutions of the dreariness associated 
with a poorer-looking infirmary. The value of a proper appre- 
ciation of architectural beauty is fully recognised by German 
architects and hospital committees, who sometimes spend what 
seems an extravagant sum on the decoration and beautifying of 
their administrative and ward blocks, as in the case of the 
Moabit, the Mun'ch-Schwabing, and the new Charité at Berlin. 
In the case of private institutions this insistence on the import- 
ance of zsthetic environment is even more pronounced ; as an 
example I may cite the reconstructed St. Blasien Sanatorium 
in the Schwarzwald, which is one of the oldest establishments , 
of its kind, but now one of the most elaborate and sumptuous. 
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The accompanying table (A) gives details of some of the 
more important public sanatoria in Germany, which are useful 
for comparison with our own. 


TABLE A. 
STATISTICS OF PRINCIPAL GERMAN SANATORIA. 


(Cost is given in Marks.) 


7 Cost per |Cost per); +... Daily 
“a | Date of | NO | site | Bed | Bed |2otal | Cost 
NAME. Erection.| 644; Value. | (Build- | (Equip- Bed er 
| - ing). | ment). : Bed. 


1. Rupertshain i. Taunus , 1885 | 138 | 51,000 4,754 688 | 5,442 
(females). 

2. Koénigsberg—L.A.Han. | 1895 70 | 13,500 | 2,700 600 | 3,300 3°12 
Goslar (male). 


3. Grabowsee. Red Cross 1896 189 11,900 | 3,915 397 | 4,312 | — 
(male). 

4. Albertsberg, Saxony | 1897 | 121 nominal 3,058 330 | 3,388 — 
(male). 


5. Oderberg—-L. A.Hansa- 
towns (male). 


1897 | 114 | 40,000 | 6,614 798 | 7,412 | 5°33 


6. Stiege—-L. A. Braun- | 1897 86 -- 1,878 354 | 2,232 | 3°21 
schweig. | 

7. Silzheyn bei Ellrich | 1898 | 130 | 29,000 | 6,323 492 | 6,815 | — 
(male). 


8. Vogelsang bei Magde- | 1899 | 164 | 14,000 | 4,189 | 1,171 | 5,360 | — 
burg (female). 
g. Schwartzenbach (male) | 1899 70 | 31,000 | 2,217 554 | 2,771 | 3°05 


10. Friedrichsheim (male) - | 1899 | 170 | 27,000 | 7,612 735 | 8,347 | 4°92 


11. Gliickauf—Blankenburg 1900 | 100 | 10,000 | 5,440 557 | 5.997 | 4°64 
(female). 

12. Oberkaufungen Red _ goo | 112 4,000 | 4,669 419 | 5,088 | — 
Cross (mixed). 

13. Augusta-Victoria Lepp- | 1901 _ | 119 3,235 470 | 3,705 | — 
springe (male) 

14. Sandbach—Hesse | rigor | 110 | 30,000 | 10,073 | 1,473 | 11,546 | 5°12 
(male). 

15. Erbprinzentanne bei | 1902 57 | 42,000 | 2,798 797 | 3,595 | 288 
Zellerfeld (male). 

16. Holsterhausen (male) - | 1902 112 21,500 | 5,625 625 | 6,250; — 


17. Obornik in Posen (male) | 1903 100 38,000 | 5,600 660 | 6,260 


18, Beringhausen (male) - | 1904 | 130 104,000 | 6,461 808 | 7,269 

19. Luise-Gueury, Munich | 1904 83 40,000 5,288 482 | 5,770 
(female) 

20. Moltkefels (male) - - |1904-5, 100 69,000 7,000 | 1,030 | 8,030 - 


Notwithstanding all this elaboration and thoroughness, the 
fact has become clear that sanatorium treatment does not pro- 
duce the results anticipated. Its usefulness, to the individual 
and to the community, does not appear to be commensurate 
with the cost. It is agreed that simplification of structure and 
economy in building and administration may, and ought to, 
considerably reduce the expense of such treatment. Thus 
Schmidt estimates that a properly equipped sanatorium should 
not exceed 4,500 francs per bed (exclusive of site cost; the 
estimate is for an institution of 100 to 180 beds), and his 
statistics, with regard to the Swiss sanatoria, compare very 
favourably with those of the German institutions. 


TABLE B. 
STATISTICS OF SIX Swiss SANATORIA. 


Cost of Build- 


NAME. — of . r 1 edly Al ‘apes Pe 

Value not in Francs, per Bed. 
included). 

Leysin - - : - 121 3.727 449 3°12 

Heiligenschwendi_ - - 141 4,100 470 ado 

Wald - - - - 100 4,800 700 2 96 

Bale - - . . : go 5.400 I,11I 416 

Clairmont - - - : 60 5,394 909 Not given. 

Braunwald- - - . 33 5,506 576 Not given. 





The Danish sanatoria, too, have been built and equipped at 
a comparatively low figure, the average for the four large 
national institutions with 350 beds working out at £172 
per bed. 

In the circumstances it is not to be wondered at that the 
present-day tendency is to economise on buildings; further 
economy on administration seems impossible, since it has been 
shown that the lowest figure at which the bare necessities of 
life can be purchased for sanatoria patients in Germany is 
1s. 6d. per adult patient (Pannwitz). 

With these facts before us, we may ask ourselves if it is 
worth while to follow on the lines already initiated, with such 
comparatively poor success, in Germany. It seems to me that 
it would be far better to proceed on entirely new lines, and, 
starting from the point which Germany has reached after more 
than a decade of experiment, to deal separately with the two 
main sections of consumptive patients. We have, on the one 
hand, the incipient cases; for these sanatoria treatment holds 
out a chance of success, though it is a moot point whether we 
are not too sanguine in estimating that chance. On the other, 
there is the patient suffering from advanced phthisis. It is he, 
and not the incipient case, who is a danger to the community ; 
with him, mainly, lies the responsibility of spreading the 
disease. Obviously sanatorium treatment will not benefit him; 
it may, and can, give him temporary relief, and enable him to 
resume for a brief period his work, and so to remain economi- 
cally useful. But if he goes back to his home environment he 
will certainly break down again, and he is always a potential 
source of infection. 

We come then to the suggestion that is rapidly finding 
favour in Germany, and has already been adopted with 
striking results in Scandinavia in connection, first, with leprosy, 
and more recently with tuberculosis in its advanced stages. 
This suggestion is that the advanced patient should be perma- 
nently isolated in tuberculosis colonies or special institutions. 
Broadly speaking, this is the ‘“ Asylisierung”’ system of Grot- 
jahn in contradistinction to the ordinary hospitalisation which 
we follow to-day. I need not here enter into the vexed question of 
the infectiousness of the disease. Whether we accept the views of 
the contagionists, such as Koch and Cornet, or agree with those 
of the dispositionists, such as Hueppe and Riffel, makes little 
difference. The experiments of Bang in Denmark have shown 
that isolation is a positive factor in reducing the mortality from 
tuberculosis, and with this proof it is sufficient to be content for 
the present. 

In our campaign against phthisis therefore we shall have to 
provide sanatoria for the treatment of incipient cases, and 
asylums or working colonies for advanced cases able yet to be 
economically useful. There remains a number of advanced 
cases which are incapable of work or of receiving benefit from 
the colony. These should be admitted into the general hos- 
pitals in proper tuberculosis wards built on the plan we now 
employ for the reception of infectious cases. To enter into 
details with regard to the structure and equipment of these three 
classes of treatment centres would take up too much space, but 
may point out that with due regard to efficiency there is no 
need that any of them should be built at a cost exceeding 
£200 per bed, and that this maximum will probably only be 
needed in the case of the tuberculosis wards attached to a general 


hospital where exigencies of space are a consideration. Sana- 


toria and asylum colonies on the American plan could be 
established at a cost very much lower, and if the North Carolina 
system of tuberculosis camps be followed—as it might very 
well be followed in this country—the cost would be reduced to 
a few pounds per patient. 
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Referring to Dr. Fisher's article in THE ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW for January, Mr. A. B. Knapp-Fisher, architect, of 
London, W.C., writes :—‘‘I am particularly interested in the 
question of mind over body in the case of sickness and disease, 
and as Dr. Theodore Fisher has laid such stress on this point 
may I be permitted to say, after some experience in dealing 
with children in a very poor part of London, that the necessity 
of constant activity for them is essential. The average town- 
bred boy or girl is not the least inspired or invigorated by the 
charm of the country alone, and if left to their own devices 
would quickly find their way to the nearest town. This fact 
cannot be overlooked, for the best of country may be chosen, 
and the most perfectly-equipped sanatorium be built, but 
unless the mind of the child is considered the treatment will 
be very greatly hindered. Dr. Theodore Fisher suggests 
nature study in the form of an aviary. This, I think, would 
be excellent, but would become monotonous in 
itself. He also adds that children removed for 
any length of time would require some form of 
education which entails the use of the hands 
upon objects of interest, and which would at the 
same time train the minds of the children. But 
—and now I come to my main point—there is 
something which meets both these requirements, 
thanks to the genius of Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell. I refer to the educational value and 
character-creating qualities of the Boy Scout 
movement. Surely this form of education, which 
interests the boys right away and gets at them 
from their own standpoint, would be the ideal 
occupation for children in sanatoria, and one 
which would, more than anything else, create a 
healthy frame of mind, which is so essential for 
the speedy recovery from any disease. The great 
fault of modern education is that too much is 
done for the child, when the child should be so 
educated as to be able to do for himself. I hope 
the above will not be considered irrelevant. I 
feel sure the only way to improve the general 
conditions of the community, and, incidentally, 
to gradually banish tuberculosis, is not only to 
discuss the methods of erection of sanatoria or 
the advantages of site, but first to put oneself 
into the child’s place and to study his needs as 
far as possible from his standpoint.” 

From Miss Lawrence we have received an 
illustrated booklet of her open-air college at 
Letchworth, a building designed by Mr. W. H. 
Cowlisnaw. It was fully described and illus- 
trated in THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW for 
March 1908, to which readers are referred for 
particulars; but we add the following from 
Miss Lawrence’s letter, as bearing on the equip- 
ment of sanatoria:—‘‘I can specially recom- 
mend the stretched canvas swing beds that I 
use—no mattress is required; also the corticene 
(a thick kind of linoleum) flooring, which is ever- 
lasting wear.” 

We shall be glad to hear from any readers who 
have opinions to express on the subject of sana- 
toria; but we would particularly emphasise that 
in all such contributions the practical problems 
to be faced in institutions under the National 
Insurance Act should be kept paramount in 
mind. 
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Piates I, II, and III are referred to in the article on 
“‘ Some Oxford Details” (page 36); Plate IV in the article on 
“‘Leycester Hospital, Warwick” (page 25); Plates V and VI 
in the article on ‘‘Iford Manor and its Garden”’ (page 28) ; 
Plate XI in the article on “‘ Stoke Edith and its Painted 
Decorations ” (page 34), and Plates XIII, XIV, XV, and 
XVI in the article on ‘‘ The Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society” (page 31). 

All Saints’ Church, Tooting Graveney (Plate IX), is 
unquestionably one of the finest ecclesiastical buildings erected 
in suburban London since the beginning of the present century. 
It consists of a nave and choir of seven bays, with a Lady 
Chapel beyond. The length of the nave and choir is 130 ft. 
and the height to the crown of the wooden groined ceiling 





View from North-east. 





View from South-west. 


ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, TOOTING GRAVENEY, LONDON, S.W. 


Temple Moore, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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ST. MARGARET'S CHURCH, ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, TOOTING 
LEEDS. GRAVENEY, LONDON, S.W. 


is 55 ft. The nave arcade is flanked on either side by double 
aisles, divided by slender columns of grey Forest of Dean and 
Quarella stone, moulded with much refinement. The tower 
makes a fifth bay to the north aisle, and an organ transept and 
vestries connect the south aisle of the choir with the vicarage. 
A bold effect is obtained throughout the building by taking 
advantage of the ample dimensions of the walls to provide 
dignified internal window splays. At the narthex end of the 
church these splays are 3 ft. 6 in. wide, the wall itself being 
4 ft. 3 in. thick. The church alone, exclusive of fittings, has 
cost £23,000. Mr. Temple Moore, F.R.I.B.A., was the 
architect, and Messrs. S. Sherwin and Son, of Boston, were 
the builders. 

St. Margaret’s Church, Leeds (Plate X), is at present in- 
complete, the only portions erected being the east end, con- 
taining the choir, and the first two bays of the nave. Accom- 
modation is provided for about 650 worshippers. The external 
facings are of red brick with dressings of Bramley Hall stone. 
This stone is also used throughout the interior of the church, 
except for the roof, which is a groined wooden vault. 
Mr. Temple Moore, F.R.I.B.A., was the architect. 

Ballingdon Hall, Essex (Plate XII), dates from the end of 
the sixteenth century, and is a relic of the days when Fleming 
and Dutchman and Huguenot came over to East Anglia, bring- 
ing with them a new manner of house-building. The old 
house makes a delightful picture, and, though shorn of a gable 
and wanting in some details, is, with judicious handling, still 
‘good for another long lease of life. The illustration is an 
enlargement from a plate in Mr. Basil Oliver’s fascinating book 
on ‘‘Old Houses and Village Buildings in East Anglia” (a 
review of which appears elsewhere in this issue), and we are 
indebted to Mr. Batsford for his kindness in allowing us to 
reproduce the original photograph. 

Huntercombe Place (Plates VII and VIII) is set among the 
beech woods which crown the Chiltern 
Hills about six miles from Henley-on- 
Thames. It commands a magnificent 
view over the Thames Valley. Brick and 
timber are the materials found in the 
neighbourhood, and these have been used 
in building the house. The design is 
distinctly brick in character. Brick has 
been used for the mullions of the win- 
dows, and oak timberwork and plaster 
have been introduced in places, the roof 
being covered with hand-made tiles. The 
plan and disposition of the house were 
largely dictated by the site. It is ap- 
proached by a forecourt enclosed by 
brick walls. The tower was a necessary 
part of the design, as all the water has 
to be pumped from a deep well, and large 







storing capacity was essential. A water-softening apparatus 
has also been placed here. The hall, the staircase, and the 
billiard room are panelled in oak, and the dining-room in dark 
mahogany. The floors are mainly of jarrah wood, which takes 
a fine polish and is delightful in colour. Mr. Oswald P. Milne, 
F.R.I.B.A., of London, was the architect, by whom the garden 
work (now beginning to show promise) was also designed. 
Messrs. Thompson & Sons, Ltd., of Louth, were the builders. 
Bricks were supplied by Messrs. Collier, of Reading, and the 
Binfield Brick Co.; sanitary appliances by Messrs. Tylor & Sons ; 
fireplaces, etc., by Messrs. Thomas Elsley, Ltd., and Messrs. 
Elgood & Healy; cooking apparatus by Messrs. McDowall, 
Steven & Co. A lift was installed by Messrs. Smith, Major & 
Stevens, and Messrs. Richard Crittall & Co. were responsible 
for the hot-water and heating services. An interesting self- 
contained electrical plant has been installed in a building about 
a hundred yards from the house. It consists of a paraffin oil 
engine driving a dynamo, the current from which (about 
50 to 70 volts) is controlled by a switch board in the usual way, 
and works in conjunction with a battery of twenty-seven cells 
giving an output of 60 amperes for nine hours. The wires are 
carried in screwed steel tubing, and the current is conveyed 
underground in armoured cable, terminating in a distribution- 
box on the ground floor. Altogether, there are 250 metal- 
filament lamps; but, in addition, current is provided for radiant 
heat, domestic baths, and domestic machinery. There are also 
twenty-six electric clocks, which are worked from a portion of 
the main lighting battery. Messrs. Mather & Platt, Ltd., of 
Westminster, carried out the entire electrical installation, 
which includes also bells and telephones and two lightning 
conductors. 


A MODERN SCHOOL. 


A NEW school on modern lines has lately been built by the 
srighton Education Committee with accommodation for 310 
boys and 310 girls. The classrooms are arranged to accommo- 
date fifty children only instead of sixty as has hitherto been the 
rule, in accordance with the new regulations for lessening 
the size of classes. A special feature has been made of the 
ventilation and lighting ; each classroom has an external wall 
and windows on either side, so that there is an abundance of 
fresh air and light. There are no internal corridors, but open 
verandas connect the classrooms. The building contains 
a large hall, 45 ft. by 26 ft., and there are shower baths supplied 
with hot and cold water, and rooms for the medical inspection 
of the children. The cost of the building was £8,732, which 
works out at £14 Is. 8d. per head, exclusive of the site. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE HOUSES OF EAST ANGLIA. 


In a very real sense East Anglia may be regarded as the 
picturesque home of a departed glory. We walk over the 
green at Long Melford, or toil up the hill to that magnificent 
church at Lavenham, and we wonder where are the people for 
whom such large buildings were necessary; we gaze at the old 
timber halls, and think of the guilds of wool and cloth and 
hose makers who once filled their rooms with bustle and excite- 
ment; we pause before many a brick mansion now serving as a 
farmhouse, and call to mind the quiet pageant of Tudor life. 
A sense of regret is stirred within us, but there is far greater 
occasion for it when, not infrequently, we see beautiful old 
work falling to ruin, or, worse still, incongruously altered and 
patched, if not completely ‘‘ restored,” by modern hands. 
But despite these contemplations and considerations, East 
Anglia affords us a wealth of enjoyment. It was here that the 
fugitives and emigrants from Flanders and Holland found 
hospitable refuge. From over the sea they brought a pretty 
fancy in building, and with them came also a material that, since 
Roman days, had almost fallen into disuse in England. These 
eastern counties were once well wooded, and, with abundance 
of timber at hand, there sprang up many a house whose sturdy 
frame remains intact to this day; but the stock of timber, 
drawn on largely for ‘‘ wooden walls ” both ashore and afloat, 
gradually dwindled, and, coincident with its diminution, the 
revived use of brick became general. First we find brick 
filling the timber framework, and at a later date brick employed 
for the entire shell of the house, often enriched with quaint 
carving and moulding, and sometimes interspersed with the 
terra-cotta panels and ornaments so dear to the heart of the 
foreign workman. 

The story of brick-building thus commenced and developed 
in East Anglia has often been told and illustrated, but never 
before has such an admirable series of photographic views of 
those old houses been brought together as we find in Mr. Basil 
Oliver’s new book. Kent and Sussex and Surrey, Shropshire 
and Cheshire and the Cotswold district, have already been 
dealt with in the same series, but the volume now before us is 
perhaps of even greater interest than any of the others. 

The author divides up his subject into seven chapters, 
dealing respectively with timber-frame buildings with studding 
exposed, or partially or entirely plastered, brickwork, stone and 
flint work, weather-boarded and tile-hung buildings, woodwork, 
and wrought iron-work, and in every chapter he gives a brief 
account of the illustrations which are the main feature of his 
volume. It is, of course, extremely difficult to make any sort 
of connected narrative with so many and so varied a collection 
of plates; but, after taking full account of this, the author’s 
treatment strikes us as being rather too jerky and unrelated. 
This applies more particularly to his general observations. In 
the technical descriptions he is admirable, and, after all, these 
are perhaps the most valuable portions of the letterpress. 

We are glad to see that, while an ardent admirer of the old 
buildings which constitute the architectural charm of East 
Anglia, he is no rank eulogist, but points out deficiencies as 
well as merits. We are glad to see also his protest against the 
craze for stripping off the plastering which was put over many 
half-timber houses during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies for the excellent reason of making them weather-tight ; 
and we are in thorough accord with him when he says that it 
is an entirely wrong principle in restoration to imitate the 
original work done in a manner which has passed with the 
centuries that gave it origin, 


Those who know East Anglia and its old houses will turn to 
this book with delight at seeing so goodly a collection, while 
those who have not visited such places as Little Hautbois 
Hall and Gifford’s Hall, nor have recollection of summer days 
in old-world villages like Kersey and Finchingfield and Stoke- 
by-Nayland, will find here a veritable mine of fresh interest. 
It is a volume one can heartily recommend to all who have an 
eye for the vernacular art of the old English house builder. 

“ Old Houses and Village Buildings in East Anglia—Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Essex.” By Basil Oliver, A.R.I.B.A. London: B. T. Batsford, 
94 High Holborn. Price 21s. net. 10 in. by 7hin. 88 collotype plates 
and over 100 illustrations in text. 


THE ART OF THE ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAUGHTSMAN. 


CONSIDERING the great interest of the subject, it is sur- 
prising that so little has been written—in English at least—about 
architectural drawing. With William Burges’s paper of the 
‘sixties, Mr. Maurice B. Adams’s of the ‘eighties, and Mr. Phené 
Spiers’s book, the list is almost complete. We are, therefore, 
the more indebted to Professor Blomfield for gathering together 
the lectures which he delivered at the Royal Academy two 
or three years ago and thus making a book which holds the 
attention from cover to cover. There are only a few English- 
men who can write both authoritatively and entertainingly on 
architectural matters, and Professor Blomfield is among them. 
He may be dogmatic often, and sometimes prejudiced, with 
abundance of courage to say what he thinks, but he is always 
engaging; while he displays a force of criticism that sweeps 
away heaps of confusion. Choosing a homely phrase, one may 
say that there is no nonsense about his writings; he knows 
what he wants to say, and says it clearly, while behind all is a 
great fund of knowledge. 

The fine qualities of comparative criticism made familiar 
to us in his ‘‘ Histories” are met with again in the present’ 
treatise, and as we pass from chapter to chapter we gain a 
fuller and fuller picture of the art of the architectural draughts- 
man: a fluctuating art, commencing with the sketch-book of 
Villard de Honnecourt, displaying magnificent imagination in 
Bramante and Peruzzi, falling to studied dullness in Serlio and 
Palladio, assuming gross extravagances and barbarous taste in 
the hands of the seventeenth-century Dutchmen, then rising 
to fresh splendour with the advent of Jean Lepautre and to 
superb brilliance of design with Daniel Marot, assuming 
theatrical effects under Bibiena, and reaching its greatest 
height in the stupendous conceptions of Piranesi, of whom 
Professor Blomfield asks: ‘‘ What was it that drove him out 
to the savage ferocity of his conceptions? Those squalid 
beggars lurking amid the ruins, those rocks that slowly shape 
themselves as portentous figures—ghastly suggestions of cor- 
ruption and decay? In the portrait opposite to the title page 
of Bouchard’s folio, Piranesi has the head of a prize-fighter, 
and there is a wild glare in his eye which suggests that insanity 
was here not far from the surface. Yet the facts are otherwise. 
Long after the Grotesche and the Carcere, Piranesi pursued his 
labours with a tenacity of purpose and restraint impossible to 
associate with madness. Though his work sometimes seems to 
totter to the brink of insanity, I do not think the answer is 
here. Piranesi was a man of extraordinary gifts, and of a very 
complex nature. He would assuredly have reckoned himself 
a classicist of unimpeachable purity. Yet, in fact, he was 
steeped in unconscious romanticism. , , , The man knew 
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himself imperfectly, and I believe that his most characteristic 
work was the result of this romantic strain—of a certain fury 
of tempera.. ent, impatient perhaps of the frippery and insin- 
cerity of life at Rome in the eighteenth century; and of a 
rather noble ambition, that led this artist, who knew every 
moulding and detail of antiquity in Italy, to turn his back on it 
all and feel his way to something grander than detail, to that 
unknown spirit which, to his fevered mind, seemed still to 
haunt the ruins of Roman greatness.” 

From Piranesi to the English draughtsman of the late 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is a sad fall; there is 
Inigo Jones only to relieve the gloom; but the record must be 
set down, and so, with little enthusiasm, though cheered on the 
way by Cotman and his fellow water-colourists, we pass to the 
end of the last chapter, which stops at the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury. The men of the present day are outside the author’s 
range, else we might have had an illuminating criticism of one 
great architectural draughtsman at least— Mr. Muirhead Bone. 

With a book so interesting as this, it seems rather ungra- 
cious to say that the illustrations are not adequately presented. 
They are reproductions on glazed paper interspersed between 
the rough-paper letterpress pages. For a volume issued at 
half a guinea the half-tone process became inevitable, but the 
results are not on that account any more satisfactory, and, in 
our opinion, it would have been far better to increase the price 
of the book and so be enabled to do more justice to the origi- 
nals. The get-up of the volume is, indeed, not attractive, which 
is the more to be regretted in view of the literary excellence of 
the book. 

“ Architectural Drawing and Draughtsmen.” By Professor Reginald 
Blomfield, A.R.A. London: Cassell S& Co, Price tos. 6d. net. 11 in, by 8 in. 
103 ¢dlustrations. 


A DIGEST OF THE CATHEDRALS. 


THE cathedrals of England and Wales, it need hardly be 
said, have been described and analysed times without number ; 
and any fresh book dealing with them has a difficult case to 
make out for its appearance. We are disposed to look askance 
at it, and to wonder when all such book-making will end. In 
the present instance our feelings are mixed; no fresh ground is 
trodden, and we have the familiar record of one century of 
building after another. The matter, however, is well put 
together, by an architect, and its chief merit would appear 
to be the presentation of a very readable account of thirty- 
seven cathedrals within the covers of a single book; in which 
respect it is intended to be of special value to anyone travelling 
about the country. It deals successively with the canons’ 
churches, the monks’ churches, the foundations of Henry VIII, 
and the new sees ; and in every case the author has, very wisely, 
included a plan, while photographs here and there serve to 
illustrate the descriptions and to lighten the appearance of the 
book. There are, too, twenty illustrations in colour, from 
drawings by Mr. Walter Dexter, B.A.; but of these one cannot 
write with any degree of enthusiasm, for the reason that 
modern methods of reproduction in colour are by no means 
perfect, and the deficiencies of the process are very evident in 
the present case. But, taken altogether, the book is one that 
can be recommended as an excellent volume for those for whom 
it is intended. 


“English and Welsh Cathedrals.” By Thomas Dinham Atkinson. 
London: Methuen & Co., Ltd., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. g in. by 
Gin. 350 pages, Price os. 6d, net, 





A CRITICAL HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Two features may be said to distinguish Mr. Statham’s book 
from other works attempting a concise treatment of the history 
ofarchitecture. The first is implied in the title. Mr. Statham 
has made a study which is objective, not subjective, in 
character. He has not contented himself with the production 
of asummary of standard authorities, with just sufficient super- 
ficial difference in the manner of their presentation to escape 
the accusation of plagiarism—though for some years that has 
been by far the most popular recipe. In place of the con- 
ventional bloodless statement of facts and archeological 
evidence, he offers a critical estimate of all the great phases of 
architectural development that have occurred in Europe and 
the Near East. The second noteworthy feature is the handling 
of the data itself. The usual method of subdivision into water- 
tight compartments labelled ‘“ styles” is abandoned. On the 
ground that such an arbitrary system of arrangement is artificial 
and misleading, the material is so grouped that it is possible to 
emphasise the persistence of tradition and the continuity of 
architectural practice through periods ordinarily regarded as 
unrelated. This has resulted in much space being devoted to 
obviously transitional and experimental stages, but at least it 
has the merit of making students realise that no style was a 
spontaneous self-sufficient phenomenon, owing nothing to the 
past and contributing nothing to the future. 

In the author’s view there have been three epochs in the 
history of architecture when a higher standard of achievement 
was reached than at any other time—the fifth century (B.c.) in 
Greece, the sixth (A.D.) in Constantinople, and the thirteenth 
and fourteenth (A.p.) in middle Europe, epochs represented 
respectively by the supreme performance of the Parthenon (and 
to a lesser extent by other contemporary temples), by the single 
example of the interior of Hagia Sophia, and by portions of some 
of the great Continental and English cathedrals. Between 
these golden ages there lie “the melting pots of architectural 
style”; the periods of oblivion, ignorance, and groping, of 
tentative essays, of mechanical repetition and of blind unreason- 
ing adherence to tradition. This theory (which is fully deve- 
loped inthe book) governs the survey of the entire field, and 
the result of its application may be gathered from the chapter 
headings :—1. Architecture before the Great Greek Period. 
2. Greece and Rome: The Great Columnar Styles. 3. Domed 
Styles and the Byzantine Type. 4. From Romanesque to 
Gothic. 5. The Saracenic Interlude. 6. The Gothic Period. 
7. From the Renaissance to Modern Times. The classification 
is original; but, as we have alreidy said, it has the great merit 
of maintaining the unity of the subject, and admits of broad and 
comprehensive outlines being traced. 

Whilst not professing to agree with the relative values 
which Mr. Statham gives to some of the sections, and disput- 
ing a number of his other conclusions, we must concede that 
the value and interest of this contribution to the study of 
architecture deserves every acknowledgment. It is, indeed, a 
book that can be read with attention and enthusiasm, and, 
being provocative of criticism, is the more welcome. To 
those whose acquaintance with general architectural history 
has been limited to the stock text-books, the work should be 
especially useful. It is well and profusely illustrated by 
both plans and photographs, and chronological charts of 
the comparative dates of buildings are appended to each 
chapter. 

“ 4 Short Critical History of Architecture” By H. Heathcote 
Statham, F.RIB.A. London: B. T, Batsford, 94 High Holborn, 
Price tos, net, 
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THE CRAFT OF THE CABINET-MAKER. 


THE craftsmanship of the cabinet-maker is a thing to be 
admired when it is worthily employed, and equally to be 
deplored when good workmanship is wasted on bad design. 
As a counsel of perfection, it is currently held that the 
furniture upon which the cabinet-maker exhausts his cunning 
ought always to be designed by an architect. It follows that 
the architect ought to know how to design it, and he cannot 
do this at all commendably unless he is by way of being a 
specialist in the subject. To be able to design well in this 
kind implies more than a mastery of form. A certain amount 
of technical knowledge of the cabinet-maker’s craft and 
resources—of his tools, methods, and materials—is essential. 
This knowledge should preferably be got at first hand, in the 
workshops, through intimate observation, if not by actually 
engaging in the work. Supplementary to this experience, but 
by no means in complete substitution for it, is the study of 
good manuals. These, however, are so scarce that any 
respectable addition to them should be hailed as a boon. Too 
often the skilful craftsman does not know how to write, 
or the writer on technology has no practical skill, and in 
either case a poor treatise is produced. The author of the 
volume under notice, however, obviously possesses every 
qualification for his task. He can write, and it is evident that 
he has an intimate practical acquaintance with his subject, 
and the book he has produced is as interesting as it is useful. 
He does not make the common mistake of being too compre- 
hensive. His object is to deal exclusively with difficulties of 
construction, and to avoid superfluous explanation. Nor does 
he fall into the equally common snare of dealing exorbitantly 
with design. But he deals fully with the whole process of 
manufacture—with factory planning, estimating and costing, 
the measuring of rooms, draughting, setting out, the seasoning 
of timber, veneering, the construction of various types of 
panelling, and he gives a concise illustrated description of the 
chief styles of furniture—Elizabethan and Jacobean, Queen 
Anne and the late Stuart period, Chippendale, Adam, Hepple- 
white, Sheraton, the Louis, and the Empire. The illustrations 
of these styles might have been better, but since they never- 
theless serve their purpose of making the styles familiar, the 
effect pictorially is an unimportant consideration. The purely 
diagrammatic illustrations are all that could be desired, and the 
lettering on them is admirable—a point that is worth noting, 
since cabinet-makers’ lettering is commonly horrific. 





“ Practical Cabinet-Making and Draughting.” By J. H. Rudd. London: 
Benn Brothers, Limited. 172 pages, 1o} in. by 83in. / rice 4s. 6d. 


TOWN PLANNING IN AMERICA. 


Ir is regrettable, but a fact nevertheless, that the printed 
record of conferences and congresses rarely makes valuable 
reading; for the interest of such meetings is very largely a 
social one, and their value is more in the personal interchange 
of opinions for which they provide the opportunity than in 
the substance of the papers that are read. In looking through 
the record of the fourth national conference on city planning 
which was held in Boston, U.S.A., last summer, the impres- 
sion derived from English sources is confirmed. It is impos- 
sible here to attempt anv review of the book, for the reason 
that the papers, with the discussions that followed, cover so 
extensive and so varied a field. It must suffice, then, to indi- 
cate the contents of the volume by stating that among the 
papers printed are the following :—‘‘The Progress in City 


Planning,” by Frederick L. Olmsted ; ‘‘ The Meaning of City 
Planning,” by Arnold W. Brunner; ‘‘The Attitude of the 
Engineer towards City Planning,” by George F. Swain; 
“Paying the Bills for City Planning,” by Nelson P. Lewis; 
“City Planning in Smaller Cities,” by E. C. Hill; “The 
Problem of the Blighted District,’ by J. Randolph Coolidge ; 
‘*The Legislation necessary for Intelligent City Planning,” by 
William F. Williams; and ‘“ Popularising the City Planning 
Principle,” by George B. Ford. Taking it in bulk, the matter 
is very discursive, but it embodies the opinions of a number of 
prominent men in the town-planning movement in America, 
an | those, therefore, who desire to keep in touch with all that 
is being said on the subject will be glad to have this book on 
their shelf. 

“Proceedings of the Fourth National Conference on City Planning, 
Boston, Massachusetts, May 27-29, 1912.” 9% in. by 63 in. 232 pages. 


MONUMENTAL BRASSES. 


THE subject of brasses is not one that can be considered to 
have been neglected, because there is a formidable list of books 
and papers on the subject; but apparently a need exists for a 
cheap small manual, and so we have the little volume before 
us. It is admirably written, and covers the periods from the 
time of Edward I down to the last brasses of the eighteenth 
century, with additional chapters on special types, foreign 
brasses, architectural details, and a ‘‘conclusion” which 
embodies practical information on rubbings, coupled with some 
sound advice on the preservation of brasses. Finally there is 
a full appendix, with dates, followed by a bibliography. Rub- 
bings are very difficult to reproduce satisfactorily—hence the 
illustrations in the book are not attractive; but they serve the 
purpose of indicating the character of the work. 

“ Brasses.” By J. S. M. Ward, B.A., F.R.Hist.S. Cambridge: 
University Press. 6%in. by 5in. 159 pages. Price 1s. net. 


BAEDEKER’S BERLIN GUIDE. 


THouGH published primarily for the general traveller, 
Baedeker’s Guide Books possess a strong interest for the archi- 
tect. In addition to the wealth of accurate information 
concerning means of conveyance, hotels, embassies, postal 
charges, etc., these guide-books invariably contain well-written 
descriptions of buildings and their contents, and plans of the 
several floors are often shown. We have before us the 
fifth (1912) edition of ‘‘ Berlin and its Environs,” recently 
issued. This handbook, which is of a convenient size for 
carrying in the pocket, will be invaluable to the visitor to 
Berlin. It contains five excellent maps, including a large one 
of the city itself, subdivided into three sections in order to 
facilitate reference. There are also twenty-five plans of 
important buildings, including the Royal Palace, the Old 
Museum, the National Gallery, the Emperor Frederick 
Museum, the Reichstag, and others. The index, consisting 
only of nine small pages, ought perhaps to have been some- 
what more copious, and we suggest that a future edition might 
contain some photographic illustrations of the city and its more 
important buildings. We are grateful, however, for the inclu- 
sion of a list of eminent German architects, painters, and 
sculptors of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, together 
with dates of their birth and death. 

“ Berlinand Its Environs.” By Karl Baedeker. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin, 1 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. Price 3s. net. 
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NOTES OF* THE MONTH. 


The Forthcoming Building Gxhibition at Leipzig. 


One of the principal features of the International Building 
Exhibition which is to be held in Leipzig this year will be 
exhibits relating to town building and town planning. Among 
notable German towns, the following have already announced 
their intention to be represented : Leipzig, Dresden, Mannheim, 
Posen, Bremerhaven, Darmstadt, Halberstadt, Aachen, Krefeld, 
Stuttgart, and Frankfort-on-Main. The last-mentioned town, 
one of the most important commercial centres of Germany, will 
be particularly well represented, exhibiting interesting photo- 
graphs, pictures, models, plans, and statistics showing the 
development of the town from the year 1636 up to the present 
day. Among the many other nationalities to be represented 
will be the United States of America. A special committee 
has been formed, under the presidency of Mr. Glen Brown, 
Secretary-General of the Association of American Architects, 
to take the preliminary steps and also to give every facility to 
intending exhibitors as well as to the general American public. 
A prominent feature of the American section will be the exhibi- 
tion of numerous pictures, models, and plans of ‘‘ sky-scrapers,”’ 
among which will be an excellent model of the ‘‘ Woolworth 
House,”’ designed by Mr. Cass Gilbert. The municipality of 
San Francisco will also have a prominent place. This huge 
city, in addition to many important municipal buildings, pos- 
sesses numerous hotel palaces, public gardens, etc., of which 
models and plans will be exhibited at Leipzig. 


An Architectural Partnership. 


The dissolution of the firm of Messrs. Ross and Mac- 
Farlane, architects, Montreal, has recently been announced. 


Mr. David H. MacFarlane will continue his practice in the 
same city, and Mr. George A. Ross has formed a partnership 
with Mr. Robert H. Macdonald under the title of ‘‘ Ross 
& Macdonald.” 


AA Development in Stall-plate and Fascia Construction. 


A novelty in connection with the design of stall-plates, 
fascias, and signs has recently been introduced by Messrs. 
Fredk. Sage & Co. at the suggestion of Mr. Bosker, manager 
of the window fittings department of that firm. The device 
is clearly shown by the accompanying illustration of a section 
through a stall-plate. By this arrangement the letters are 
capable of being altered 
within a few seconds to 
any desired wording. The 
outer frame ‘‘A”’ is similar 
to an ordinary fascia or 
stall-plate, the only dif- 
ference being that the 
glass is left quite clear 
and merely held in position 
by a flat bevel ‘‘ B,” 
into “A” is a hinged back ‘‘C,’” which, when closed, is held 
in position by catch ‘“‘D.” The letters are of light stamp 





which is tightly secured to ‘‘A.”’ Recessed 


metal, made with a projecting edge at top and bottom. When 
the back ‘‘C” is opened the letters are inserted, the lower 
edges resting in a metal recess. The letters are obtainable in 


nickel-plate, brown or steel bronze, and black. A variety of 


effects may be secured in conjunction with mahogany, oak, and 
ebonised finishes. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


Electric Cooking and Heating Appliances. the size of the plant. The first three or four lamps on an 
installation are lighted direct from the battery, and the plant 
itself only comes into operation when more lamps are switched 
on, the extra current demanded actuating the relay or auto- 
matic switch. The current from the battery then passes 
through the automatic starting switch or controller, and is 
delivered to the dynamo, which rotates for a few seconds as an 
electric motor, running in the same direction as the engine, to 
which it is connected. The engine then begins to fire of its 
own accord, and the dynamo, losing its motor effect, begins to 
generate electric current, which is delivered direct to the lamps. 
When the lamps are switched off, and the battery has been 


An attractive little booklet on electric cooking and heating 
appliances has been issued by the Carron Company, of Carron, 
Stirlingshire. Comprising only about thirty small pages, the 
booklet is remarkably comprehensive, containing half-tone 
illustrations and descriptions of cooking ranges, a cooker, a hot 
closet and carving table, grills with or without hot closets, a 
salamander, a steaming oven, appliances combining grills, 
toasters, and hot plates, a combined urn and water boiler, and 
a variety of convectors and radiators. The booklet is neatly 
printed on a fine-quality art paper. 





: ? charged up to the standard voltage, the plant stops auto- 
An Automatic Electric Lighting Plant. matically. No large and expensive accumulators being em- 
With the introduction of small self-contained electric- ployed, there is no loss of current. Compact, efficient, and 
lighting plants the lighting problem in isolated country economical, the apparatus, of which some hundreds are now in 
districts has been completely solved. A system which has constant use, should be invaluable wherever electric supplies 
been largely adopted, not only for country house lighting, but are not available or where complete independence in the matter 
for hotels, clubs, churches, and similar buildings where an of illumination is desired. Full particulars of the plant will be 
independent installation is desirable, is that known as the forwarded on application to Messrs. Lister & Co. 
** Lister-Bruston,” introduced by Messrs. R. A. Lister & Co., 
Ltd., of Dursley, and 47 Victoria Street, Westminster. This ROYAL santana as ane OF THE 
apg: pe oF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 
plant, which is self-starting, self-regulating, and self-stopping, Courses of Preparation by 
entirely dispenses with the services of an attendant. To start MR. W. HERBERT HOBDAY, AR.LB.A. 
the apparatus it is only necessary to switch on a number of These Courses are well known and appreciated for the sound 
lights, and to stop it simply to switch them off. The plant is educational lines on which they are conducted. Instruction is given 


: . . . - (1) in Classes, (2) by Correspondence, (3) in the Office. The six 
of very compact construction, its main units comprising a months’ Courses for the Examinations in June, 1913, began in 
petrol engine, a dynamo, a water tank, and a small battery, January. All necessary text books are obtainable from the 














; a ik : ; ae Biss a Architectural Students’ Library connected with the Courses. For 
the whole being « rected = small H-section girders, full particulars of Courses and Fees apply to 5, Bedford Row, W.C. 
which vary from 8 ft. gin. to 10 ft. 3in. in length according to Telephone—Holborn 5653. 
7 HIGH CLASS WROUGHT IRONWORK. 
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QA F 5 WALTER MACFARLANE & CO, 
SARACEN FOUNDRY, 
GLASGOW. 










4 MAKERS OF WROUGHT IRON GATES AND RAILING, 
BALCONIES, TERMINALS, BALUSTRADING AND 
STAIR RAILING, PANELS, VERANDAHS, PORCHES, 
WALL SHADES, COVERED. WAYS, BANDSTANDS, ETC. 
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LOWER REGENT STREET. 


From a Pencil Drawing by Francis Dod. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN THE PAINTINGS 
OF SIR LAWRENCE ALMA-TADEMA. v 


BY R. PHENE SPIERS, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


N the first exhibition held in the new galleries at Burling- 
| ton House (1869) there was a painting by the late Sir 
Lawrence Alma-Tadema representing a Roman picture 
gallery—possibly No. 7 in the Winter Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, to which the present remarks are confined. Sir 
Digby Wyatt, the greatest authority then on the subject (for 
he designed the Pompeian Court at the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham), on looking at it said: ‘‘ That painter knows more 
of Roman architecture than any Roman architect at any 
period.” In later years this statement has been fully justified 
by the magnificent series of paintings produced by the deceased 
artist. 

Sir Lawrence’s early researches were not confined to either 
Roman or Greek work, for in 1858 he took up the study of 
early French work of the fifth and sixth centuries, and in 1863 
he started his series of Egyptian subjects, continuing them at 
intervals till 1872, when he painted ‘‘ The Egyptian Widow” ; 
his last picture of this series being ‘‘ The Finding of Moses,”’ 
which was made on his return from Egypt. There are also in 
the present Winter Exhibition two unfinished studies of the 
Temple of Isis (Nos. 125 and 132), which he painted when in 
Egypt. 

His two first Greek subjects were ‘‘ The Frieze of the 
Parthenon” and ‘‘ The Pyrrhic Dance,”’ both painted in 1869, 
but he returned more often to representations of Roman archi- 
tecture, though it is sometimes difficult to determine, except 
by the titles, whether his paintings were of Greek or Roman 
research, for he introduced such refinement of detail that, if 
Roman, they must have been the work of Greek artists, whom 
we know were continuously employed in Rome, as the Roman 
citizen looked upon such work as beneath hin. 


EGYPTIAN SUBJECTS. 


As among Sir Lawrence’s early pictures in the exhibition 
there are at least ten of Egyptian subjects, these may be taken 
first in our review. The earliest, painted in 1858, represents 
** The Death of the Firstborn ’’ (No. 2); another more finished 
work of the same subject (No. 8) having been painted in 1872. 
This latter picture is somewhat dark; but, looking carefully 
into it, we recognise not only the decorative accessories of the 
architecture and costumes, including Pharaoh’s magnificent 
and glowing headdress, but the great grasp Sir Lawrence had 
acquired of ancient Egyptian customs, as shown in the circles 
of mourners and musicians. It is interesting to note that of 
this subject Sir Lawrence painted another version, in which he 
assumed that death of the firstborn took place on a roof, where 
the Egyptians often passed the night ; this enabled him to intro- 
duce in the background a landscape showing two temples and 
many gardens. Thereis an illustration of this in the print-room 
of the British Museum. In No. 11, ‘‘Egyptien a la Porte,” the 
interior is taken from the Festival Hall of Thothmes III, and 
represents a figure standing by the entrance door. In this 
hall the bell of the capital is reversed, possibly to light up and 
show the painted decoration on the bell, as the clerestory 
windows are above the level of the necking; in other halls, as 
at Karnak, the windows are lower down, so that the papyrus 
capital is well lighted. No. 30 represents the Egyptians three 
thousand years ago, and in this picture Sir Lawrence’s acquain- 
tance with the architecture, the customs, and the decoration of 
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the Egyptian temples is remarkable, seeing that at the time this 
picture was painted (1863) he had never been to Egypt. This 
knowledge he must have acquired from books, of which he 
possessed a fine collection, and so completely had he mastered 
the subject that there was not a temple existing of which he 
did not know the exact plan. The most interesting Egyptian 
example is No. 210, ‘‘ The Egyptian Widow.” It represents 
the interior of the portico of a Ptolemaic temple of the later 
period, when screens were built in between the columns, either 
to light over them the Hall of Columns, as at Edfou, or the 
portico of a small temple. In this case the entrance doorway 
of the portico is on the left, and Sir Lawrence has shown the 
wooden door of large planks, and the way in which it was 
hung before the introduction of hinges. In this picture the 
original colours of the capitals are reproduced, and the decora- 
tion of the screen-wall is as bright as that found in some of the 
tombs. This painting should be compared with No. 132, 
‘‘The Temple of Isis at Philz ” of the same period, which shows 
the actual remains of the painted decoration of the capitals. 
This last painting was intended to serve as a background to a 
procession representing Cleopatra entering the inner sanctum 
of an Egyptian temple. 


GREEK SUBJECTS. 

We now pass on to the Greek and Roman subjects, No. 6, 
‘The Pyrrhic Dance,” painted in 1869, being one of the two 
first pictures exhibited at the Royal Academy in the same year, 
The Pyrrhic dance, of Doric origin, was the most celebrated 
ancient dance. It is shown as taking place in front of a Doric 
portico, on the stylobate of which are ranged the chairs for 
the spectators. In the background between the columns on 
the left Sir Lawrence has painted the side of a temple with all 
its original gorgeous colouring. No. 22 represents the frieze of 
the Parthenon, which Phidias is showing to his friends, who 
are all placed on a scaffold on a level with the frieze. The 
framing of the supports for the scaffold is all shown in detail, 
but as it is some forty feet from the ground it is possible it 
might not have been passed by the London County Council. 
The figures and background of the frieze, which represents the 
whole length of the western side, are all painted in bright 
colours, which Sir Lawrence probably thought necessary so as 
to bring them out when seen from the ground below. The 
next picture, No. 198, ‘‘ The Women of Amphissa,” is the 
most important Greek subject. The scene is laid in the 
market-place of Amphissa; on the right is the portico of the 
market-place, and beyond is a municipal building ; on the left 
are the provisions brought to market—eggs and fowls, figs, 
fruits, honey from Hymettus, and wine in the skins, of which 
there are three hanging up, red wine being drawn into a 
brass jar from one of them; there are also various awnings 
suspended for protection from the hot rays of the Greek sun. 
Amphissa was the chief town in Locris, and was destroyed by 
Philip II in 338 B.c., but rebuilt afterwards. It may beassumed, 
however, that we are looking at the ancient city. No. 64, 
Sir Lawrence’s diploma picture, ‘‘The Way to the Temple,” 
is a Greek subject, as in the background is seen a Doric 
temple of great size, of which the triglyphs and modules of 
the cornice are painted in bright colours. The most interesting 
feature here is the bronze door which the artist has introduced 
in several of his pictures. 
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ROMAN SUBJECTS. 
Passing now to the Roman subjects, perhaps the best 
known picture is No. 51, ‘‘ An Audience at Agrippa’s,” in which 
Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa is descending a broad flight of 
marble steps. In the background is an immense court sur- 
rounded by a peristyle of Ionic columns, with a 
velarium stretched over the court. Right in the 
distance is shown the Pantheon, the portico of 
which only was originally built by Agrippa. [At 
the time this picture was painted (1876) it was 
thought that the Pantheon was Agrippa’s work 
entirely, but in 1882 it was discovered that the 
great dome was built by Hadrian.] In the fore- 
ground, on a pedestal, is the famous statue of 
Augustus, found in 1863 at Prima Porta, about 
nine miles from Rome, among the ruins of the 
villa of the Empress Livia; it is now in the 
Vatican. No. 
subject, called ‘‘ After the 
Agrippa is returning to his palace. 
The majority of Sir Lawrence's pictures con- 


Audience,’’ where 


sist of interiors of Roman houses, and the first 
in the exhibition is No. 7, “‘A Roman Picture 
Gallery,” painted in 1867. It represents a pic- 
ture on an easel being shown to some amateurs 
who are seated in front of it, in the background 
being other figures examining the pictures on 
the walls. These pictures represent well-known 

ancient works, the one towards the left being the 

figure of Medea, of which the original, painted 

by a Greek artist, Timomachus, was bought by 

Julius Cesar for 20 talents—about £4,800 of 

our money. The square picture next to it is the 

sacrifice of Iphigenia by Timanthes: of this ; 
there was a fresco replica in the house of the 
Tragic Poet at Pompeii. The Medea fresco was 
found in Herculaneum, and is now in the Naples B& 
museum. The lion by the side of the second 
picture was painted by Pausias, who is said to 
have been the first painter of foreshortening. [| 
Over the door, on the right, is a painting by 
Ludius, a Roman artist of the time of Augustus, a 
who is said to have been the inventor of the 
so-called Pompeian wall-decoration. The pic- 

ture on the easel is a monochrome by Apelles, , 
accounted the greatest Greek painter of antiquity. , 
A much larger version of this picture, No. 165, " 
was painted in 1874 for Gambart, the well-known 
picture-dealer, who is shown standing at the - 
back of the seated figures. 

No. 10, “A Roman Amateur,” represents the 
atrium of a Roman house, with the impluvium 
on the right, and in the distance, on the left, the 
peristyle of the Ionic crder, with palm trees in } 
the garden. The amateur is showing a statuette 
in lapis-lazuli and gold. The pictures in the 
background represent the battle of Issus, taken 
‘from the mosaic found in 1831 in the house of 
the Faun at Pompeii and now in the Naples 
museum; and below is another picture by 
Ludius. The the left those 
of the dancing faun and of a female seated gue oni 
figure. 

No. 16 is a scene in the atrium of a house 
which must have been built on the side of a 


statues on are 





202 is a variation of the same 7m 
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hill, as there is a flight of ten steps up to the peristyle, 
with the Doric order of columns, and a large garden. On 
the right-hand side of the atrium is one of those lion-headed 
supports known as the trapezophoron, and near the impluvium 
is a marble statue of the dancing faun on «pedestal with a 
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DETAIL FROM “CARACALLA AND GETA.” 


Reproduced by kind permission of Messrs. Arthur Tooth and Sons. 
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lion-head on it, from which a stream of water flows into the 
impluvium, the sound of running water being always grateful 
in a warm climate. 

No. 24, ‘“A Roman Studio” (see Plate XIV), is a very 
interesting painting for many reasons. In the first place 
it represents an artist in his own studio, which is lighted in a 
novel manner by square windows opening on acentral pivot. Sir 
Lawrence must have seen this in some fresco painting, or more 
probably in a bas-relief. The artist, Titidius Labeo, holds in 
his hand a painting in a frame which reminds one of that type 
known as the Oxford frame, but it is further enriched by busts 
in bronze on the top of the side framing, and is provided with 
side shutters to protect the picture: from this we may assume 
that it is a drawing on wax made with the stylus and after- 
wards coloured ; the inner side of the shutters is also decorated 
with paintings. Similarly decorated shutters are attached to 
the picture which is being shown to the seated figures. The 
kind old man who is expressing his warm appreciation of the 
picture is a portrait of Dr. George Epps, father of the late 
Lady Alma-Tadema. 

In No. 25, ‘‘A Hearty Welcome,” the scene is laid in the 
xystus or garden at the back of the house. On the left is a 
pergola, the design of which is not that of the ordinary 
ephemeral type of an Italian garden, but is framed together 
and richly painted. In the centre is a wali fountain, and on 
the right of it the shrine dedicated to the Lares or household 
gods, in which shrine a lamp is burning. On the right is a 
flight of stairs descending from the house. The garden is 
planted with poppies, and the bed is raised above the level of 
the paving, so that a moulded stone curb about a foot high is 
carried round, thus constituting a permanent architectural 
feature. 

No 200, ‘‘ The Vintage Festival,” painted in 1871, and one 
of Sir Lawrence’s finest compositions, corresponds possibly to 
that which in England is known as the harvest festival. In 
this picture the principal architectural features come from 
various sources: thus, the great court at the back, in which the 
worshippers are assembled, is in its dimensions, and in the 
magnificence of the Corinthian portico which surrounds it, 
probably based on the great court in Domitian’s palace on the 
Palatine Hill, and the large altar in the foreground from 
some example in the museums of Rome. On the square pier 
in the centre of the picture are some votive offerings which 
have been given to the temple. 

No. 175, ‘‘A Sculpture Gallery,” is an interior in which 
the last chef d’wuvre of the sculptor, a great vase, is being 
shown by a slave to visitors, among whom may be noticed 
Sir Lawrence and Lady Alma-Tadema. On the right are the 
famous marble table on supports in the house of Cornelius 
Rufus at Pompeii, a copy of the discobolus, and a seated statue 
of Agrippina, the wife of Germanicus, now in the museum 
at Naples. On the left is a portion of what seems to be the 
Laocoon, seen from the back. The whole picture is a mar- 
vellous example of perspective drawing. The doorway at the 
back has jambs the panels of which are carved with the 
vertical scroll of the cryptoportico of Eumachia at Pompeii. 
Looking through this doorway, on the left are shelves with 
various statues, and in the centre are suspended bronze 
lamps. There is a large open court at the back in which are 
other lamps and statuettes, which are being shown to other 
customers by an assistant, of whom we see the back only. 

No. 169, “‘ An Apodyterium,” represents the ante-chamber 
or dressing-room of the ladies’ bath. On the right are the 
recesses, or niches, similar to those of the tepidarium at 
Pompeii, in which the clothes were deposited: while in the 


background is shown the wrestling court, the floor of which is 
laid with yellow sand, and on the walls are representations of 
the stucco reliefs, coloured like those of the Stabian baths at 
Pompeii. 

Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema’s profound archeological re- 
search is best shown in the paintings he produced of the Colos- 
seum. These were painted later in life, after his return from 
Rome, where he went in 1890 to make special studies and to 
take measurements of some of the features inside. Sir Lawrence 
long ago had come to the conclusion that the representation 
of the velarium, shown in Gerdme’s and other paintings of 
the French school, as sinking in the centre was a mistake, for, 
in the event of rain, the water would have caused too great a 
strain on the ropes. He considered that the masts to which 
the ropes were attached were raised sufficiently high to stretch 
the velarium on the principle of a suspension bridge, so that 
the centre was the highest point ; the rain would thus stream 
out over the roof of the peristyle portico of the upper storey, 
on which roof the sailors employed to stretch the velarium 
would be placed. In his great picture of the exterior of the 
Colosseum, unfortunately not included in the exhibition, he 
has indicated struts to strengthen the masts, and it will be 
observed that in ‘‘ Caracalla and Geta’”’ the velarium rises, and 
does not sink, as shown in Gerdme’s picture. He measured 
also the niches in the podium of the upper storeys, and arrived 
at the conclusion that they served two purposes, some for 
altars and others for refreshments. In Nos. 160 and 170 these 
are shown. Noticing also that in some cases the flights of 
steps descended into the arena, he felt that some greater 
protection was required when wild beasts were brought in, 
and accordingly he provided a railing some 12 to 15 ft. high, 
with the upper part of rails forming spikes, bent over to make 
it impossible for a tiger or panther to get over it. The beasts 
were kept in dens at the lowest level, and in front of them 
were sloping planes leading to the arena, so that when 
the cage was opened the beasts would run towards the 
light in the arena. The advent of the bears is shown 
on the right. The Emperor’s box was on the level of 
the podium, where fixed seats were reserved for the officials 
of the Empire, and also for the members of certain guilds. 
Groups of these, distinguished by their costumes, may be 
noticed in the picture on the left of the Emperor's box. No. 160 
shows the space at the back of the Imperial box reserved for 
refreshments, consisting of fruit, eggs, etc. 





DETAIL FROM “CARACALLA AND GETA.” 


Reproduced by kind permission of Messrs. Arthur Tooth and Sons. 
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A STREET IN ROME. 


No. 209, ‘‘ Spring,” a picture which, we believe, was sent 


over from America, was painted in 1904. The religious pro- 
cession is passing down a narrow street, which might be one 
of those leading up to the palaces on the Palatine Hill, if we 
were to judge by the immense height of the buildings and their 
gorgeous decoration. 

In the original sketch the building on the right-hand side 
was a plain wall of great height, but to bring it more in 
harmony with the monumental structures on the left and in 
the background Sir Lawrence gradually evolved the marble 
decorations on the right. On the left is a building which may 
be regarded as a tribune, in which is a row of men carrying 
palm branches who are watching the procession; on the roof 
are spectators. In the distance, at the top of the street, is 
an entrance doorway, above which is a loggia with other 
Spectators. 

The whole composition is one which might have been 
evolved after reading the accounts given of what has in late 
years been discovered when the palaces of Domitian and others 
on the Palatine Hill were more thoroughly excavated. It 
must be regarded as a magnificent dream of what may have 
existed during the Empire, a dream realised by an artist 
possessing, as Sir Lawrence did, the most profound knowledge 
of ancient Roman architecture. 


THE “ CoRIOLANUS” SUBJECTS. 


Passing into the Water-Colour Gallery there are three 
water-colours—Nos. 129, 131, and 133—which, so far as arch- 
ological research is concerned, are perhaps the most re- 
markable in the exhibition. They were painted about 1870 as 
a commission from Sir Henry Irving for a series of scenes 
illustrating Shakespeare’s play of Coriolanus. It was not till 
1901 that the play was produced, and an article on the scenery 


generally was published in THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW of 


that year. The period given for the play was 494-490 B.c., 
fifty years after the establishment of the Republic, and the 
style of that period is known as Etruscan. For the complete 


description of all the scenes we must refer the reader to the 





article. No. 129 represents the interior of the 
house of Coriolanus (see Plate XII), a modest 
subject compared with those of the palaces of 
Rome. This interior is more in accordance with 
the description given by Vitruvius of the Greek 
house where the peristylium took the place of 
the Roman atrium. The room shown is the 
cecus, which derives its light from the peristyle 
and through clerestory windows; of the six panels 
shown, four are filled with windows; the two 
others are blocked up by the roof over the peri- 
style, and these are decorated with paintings 
representing the mistress of the house receiving 
her guests. The restoration given bears a close 
resemblance to the remains found in recent years 
of Greek houses in Athens, Priene, and Delos. 
Instead of columns, the peristylium is surrounded 
with square piers between which are carried walls 
about seven feet high to ensure greater privacy 
for the portico that gives access to the triclinium, 
bedrooms, and other family apartments. In the 
conjectural restoration Sir Lawrence has been 
guided by the disposition and architectural detail 
of the Etruscan tombs. On the rear wall of 
the portico will be noticed the sundial of which 
there are one or two examples in the British 
Museum, the one actually copied having been found in 
Herculaneum. Sir Lawrence’s favourite material, marble, 
does not figure in any of the scenes, as, in his opinion, it was 
not employed till the period of the Empire. 

No. 131 (see Plate XI), ‘‘ Antium,” is a view by moonlight 
showing on theright and in the distance two Etruscan temples ; 
in the latter will be noticed the projecting eaves like those 
employed by Inigo Jones in his church in Covent Garden. On 
the left, in front of the great olive tree, which partially 
hides the principal temple, is the famous chimera in bronze 
which was found at Arezzo in 1534 and is now in the 
museum at Florence. On the left is the lofty house of 
Tullus Aufidius, the general of the Volscians; on the first 
floor is a balcony extending round the buildings (the framing 
of the projecting corbels supporting it was apparently based 
on the tomb of Payara in the British Museum). 

No. 133 (see Plate XIII) represents Antium seen from out- 
side the city wall. In the entrance gateway we recognise the 
Etruscan gateway of Perugia flanked by two enormous towers. 
The battlements and the walls are based on those which have 
been found in the older part of Pompeii, there being an outer 
wall about 30 ft. high and an inner wall beyond some 16 ft. 
higher. Above the town walls is another wall enclosing the 
citadel, the semicircular openings in which are similar to those 
which existed in the walls of Servius Tullius at Rome. In the 
distance is the principal temple, of the Tuscan order, with six 
columns in-antis based on the tomb at Norchia. In front of the 
temple is the great altar, of which we see only the smoke rising 
from the sacrifice, and in front of that a lofty pedestal bearing 
the double-winged Phoenician goddess Astarte. One of the 
drawings prepared for Coriolanus is not in the exhibition, but as 
No. 4, called ‘‘ The Flower Market,” represents very much the 
same scene we here reproduce it. Its title was ‘A Street 
in Rome.’ It was painted as a drop-scene for the first act 
of Coriolanus. Not the least interesting detail in it is the foot 
pavement, raised about twelve inches above the roadway, with 
stepping stones across the street—very necessary in rainy 
weather, as the paved streets served the purpose of an open 
sewer to drain off the surface water. 
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SOME OXFORD DETAILS—III. 
By W. G. NEWTON. 


With Photographs specially taken for “The Architectural Review.” 


(Concluded from p. 38, No. 195.) 


HERE are few more attractive by-ways of architectural 
fi research than the study of tombstones. To the nice 
observer the manner of their building reveals so clearly 
the feelings and outlook of the age that set them up. You 
may walk one morning into a country church, and, noting the 
stark knight or bishop who lies, as Browning’s dying bishop 
lay and dreamed himself dead : 
I stretch my feet forth straight as stone can point, 
And let the bed-clothes, for a mort cloth, drop 
Into great laps and folds of sculptor’s work. 


and above, on the wall, squire and dame ruffed and kneeling, 
opposite where, in smooth and courtly antithesis, some virtuous 
deceased of Georgian days is piously commemorated : 
Respected alike for his private character and his public 
virtues, he leaves behind him a world the poorer for his loss, 
and yet enriched by the example of his amiable qualities. 


noting these things you may possess all English history in a 
half-hour. ‘On pourrait faire l'histoire de l"humanité a l’aide 
des tombeaux.” 

For no one is original when he is burying his father. About 
marriage, or religion, or life, we may have our own ideas, and 
go our own way; but in the urgent day of death, when families 
gather together, those most sensitive of the ugliness and banal 
pomp of funeral and monument would be the first to feel that 
any sudden originality, even a discussion of the matter, was at 
that particular and personal moment a lapse in taste. And so 
funerals and tombs are peculiarly a reflection of the general 
sentiment of an age. 

It is a token of the large sanity of the Elizabethans that 
they do not normally decorate their dead with the emblems 
of sadness and decay. They seem to have felt, as the Greeks 
felt, that death was the closing of an account, a time of 
retrospect. The man himself was gone, but his likeness in 
marble was set to cheer and remind those left behind. And 
it is no blank figure in an unfamiliar world. Mausolus mounts 
his chariot : Alexander hunts again the lions of Macedon. No 
less does Sir Henry Savile in Merton Chapel (Plate VilI) 





FOURTEENTH-CENTURY HINGE ON DOOR TO HALL, 
MERTON COLLEGE. 





serenely watch over the college he had so brilliantly but 
austerely ruled, surrounded by figures of the wise men and 
astrologers of Chaldea, who are made, and rightly made, 
smaller than their illustrious English successor; and to crown 
the monument an angel blows the trumpet of his fame. 

A polished Greek scholar, an eminent mathematician, one 
of the translators of the Bible, Sir Henry Savile was head of 
Merton just at the period when Oxford was perhaps most of 
account in the eyes of the nation. The great religions con- 





“THE ANNUNCIATION,” NEW COLLEGE. 


troversies were over: the great constitutional struggle not 
yet begun. Learning and scholarship were an envied posses- 
sion. Our own divorce of classics and science was foreign 
to a time when the knowledge of Greek and Latin was a 
necessary preliminary to all research, the key to the learn- 
ing of contemporaries, as of antiquity. Bodley was helped 
by Savile in the founding of his library, one of the most 
precious of Oxford legacies. Personally he was a severe 
governor and unpopular. Wits he could not put up with. 
When a young scholar was recommended to him for a good 
wit: “Out upon him,” he said, “I'll have nothing to do 
with him. Give me the plodding student. If I would look 
for wits I would go to Newgate. There be the wits.” 

Savile was one of the married dons, but seems to have given 
more of his attention to his books than to his wife. Indeed, she 
felt herself so neglected that, as the story goes,* she one day 
came to him in his study and said: ‘‘ Sir Henry, I would I were 
a book too; then you would show a little more respect to me.” 
Whereto one standing by retorted: ‘“ Madam, you must then 
be an almanack, that he might change every year.” Whereat 
the lady was not a little displeased. What Sir Henry thought 
about the wit on this occasion is not recorded. 


* Quoted in B. W. Henderson's History of the College. 
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An interesting modern example of a memorial to the dead 
in the form of a portrait is the window in the Cathedral by 
Burne-Jones to Miss Liddell, who died from the effects of a 
chill caught during a river-picnic which was held to celebrate 
her own engagement. It is a serene and fine portrait, an 
instance of that essentially classical largeness of handling which 
is found in the figure-drawing of that enthusiastic band which 
sought its artistic inspiration from the Middle Ages. But we 
have gone back again since the pre-Raphaelites to a more 
morbid view of funeral sculpture or a contentment with the 
undertaker’s stock-in-trade. I think that 
whoever sought to reconstruct from South 
African war memorials a conception of what 
was the national temper at the time would 
find himself at a loss. There is something 
altogether too much of the studio about 
the tablet in New College cloisters (see 
below). The yearning poses, the conven- 
tional laurel, the symbolic maidens, seem 
too far from the current of our national 
life. Hardly from that dumb bronze would 
be drawn an idea of the random zest of the 
early days of the war, the grim despondency 
of the first winter with its tale of defeats, 
the later disciplined resolution to learn from 
failure, and examine in all its branches 
our efficiency as an imperial people. Perhaps we are expecting 
too much of the sculptor, in desiderating all these abstract 
ideas. But the trend of the criticism, if not its justice, might 
be seen at once were we to stand under this tablet to read the 
“Barrack-room Ballads.” Of that large conception of the 
Empire as a romantic mingling of peoples, a smithing of great 
men unknown, an administration efficient and yet incompetent, 





SOUTH AFRICAN WAR MEMORIAL, NEW COLLEGE. 
BY ALFRED DRURY, A.R.A. 
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CARVED PANEL ON THE TAYLORIAN 





PANEL ON NEW BUILDINGS OF 
ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE. 
BY J. H. M. FURSE. 


INSTITUTION, BY COCKERELL. 


heroic and yet vulgar, of that feeling of the wonderfulness of 
the modern world, where the 

Dawn comes up like thunder 

from China ’cross the Bay 
while the raw youth from the Whitechapel Road spits on the 
pagoda floor—all this with its contrasts and its reality should 
rather have been the inspiration of our war memorial sculptors 
than studio models and the conventions of an unfamiliar 
antiquity. 

Set in the wall in these same New College cloisters are 
fragments of the old reredos of the chapel. 
The chapel was dedicated to the Virgin and 
the Annunciation. Everything was adorned 
with many colours. The reredos survived 
the visitation of the commissioners sent by 
Edward VI; but the respite was a short 
one, and it was condemned by Bishop 
Horne, who was sent by Elizabeth in 1567. 
The stonework was ruthlessly hacked about, 
and then the scar plastered over. Frag- 
ments survived under the plaster till 1779, 
when further restorations were made under 
Wyatt, who destroyed the old hammer- 
beam roof, substituting plaster vaulting in 
‘ood Gothick taste,” and cut out the re- 
maining stone fragments of the reredos to 
make room for his own plaster reconstruction of the medizval 
work. These fragments, small as they are, indicate a breadth 
and liveliness in the sculpture which must have made the whole 
a fine work. The illustration on the preceding page shows a 
part of the Annunciation, with the bowing winged angel and 
a jar of lilies in the middle. 

Of all the streets of Oxford there is perhaps none so little 





EARLY NINETEENTH-CENTURY BALCONY IN 
BEAUMONT STREET. 
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SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY MONUMENT IN CHRIST 
CHURCH CATHEDRAL 


pleasant as the ‘‘ Corn.” It is narrow and full of traffic ; it is 
shut off from the sun; it is flanked by distressing buildings. 
But once you are clear of the monstrous pile of the Randolph, 
you enter that most delightful of broad ways, St. Giles’s. On 
either hand is interest, whether the clanking tram takes you 
past the forecourt trees of John’s and the massed walls of its 
new buildings (some pleasant details here) to where the roads 
divide that lead to Banbury and Woodstock, or towards the 
upper river, down Beaumont Street, with its ordered line of 
clean stone houses and slim iron balconies of the kind that go 
gracefully with the houses built about the date of Trafalgar. 
It is not the ironwork of the masters of a century earlier, 
luxurious, stern, and vigorous. The design is more stereo- 
typed. It is much the same at Worthing as at Oxford; but 
it is delicately effective in its place, and the whole street has 
a dignity of its own, from Cockerell’s frigid museum to the 
shadowed front of Worcester. There is none the less some- 
thing about the Taylorian which is inharmonious with the 
genius of the city. Architecturally it is an interesting piece of 
work, the handling sure, the detail clean. Perhaps it is the 
stone, grey and yellow in streaks, that betrays the designer. 
It photographs well. But in Oxford it seems uncomfortable, 
a little too well-groomed, might we say, as if one were to walk 
the High in the morning coat and silk hat of Piccadilly; indeed, 
the whole street has slightly this stilted air, which is redeemed 
by the homely largeness of the house-fronts, lightly balconied. 
Of fine ironwork there are many examples in Oxford—the 
great hinge of Merton, the work of Robinson at Trinity and 
New College, and Tijou’s gates (Plate VIII) which stand so 
well in the massive stonework of the portico of the old 
Clarendon Press. Oxford, it has been well said, is the real 
type of a garden city—a city of big buildings, great gardens, 
open courts—and in such a city ironwork gates are peculiarly 
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MODERN GATE IN CLOISTER, CHRIST CHURCH. 
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DETAIL OF MEMORIAL WINDOW IN CHRIST CHURCH 
CATHEDRAL, BY BURNE-JONES. 
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apt. In the vast isolation of a private park they lose scale and 
value. Their truer function is to guard and yet display, to 
intrigue the passer-by with sudden revealings of quads, where 
he may see, nor disturb, the cloistered meditations of scholar 
and fellow (though it may perhaps be rare to see such alfresco 
musings in an Oxford quadrangle), unhoped-for glimpses of 
lawn and flower and tree, whose delights he may thus vicariously 
share. They are his to look on, yet not to live in. To move 
among fine things and be hardly conscious of them, to live a 


normal life in a show city, is the privilege of the Oxford man. 
The details of much that went to make up the whole beauty he 
will pass by, and only, perhaps, appreciate when he comes 
back in other years. But though he has not marked the 
details, he has not escaped the influence of the whole. He 
has been fortunate with the good luck which Plato hoped for 
the citizen of his ideal state: he has lived among the images 
of fair things whose beauty has been as a “wind wafting 
health from pleasant places.” 


SIR JAMES THORNHILL’S HOUSE IN SOHO. 


By J. M. W. HALLEY. 


MPROVEMENT hits with a somewhat heavy hand the 

| ancient buildings which stand in its way. It is a kind 
of stiff besom that sweeps wonderfully clean. If the 
spick-and-span new which replaces the old could give more 
than a questionable amenity, no one would have cause to com- 
plain. But when, as is the case, it gives next to nothing, we 
have reason on our side who find the ways of the improver 
ruthless. Georgian building cannot, of course, lay claim to 
high antiquity, but the material progress of the nineteenth 
century separates us from the former time by a great gulf. 
The sedan-chair, the heavy ornamental coaches, the gay 
dresses—Dr. Johnson’s London, in fact—lies very remote in 
the past. There are still whole streets in London which do 
convey the impression of an older time, but they become more 
rare with every passing year. They possess little more than a 
savour of another century, and they lack that romantic charm 
which lovers of the picturesque find in medizval buildings. 
Consequently their quietness is consigned to increase the rub- 
bish heap, their old brick walls are pounded to form foundations 
for new rivals, without a question being asked. The plain 
square house in Dean Street, as Mr. James Bone writes in the 
Manchester Guardian, ‘is built ina somewhat heavy, phlegmatic 
style, appropriate to a century of bag-wigs, heavy odes, 
and strapped and buttoned Grenadiers who had fought at 
This ‘“ phlegmatic”’ front extends about forty feet, 
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Chimneypiece in Front Drawing-room. 


and is four storeys in height above the pavement, but its square- 
ness is somewhat obviated by the introduction of a cornice 
above the third range of windows, making the ultimate storey 
in the nature of an attic, whilst a smaller one at the level of the 
first floor gives the lower part of the building the appearance of 
being a base to the high superstructure. Segmental arches in 
rubbed brickwork have been built over all the windows. 

The effect of this flat wall with its plain openings would be 
one of utter nakedness and simplicity were it not for the hand- 
some Ionic porch which marks the entrance. It is to be noted 
that the frontage is considerably longer than what usually 
obtains in London, and that the porch is not placed at the end, 
but at the second vertical division. Thus on the ground floor 
there are three windows on one side of the entrance, and one 
window on the other. But, after all, it is not the exterior of 
this building which marks it out for peculiar consideration 
among the Georgian houses of London. It is because it is a 
casket, containing admirable craftwork of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, in a fine state of preservation, and also wall paintings 
from the hand of one of the greatest native English painters. 
And that is why it is a ‘‘comely and deeply interesting 
memorial of old London unsurpassed of its kind.” 

On entering one is surprised at the apparent spaciousness 
of the hall, with its paving of white marble. Round three 
walls runs a stair to join on to the landing, which spans the 














Back portion of Dining-room. 


SIR JOHN THORNHILL’S HOUSE, DEAN STREET, SOHO. 
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fourth and remaining side like a bridge. This arrangement was 
not at all uncommon where space permitted. A more delicately 
proportioned stair of the same plan existed in Hatton Garden 
until a few years ago.* And there is one at 11 Bedford Row, 
almost identical. Although not unique, it is a cunning piece 
of handiwork. Indeed, never before or since were the “‘ joyner ”’ 
and the carver so technically excellent as during the first half 
of the eighteenth century. ‘‘It is almost like cabinet-maker’'s 
work!” one hears people exclaim. 

The heavy newels and balusters of the stairs in King’s 
Bench Walk in the Temple, carved in very truth out of baulks 
of oak, like the sides of old ships, had passed out of fashion 
with ruder craftsmanship, to give place to a more matronly 
proportion in these things. Of the Dean Street stair 
Mr. James Bone writes: “The finely modulated handrail 
descends graciously from the landing to end in a handsome 
swirl at the foot, while the twisted balusters, ending their pro- 
cession down the treads, circle round its supporting newel like 
a figure in a dance.’”’ Nothing more dexterous in joinery was 
ever contrived than a lively and ramping handrail such as this, 
which “ Two of the 
spiral balusters rest on each of the steps, which, on the outer 


wreathes ” in the most beautiful curves. 
end, for ornament, have been carved into a general triangular 
shape, with acanthus foliage. This grand stair reaches only to 
the first floor, the higher levels being served by a back stair. 
There are twenty rooms in the house, most of which are 
panelled ; those of the ground and first floors are ornate as 
well. The hall gives direct into the dining-room, which runs 
through from front to back, thus receiving its light from two 
sides. It is in reality two rooms, in which the dividing wall is 
replaced by pillars, and there is a fireplace in each part. These 
fireplaces project in the usual way and form ample chimney 
breasts, but what is extremely uncommon is that the internal 
angles on each side are filled in with Doric pillars surmounted 
This entabla- 


ture only embraces the wide breast and the pillars, running out 


with a complete entablature in the same style. 


against the panelling on each side. The cornice alone runs 
round the walls as the crowning member to the deal panelling. 
The flat marble fireplaces of this room are of the type 
introduced towards the end of the seventeenth century; they 
are very common in King’s Bench Walk, and do not possess 
On the contrary, those in the 
first-floor rooms (the withdrawing rooms), of reddish marble, do 
possess great merit as design. They are quite dissimilar, except 


any peculiar merit in design. 


in so far as the pillars and pilasters at the sides of the breasts 
are concerned, which in these rooms are of the Ionic order. 
And the whole entablature is continued round the room. This 
Soho house never pretended, of course, to rank as one of the 
great London mansions, yet it would be difficult to find a more 
beautiful room in any house than the front drawing-room. The 
panelling is simple, being spaced out in the wide fashion of the 
eighteenth century, and the front wall is almost taken up entirely 
by the three windows. But the chimneypiece at once stamps the 
I Above the moulded marble jambs of the fire- 
place there is space for a picture, unfortunately gone now 


room as noble. 


with all the gay life and beauty on which it must often have 
looked smilingly down. Then there is the bold entablature 
with its supporting pillars. 
replaced by pilasters, and the plain jambs of the fireplace by 
At the back of this room there 


In the back room the pillars are 


one of more elaborate design. 
is a little powdering-room, a replica of which will be found on 
every floor. 


* Drawings of this staircase were published in THe ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
for August 1907. 
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THE STAIRCASE. 


Of the upper rooms there is nothing particularly charac- 
teristic beyond the fact that they are panelled in the delightfully 
simple manner of the time. In one of the attic rooms is a 
peculiar grate, which I do not remember to have seen else- 
On one side it has a small oven-like aperture—for heat- 
In another room there is a wig cupboard, with all its 
suggestions of another time, its powder and punt, its scme- 
what artificial figures, its delightful china and furniture. And 
this is what one misses so much; for, after all, the house is 
merely a fine casket, waiting for life to surge through the Ionic 
portico, up the handsome stairs to the drawing-rooms. Surely 
it is just such a place that is wanted for the recently-established 
London Museum. 

Here is a house unchanged from the days when the Georges 
were kings. From its situation it can never hope to be a house 
again, but what an admirable place to display all the collected 
wealth in the applied arts of the time! In the case of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum a large building is inevitable 
from the comprehensive character of its exhibits. But a 
London Museum would be best housed in a series of buildings 
which would themselves be part of the exhibit. Already we 
have Hogarth’s house at Chiswick, we have Carlyle's house 
in Cheyne Walk, Leighton House, and the Soane Museum. 
And Dr. Johnson’s house in Gough Square will shortly 
become a Johnson Museum. An advocate of this scheme 
writing in the Spectator says :—‘‘ The London Museum’s occu- 
pition of Kensington Palace is only temporary, and already 
there is talk of the purchase of a large site, and the erection of 
an important museum building. We would suggest that the 
new London Museum should not be a single edifice, with the 
usual perplexing multitude of objects, arranged with slight 
divisions of time and character, but that it should consist of 
several such houses as Thornhill’s house in Dean Street. 
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furnished with exhibits of their own period. The whole ten- 
dency of modern museumship is towards the presentation 
together of the objects of a period in a contemporary setting. 
The Germans have been much praised for the development of 
The Swedes have gone further by 
re-erecting old houses with contemporary furnishings in their 
chief public park. Let us do better and show our exhibits in 
houses that are themselves exhibits in the situation and atmo- 
If for once in 
our rough island story we were actually to plan a scheme 
beforehand to deal with eventualities that everyone knows 
must happen very soon, the authorities ought to make prepara- 
tions for the acquisition of Staple Inn, Holborn; Queen’s 
House, Chelsea; and Thornhill’s house in Soho, so that 
eventually we could have the last Tudor building in London 
for Tudor London relics; an historical and beautiful Caroline 
building for Stuart London relics; and this comely and deeply 
interesting eighteenth-century building for Georgian London 
relics.” 


this idea in their museums. 


sphere that give them reality and significance. 


No memorial could be so appropriate as to make 
them parts of the London Museum, by restoring to them 
their furniture, their ornaments, their pictures, and by so 
doing re-create an atmosphere of a time almost as alien to 
the present as Greece or Rome. For all Londoners, what 
pleasure it would be to drop in for a few minutes to that 
far-off eighteenth century, to sit téte-a-téte with it over a 
dish of tea! Such a project, if it be an ideal, is by no 
means an unrealisable one, for the present owner wishes to 
sell the house at a price which is not exigeant. 

The house, as I have attempted to show, is interesting in 
itself, but it claims another and a higher interest from the fact 
that two celebrated English names are connected with it. In 
Dr. Remault’s ‘‘ Soho and its Associations”’ 
been the house of Sir James Thornhill, ‘‘the greatest history- 
painter this kingdom ever produced.’’ Whether we accept this 
estimate of his value or not, the fact remains that he was 


it is said to have 


the first native-born Englishman to be honoured in his time 
as the leading artist in England and to be knighted for it. 
Thornhill was born in 1675, and died in 1734. Hogarth 
eloped with his daughter in 1729, and did not become 
reconciled to his father-in-law until 1731. Was it from 
Dean Street or the Piazza, Covent Garden, that the fair 
Jane Thornhill ran off with Hogarth? Lady Thornhill put 
a set of the plates of ‘‘The Harlot’s Progress’? where her 


husband would be sure to see them. His exclamation on 
perceiving them—‘‘ The man who can make works like this 


can obtain a wife without a portion’’-—opened the way to a 
reconciliation. 

It must have been after this that they painted the wall of 
the staircase in Dean Street (see Plate IX). These paintings, 
which follow a characteristic Venetian conceit of the time, as 
Mr. James Bone points out, ‘‘ represent a balustrade with 
people looking over into the stair, and a grandiose architectural 
setting around them.” In the ceiling there is an oval with 
painted balustrade with leaning figures and the sky beyond. 
“The architectural painting, if not specially characteristic, is 
equal to Thornhill’s work of the kind. The figures, on the 
other hand, are expressive, freely painted, and touched with a 
certain homeliness that at once calls for consideration as the pos- 
sible work of that great and original genius William Hogarth.” 
These figures, which are set within a series of three arched 
openings with balustrades level with the stair landing, are of 
a different character from the figures in the dome of St. Paul’s, 
from Stoke Edith, and wherever indeed Thornhill painted for 
three shillings and fourpence a yard. ‘‘A long and consistent 
tradition gives the authorship of these paintings to Thornhill 
and Hogarth working together.” 

Although Thornhill’s name does not appear on the rate- 
books, he may have occupied the house as a sub-tenant. To 
establish this connection, further research is still necessary. 
But a consistent tradition of over a century, on the other hand, 
associating the house with the “‘serjeant-painter to the king’ 
wants some disproving. In ‘‘ Soho and its Associations” it is 
stated that “in 1848, during some structural alterations made 
to the house, which was then occupied by Messrs. Allison & 
Allison, piano-makers, an interesting discovery was made. 
Upon removing a marble chimneypiece in the front drawing- 
room, four or five visiting cards were found, one having the 
Now, Isaac Newton, who died 
As for Hogarth, the paint- 
But even if 


name ‘ Isaac Newton’ on it.” 
in 1727, was painted by Thornhill. 
ings are there to tell their story for themselves. 
you take away these names, and whatever associations they may 
possess, the house still remains an admirable specimen of an 
eighteenth-century London house, and as such ought to be 
preserved with solicitude. From the photographs reproduced 
on the two preceding pages it will be seen that the architectural 
setting is a fine one, embodying some of the best features of a 
century that gave us many a delightful building; but, as already 
pointed out, it is at present an empty casket. To fill it with 
relics of the time to which it belongs would be to increase its 
interest a hundredfold. 





The Lily Pond Garden. 


View from Garden House. 
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THE GARDEN AT BRIDGE HOUSE, WEYBRIDGE. 


With Photographs specially taken for “ Ghe Architectural Review.” 


HERE is no garden that looks so well as an 
si old garden where a fine scheme has been 
enriched for many long years by the mellow 

hand of Nature. But that a modern garden can 
also offer abundant charm to the eye and solace 
to the mind, there are many examples to testify ; 
and when under skilful direction it is not even 
necessary to have an exceptional area to work upon. 
The delightful garden at Bridge House, Weybridge, 
is a striking illustration of this. Here, when Mr. H. 
S. Trower came into possession of the property in 
1890, was a dull Victorian house with dull Victorian 
surroundings. The entrance-drive was rendered 
sedately gloomy with laurel bushes closely packed 
together on either side, while beyond was a plain 
lawn sloping down to the little River Wey, the 
sward being cut about with flower beds in the 
orthodox style. On the garden side of the house 
were other familiar beds and borders, and a field 
studded with trees. The material to work upon, 
therefore, was uninspiring enough: yet a beautiful 
result has been wrought out of it under the direc- 
tion of Mr. H. A. Peto, whose own delightful garden 
at Iford Manor was illustrated in the January and February issues 
of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. It is, indeed, astonishing 
to think that the pleasance shown on Plate I was originally a 
field. Mr. Peto, when he began his task, saw at once that the 
well-grown trees were the redeeming feature of the place. 
They were, however, far too numerous: so a drastic cutting 
down of all that were not required in the projected scheme 
was decided upon. The space being level, it was felt that a 
simple grass area enclosed by a clipped hedge and a string of 
pleached limes, and enlivened by a garden house and a pond, 
would give the most pleasing results. The lime trees are 
now well grown together, and the garden house is acquiring 
a weathered appearance which softens its edges. The pond or 
canal is T-shaped, the short arm being slightly curved, and the 
garden house is set very happily at the head of it, backed by 
a group of tall trees, and overgrown, in proper time, with 
leafage: while stone columns afford supports for a chain of 
green that stretches gracefully on either side. The garden 
house is rough-cast and tiled. On the water side is a stone 
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TWO ORNAMENTS IN THE GARDEN. 


arcade, through which one gains a most delightful view down 
the length of water to the triple-statued sundial at the end; a 
touch of life being given by the jet of water that rises from the 
mouth of a viper which a sturdy boy holds high in air. Japanese 
dolphins are set at the corners of the pond, and at intervals 
are small trees in tubs; the whole being relieved by a generous 
erowth of water-lilies and grasses. 

The pleasance is the chief feature of the garden at Bridge 
House, but it is by no means the only one. On the other 
side of the house is the delightful little lily-pond garden shown 
by the view on the opposite page, and between the two is a well- 
schemed terrace with stone flagging and balustrade. At the 
foot of the slope that leads down from the terrace is a wild area 
where peat-loving plants grow in luxurious confusion. Here, 
too, is the Japanese bridge that spans the little stream. A 
score of pleasant objects meet the eye at every turn, eloquent 
of the happy combination of nature and art. The garden, 
indeed, is a remarkably successful one, and Mr. Peto is to be 
congratulated upon the result he has achieved. 
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SOME FAMOUS BUILDINGS OF PORTUGAL.—II. 


By WALTER H. GODFREY. 


With Photographs by A. H. Blake. 


(Concluded from p. 11, No. 194.) 


RINCE HENRY THE NAVIGATOR died in 
P He was buried in the Founder's Chapel of the 
great church of Batalha that his father John I had 

built, and his tomb occupies one of the wall-recesses which 


1460. 


were prepared for his and his brothers’ sepulture. The illustra- 
tion on the opposite page shows the curious contrast between 
the leavy structural arch with its over-bold, yet effective, 
carving, and the delicate character of the work on the tomb. 
The arch is evidently part of the original building, but the 
altar, tomb, and effigy belong perhaps to a date some little time 
after Prince Henry’s death. 
English tombs, and the general design, particularly the canopy 
over the head, retains the Gothic feeling. The shields, how- 
ever, on the vertical face, with the surrounding sprays of 


The monument is not unlike our 


naturalistic foliage, are quite in the Renaissance manner. The 
raised inscriptions are in black letter and include the prince’s 
motto, ‘‘ Talant de bien fere” and the garter with its ‘‘ Honny 
soyt que mal y pense.”’ 

This son of an English princess, whose genius and enthu- 
siasm constituted the prime factor in urging on the Portuguese 
their adventurous mission of exploration, may also be said to 
have pointed out the path of our own country’s greatness. For 
the Dutchman and the Spaniard were not slow to follow 
Portugal’s lead, and we, in emulation of our rivals, became not 
second in daring, finally establishing our empire in response to 
a similar historical vocation. It is difficult for us to realise the 
degree of imaginative power, of inventive genius, and of courage- 
ous constancy possessed by a man like Prince Henry, who, 
through years of patient effort, could convert the suspicion, fear, 
and opposition of his countrymen into a veritable passion for 
the perils of adventure overseas. Numberless were the expe- 
ditions which he organised to explore the western coast of 
Africa; and as each new voyager 
exceeded his predecessor's path by 
a few more leagues Prince Henry 
was the first to congratulate and 
reward him, and urge others to 
further conquest. It was not until 
thirty-seven years after his death 
that the chief fruit of his labours 
was gathered, and Vasco da Gama 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope 
India. Yet 
during the prince's lifetime the 


and reached even 
discovered and colo. 
nised Madeira, the Cape Verd 
Islands, the Azores, and important 


Portuguese 


places on the East African coast. 
They found that their newly dis- 
covered possessions were a source 
of immediate wealth, and these 
riches furnished them with the 
means for that display in architec- 
tural art which their heightened 
imagination found easy to develop. 
It is little wonder that a people 
their land from 
so picturesque and emotional a 


who had won 


race as the Moors, who moreover 


beheld across the narrow entrance to the Mediterranean the 
strange and romantic shores of Africa, and who at length 
had gained amazing wealth by adventures of great peril and 
exciting novelty, should embody their own feelings in a some- 
what extravagant form of art. The whole character of 
Portuguese architecture during these years of venture has an 
atmosphere of wonder and triumph, of a bewildered curiosity, 
and the pride of satisfied ambition. The ordinary canons of 
art were thrown over; the period was abnormal, and its 
expression in architecture must have licence to be the same, at 
whatever risk to art. It is the privilege and the fate of archi- 
tecture to mirror the state of the nation rather than of the 
individual, and so in the last three-quarters of the sixteenth 
century, as the popular enthusiasm grew in strength, so the 
abnormal characteristics of the national buildings became 
gradually intensified. 

We may see one of the first indications of the coming spirit 
in the ambitious project of King Edward, Prince Henry’s 
brother, at Batalha. His father, the great King John, had 
founded the abbey in 1387, and after its plan had been laid by 
Affonso Domingues the magnificent superstructure was raised 
and completed by another architect named Huguet. As already 
mentioned, John and his queen Philippa were buried in the 
Founder’s Chapel, but Edward desired to build himself a more 
imposing mausoleum. For this purpose Huguet planned an 
octagonal building some little distance east of the church, and 
at first separated from it. The octagon was some seventy-two 
feet in diameter, and from seven of its eight sides (the exception 
being the one facing the church) projected apsidal chapels 


radiating from the central space. These latter chapels were 


the only part of the building which approached completion 
during Edward’s short reign of five years, for he and his queen 
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were never destined to lie in the gorgeous tomb which they had 
planned, but they still rest before the high altar of the church 
where they were temporarily interred. 

It was not until the reign of King Manuel that any serious 
attempt was made to complete the great octagonal mausoleum 
at Batalha, and by this time the fortunes of Portugal were 
approaching their zenith and her architecture had begun to put 
on that festive dress which we have already alluded to as 
Manueline. Manuel became king in 1495, and about the year 
1500 he commissioned Matheus Fernandes the elder to com- 
plete the work at Batalha. To him and to Fernandes the 
younger can be attributed the hall which now joins the octagon 
to the church, and the magnificent doorway which connects 
the two (see illustration on next page). Of this doorway 
Mr. Crum Watson says: ‘‘ The great entrance to the imperfect 
chapels, one of the richest as well as one of the largest 
doorways in the world . . must have taken a long time to 
build and to carve; for the lower part, on the chapel side 
especially, seems to be rather earlier in style than the 
upper. The actual opening to the springing of the arch 
measures some 17 ft. wide by 28 ft. high, while including 
the jambs the whole is about 24 ft. wide on the chapel and 
considerably more on the pateo side—since there the splay is 
deeper—by 4o ft. high.” Towards the pateo or hall ‘there 
are seven shafts in all on each side, some diapered, some 
covered with spirals of Jeaves, one with panelling, and one with 
exquisite foliage carved as minutely as on a piece of ivory. 
Between each shaft are narrow mouldings, and between the 
outer five, four bands of ivy, not as rich or as elaborately under- 
cut as on the chapel side, but still beautiful, and interesting, 





as the ivy forms many double circles, two hundred and four in 
all, in each of which are written the words ‘Tayas Erey’ or 
‘Taya Serey,’, Dom Manoel’s motto.” The elaborately cusped 
arches towards the octagon can be just seen in the view, and 
through the doorway one of the arches of Huguet’s work. 
In spite of all this devotion and lavish expenditure of effort the 
octagon was never finished or roofed, and it and its chapels 
remain the ‘‘capellas imparfeitas” to this day. 

Mr. Watson may with reason call the doorway to the 
unfinished chapels the chef-d’auvre of the Manueline style, but 
Matheus Fernandes accomplished a more beautiful and satis- 
fying work of art when he filled the wide arches of the 
King’s Cloister with their wonderful tracery. An examination 
of the accompanying photograph will show the skill and 
invention employed in adding these graceful patterns to the 
arches which King John had built at the end of the fourteenth 
century. In them the age is faithfully mirrored, and whether 
the prevailing motif is Gothic, Moorish, or Eastern in origin, 
the effect is certainly true to the Portugal of the sixteenth 
century. The pierced parapet and cresting over the cloister 
are modern, and one cannot but feel that the extravagance of 
Manueline design becomes pure in taste in comparison with such 
surprising errors of judgment of the present day. Before this 
unwelcome addition the contrast between the rich tracery and 
the simple stone wall must have been of the most pleasing 
description. 

From Batalha we will retrace our steps for a moment to 
Thomar to see the work of one of the greatest of the Portuguese 
architects. John de Castilho is associated with some of the 
most beautiful designs in Manueline architecture, and, like our 
famous English architect Inigo Jones, after practising for some 
time in a mingled style he came to adopt the purer forms of the 
Renaissance. 

We have seen that the Order of Christ became possessed of 
the property of the Templars, and under the Grand Mastership 
of Prince Henry the Navigator—whose cloister at Thomar was 
illustrated in the January issue of the Rrvirw—the order 
enlarged its activities and also its power. It became necessary 
in consequence to increase the size of the church, and it was 
decided to build a new nave to the west of the round church. 

This John de Castilho did, and the rich work of the new 
building is shown in our illustration in striking contrast with 
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the severe outlines of the older work. The addition consisted 
of three bays, the two westernmost being of two storeys, the 
upper part being fitted with stalls and the lower used as a 
chapter-house. The view shows the fine south entrance by 
Castilho, with its deeply recessed and cusped arch which 
forms a canopy over the doorway. Castilho’s work is marked 
by a’ strong sense of design, and it seems probable that the 
vagaries of the carving on the west end, which are not 
illustrated here, are the work of another hand. Castilho 
indeed had already other and more important work to engage 
his attention, although he returned to Thomar afterwards to 
give some good examples of his later manner. 

His new task was in connection with the great monastery ot 
Belem, founded in 1500 in honour of Vasco da Gama, who had 
just returned from his epoch-making voyage to India. Before 
he had sailed the famous navigator and those who were to 
accompany him as his captains spent a night in prayer in the 
little chapel of Nossa Senhora do Restello, which Prince 
Henry had raised for the special use of those who followed a 
seafaring life, and it was on this site that King Manuel 
determined to raise a great abbey to commemorate their 
triumphant return. The sumptuous work in this wonderful 
collection of buildings is indicative of the enthusiasm which 
the heroic deeds of the sailors had awakened in the hearts of 
their fellow countrymen. Space forbids our attempting to 
describe more of the architecture than appears on the three 
photographs which are reproduced in this issue, two of which 
give views of the cloister and one of the beautiful south door. 

From Mr. Crum Watson’s careful analysis of the various 
parts of the building we gather that among the several 
architects employed by King Manuel the most important were 
John de Castilho, who was appointed to the work in 1517, and 
Master Nicolas, ‘‘ the first of the French Renaissance artists to 
come to Portugal.” To the latter, no doubt, is due the large 
measure of Renaissance ornament which is to be found at Belem; 
but it must be remembered that John de Castilho himself was 
probably a ready convert to the new ideas, and his association 
with Nicolas must have gone far to develop in him this latent 
sympathy with the coming style, and so accomplished an artist 
might easily outstrip his tutor. In studying the causes of the 
Renaissance in Europe, too little, perhaps, has been made 
of the powerful influence of the discovery of new worlds and 


the great expanse and organisation of trade. We are all 
acquainted with the fact that Italy, though the home of the 
Church, never wholly accepted the principles of Gothic archi- 
tecture. How far, we wonder, may this be traced to the 
commercial greatness and enterprise of Venice and her rivals? 
However this may be, the great discoveries of the fifteenth 
century were an enormous factor in those changes in men’s 
intellectual outlook which we associate with the Renaissance, 
and if we should look for these results in any country it would 
surely be in Portugal. It may, therefore, be fairly conjectured 
that Castilho was sensitive enough to feel the tendencies of 
the time, and much of the design, whether of Gothic or 
Renaissance detail, was without doubt from his hand. 

The south doorway to the nave of Belem (see Plate IV) is 
one of the most beautiful designs of Castilho. The first 
impression it gives one is of some great reredos, with its honey- 
comb of niches, canopies, and statues. Structurally it is frankly 
Gothic, and no definite departure is made from medizval detail, 
excepting the frame of Renaissance ornament around the doors. 
Yet there is a freedom of design and of disposition of features 
which certainly parts company with the late phases of Gothic, 
and the skilful use of window and doorway to give depth to the 
composition, and to throw into relief the mask of enrichment, 
is clearly related to the finely conceived entrance at Thomar 
which we have already described. The figures at Belem are 
by Nicolas, the two chief being the Virgin and Child standing 
on the finial to the main arch, and Prince Henry the Navigator, 
who is raised on a twisted shaft between the two doorways, 
and stands as the presiding genius over the monument of his 
nation’s seafaring prowess. 

In examining the cloister of Belem one must bear in mind 
the strong and brilliant sunlight which the country enjoys. 
In the King’s Cloister at Batalha we have seen that an 
elaborate form of closely netted tracery was used to moderate 
the intensity of the light, much as the pierced marble screens 
are used in India. At Belem, however, Castilho preferred to 
increase the depth of the cloister arcade by building buttresses 
of great projection and throwing between them broad arches to 
act as a curtain to each opening. This device accounts for the 
wonderful effects of light and shadow, of every variety of depth, 
and besides this subtle charm it provided him with additional 
surfaces for decoration. The sides and front of these buttresses, 
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General View of Garden-house and Pond. 





View looking towards Loggia. March 1913, 
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Plate X. March 1913. 


APARTMENT HOUSE, BOULEVARD MAILLOT, NEUILLY, PARIS: DETAIL OF FACADE. - 
E. Navarre and R. Rousselot, Architects. 
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Plate XV. > 0% 9° °NFo oh 1913. 
“THE SPIRIT OF NIGHT.” 
Alfred Drury, A.R.A., Sculptor. 
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indeed, were singled out by him to bear the most delicate 
panels of pure Renaissance ornament, and it is significant of the 
general character of the design that these panels seem perfectly 
to harmonise with the structural features, which are still of 
Gothic. Arches, thrown across the angles of the cloister, 
increase the number of shadows, which gain a fairy-like air 
as seen through the cusped arches dividing the vaults. 

It is strange to find the same architect leaving this carnival 
of ornament and complexity of detail for the restrained and 
almost severely classical work which we find in his cloisters at 
Thomar. But Castilho, in all his work, had never lost his 
head, and even where the most lavish workmanship and 
fanciful imagination had been demanded of him, his designs 
had a structural simplicity which is in striking contrast to 
some of the wilder specimens of Manueline art. 

In 1524 King John III altered the constitution of the Order 
of Christ from a military organisation to a purely monastic one, 
and additional buildings and cloisters were required at Thomar 
for housing the newly constructed order. In all, five noble 
cloisters were added to the church towards the west. One of 
our illustrations (Plate V) shows, in the foreground, the little 
cloister of Santa Barbara, which lies under the west end of the 


SANATORIA FOR 


new choir, and beyond is seen the Claustro da Hospedaria, 
towards the north. The lofty buildings west and north which 
enclose the cloisters contain long corridors and cells for the 
monks. It is scarcely necessary to do more than point out this 
new phase of John de Castilho’s work. It will be seen in the 
view of the larger cloister (Plate VI) that the idea of the buttress 
between each bay is not altogether abandoned, but is given 
classical detail ; the arches are semi-circular, but in the smaller 
courtyard the situation necessitated the low three-centred arches, 
which are nevertheless quite pleasing. The whole grouping of 
the buildings, and the large masses of white wall in contrast 
with the dark recesses of the cloisters, make a delightfully 
This work of the second quarter of the 
sixteenth century in Portugal is not unlike that of the similar 
portion of the seventeenth century in England. The classical 
detail had triumphed, but many of the Gothic structural lines 
had remained; vertical features and picturesque finials were 
still favourite characteristics of the time, and there are many 
indications that the medizval period had scarcely been left 
behind. At this point we take leave of a subject that should 
always form an interesting field of study for the English 
student, both of architecture and of general history. 


arranged composition. 


THE COMMUNITY. 


THE TUBERCULOUS CHILD. 
BY C. L. LEIPOLDT, F.R.C.S. 


RDINARY sanatorium treatment for the child of school- 
going age who is a sufferer from pulmonary phthisis is 
open to many objections. While I hold, as do most 

school doctors, that the percentage of such children is much 
smaller than is generally supposed—since phthisis in children 
is a comparatively rare disease, though it is often diagnosed 
—my impression is that it is an exceedingly fatal com- 
plaint, and that no child so afflicted stands much chance 
of ultimately recovering. A child of well-to-do parents, 
who are able to continue the treatment at home, may be 
placed in such favourable circumstances that he or she is 
able to reach adult age and to follow a suitable occupation. 
But the vast majority of working-class child patients are 
quite unable to obtain these favourable home and environ- 
mental conditions, and once taken away from the shelter 
of the sanatorium must inevitably relapse. For such children 
the only hope is in the establishment of permanent school 
camps or asylum-like colonies where they can continue to 
enjoy the benefits of fresh air and healthy surroundings, and 
at the same time receive their education. Camps of this 
kind, I believe, are already established in connection with 
certain large reformatories in the State of North Carolina, and 
have proved their usefulness abundantly with a type of patient 
for whom little provision is madein this country. The expense 
of establishing and staffing such camps, preferably at seaside 
sites, is considerably below what is necessary for the proper 
building and equipment of a sanatorium. Their ultimate 
usefulness, too, is probably far greater than that of the 
sinatorium. The latter, to be really serviceable to the com- 
munity as well as to the child, should not be on the lines of an 
adult institution for adults. It should rather be of the type of 
the forest sanatorium school adopted on the Continent. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that there is already 
apparent a tendency to provide the tuberculous child with 
facilities for treatment and education in special institutions. 
I may refer to the new ‘‘ Recovery School ” that is being built, 
VOL. XXXIII.—G 


from the plans of Mr. Rowntree, at Clacton-on-Sea. Sucha 
recovery school, the second of its kind in the kingdom, is 
likely to be of the utmost value to children who are fortunate 
enough to secure its benefits; but as the number of beds is 
limited, the number of such children must necessarily be 
limited also, especially as the child patients who enter the. 
institution are intended to enjoy its benefits for a comparatively 
lengthened period. 

The large number of patients suffering from joint tuber- 
culosis—a type of the disease unfortunately far too common in 
schools—must be dealt with on rather different lines. They 
are not, in the majority of cases, such grave potential factors of 
infection as are children suffering from pulmonary consumption, 
but they run a grave risk of having their economic usefulness 
permanently impaired and their education seriously neglected, 
by haphazard hospital treatment, especially when it is carried 
out in out-patient departments or at the newly established 
tuberculin dispensaries. 

These latter institutions, in my opinion, carried on as they 
are at present, constitute a grave danger to the public and to 
the patients who attend them. As observation stations some- 
thing may be said in their favour, for in that capacity they 
serve a useful purpose in providing facilities for diagnosis. 
Unfortunately, however, many of them are very poorly 
equipped, and the chief test employed appears to be the 
von Pirquet reaction, which is absolutely valueless in the case 
of children. 

As a matter of fact, what is most urgently wanted at 
the present moment is expert investigation of the whole 
question of the incidence and course of tuberculosis in children. 
This is an investigation that should be arranged and carried 
out by the Local Government Board with the assistance of 
properly qualified men and women, who should have the 
assistance of lay organisers well acquainted with the conditions 
of life under which school-going children live. 

While we are waiting for such research and the results it 
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may produce, it is evident that something must be done for the 
children who are admittedly tuberculous and who need treat- 
ment. I have already said that visits to the hospital out- 
patient departments and to the dispensaries imperil the child’s 
future, not only because of the time wasted, but also through 
the want of thoroughness with which the conditions, in the 
majority of cases, are dealt with. In advanced cases the treat- 
ment and the results are invariably better, because the gravity 
of the condition is fully recognised; but in the early cases, 
unfortunately, the results are by no means so excellent. 

The true method of providing for these children is by 
receiving them into special homes where treatment and edu- 
cation are synchronous, and where due allowance can be made 
for the ability of the child to perform work of a kind suitable 
to its condition both as a patient afflicted with a serious com- 
plaint and asa potential citizen who will have to earn his or her 
livelihood afterwards. There are various such homes in exist- 
ence, but the majority receive cases of advanced joint disease 
which have made the small patients practically cripples. One 
of the finest of its type I am personally acquainted with is the 
Widener Home at Philadelphia, which, from an architectural 
and medical point of view, is almost an ideal model. In this 
country we have the Treloar Home at Alton, which serves an 
equally useful purpose, and in Germany there are several 
institutions of a similar type. 

Finally we come to those children who, while not showing 
definite signs of the disease, are yet urgently in want of treat- 
ment. These are the delicate-looking, anzemic, ill-nourished 
boys and girls with frequent bouts of ill-health whom the 
parents invariably regard as ‘‘ consumptive” and whom the 
school doctor, unable to make a decided diagnosis for the 
want of reliable signs, salves his professional conscience by 
styling ‘‘pre-tubercular.” The change in the appearance 
and general health of these children after they have received 
the benefit of a few weeks spent under hygienic conditions, 
with fresh air and good food, is striking. Whether such 
children are really tubercular or not it is difficult, and in 
many cases impossible, to decide, but in any case they run a 
greater risk of ultimately contracting the disease than do their 
fellow scholars. Such children need open-air schools and 
adequate nourishment, not sanatorium treatment as incipient 
cases of consumption. In fact, I believe that the vaunted 
successes of sanatorium treatment in the case of children are 
cases of improvement of general health in such pre-tubercular 
patients who have had proper feeding and fresh air in the 
institutions, and not, as is alleged, cases of true consumption 
arrested and cured by sanatorium treatment. In the majority 
of cases these children are bettered by attending the ordinary 
open-air classes which are now happily common enough every- 
where, but in some cases such attendance alone is not suffi- 
cient. The home conditions of the child may be detrimental to 
its welfare ; sometimes the children are employed in occupa- 
tions which are unsuitable, and sometimes, in those just above 
the school-going age, they have no opportunity of benefiting by 
the open-air classes. These exceptional cases demand other 
treatment, and in my opinion the best means of providing it is 
to establish out-door colonies with attached industrial and 
technical departments. 

In the case of children, tented camps are not so desirable 
as with adults; a system of barrack pavilions, on the well- 
known Docker principle, is economically preferable, and from 
an administrative point of view much better. There is no 
reason whatever why a barrack pavilion should be considered 
ugly and unesthetic; anyone who has seen the excellent 
appearance presented by the old pavilions of the Moabite will 


agree with me that such acolony can be made to look 
beautiful and in perfect harmony with its surroundings. 

Such a colony should contain a central barrack to serve 
as recreation and dining room in wet weather; an isolation 
barrack for new arrivals and for observation cases; a sick 
barrack, and one for infectious cases, together with an 
administrative barrack, although this last is preferably placed 
in the superintendent’s house. The other pavilions should be 
for the use of the scholars, either for the younger children in 
six-bedded wards, or for the older ones in double or single 
cubicles. 
necessary except in the living-rooms, and of course in the 
observation pavilion. 


With proper bedclothes, no warming apparatus is 


Another way in which such patients may be provided for is 
by receiving them in river or sea boats, either stationary or 
The stationary river hospital is in use in New 
York, but not specially designed for tuberculous cases. The 
acquisition of one or more of the old L.C.C. river steamboats, 
and their conversion into floating hospital schools of this type, 
might well be considered. Sucha floating hospital school will 
possess several advantages over the stationary camp or pavilion 


cruising. 


colony; and, although the initial cost will be greater, the 
ultimate expenses per bed are likely to be less under a proper 
system of management. At any rate the success of the New 
York river hospital clinics justifies one in throwing out the 


suggestion. 


PLATE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Piates I, II, and III are referred to in the article on 
page 55; Plates IV, V, and VI in the article on page 56; 
Plates VII and VIII in the article on page 49; Plate IX in the 
article on page 52; and Plates XI, XII, XIII, and XIV in the 
article on page 45. 

The detail from an apartment house at Neuilly, a popular 
suburb of Paris (shown on Plate X), is typical of modern 
French work. The caryatid figures by M. Henri Navarre, a 
son of one of the architects, are well modelled and well placed, 
but the decorative sculpture by M. Jegoudez is somewhat too 
realistic. 

“The Spirit of Night” (Plate XV) calls for no descrip- 
tion. We can only say that in it Mr. Drury has produced one 
of the most beautiful modern heads we have ever seen. 

The house at Englefield Green (Plate XVI) has been built 
for Miss Sophie Weisse, and the plan is the outcome of many 
special requirements. The walls are faced with smooth plaster, 
cream in colour, and the roofs are covered with pantiles. 
Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel, of London, was the architect, and 
Messrs. Norris & Co., of Sunningdale, were the builders. 
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THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR 


HE rood-loft from the Church of St. John, Bois-le-Duc, 
{i North Brabant, shown by the accompanying photograph 
and drawings, now forms one of the most delightful 
architectural exhibits in the Victoria and Albert Museum. It 
is intensely interesting from the fact that it offers a romantic 
version of Palladian architecture, a version which did much to 
give the direction that was taken by our own Renaissance. 
This influence, which wrought on the facile and open-minded 
Wren, has been somewhat overlooked in our histories. But 
nothing is more certain than that Daniel Marot, architect to 
his Britannic Majesty King William, left behind him certain 
tendencies which saw their full flowering under Queen Anne. 
The carving of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth cen- 
turies, which reached its culmination in the person of Grinling 
Gibbons, also took much from the same quarter. Its rich 
invention of flower and leaf, of children, of the spoil of the 
chase, owes a great deal to the influence of Grinling Gibbons, 
who was discovered in Deptford by Evelyn the Diarist, working 
on the copy of a Crucifixion of Tintoretto—a piece full of 
figures. Evelyn particularly noticed the fine frame with its 
delicately clustered flowers, its wayward fancy of design, its 
splendid execution. The exuberance which is so characteristic 
of his work may be noticed in the rood-loft of St. John. 
Here the exuberance is not alone one of carving, but of 
material also. And not the least part of the charm of the 
whole thing is due to the fine taste with which the various 
coloured marbles are combined. The sculptures and carving 
have mellowed to the hue of old refined gold; the figures, which 
hold the charm that lies in some old alabaster effigies, are 
finely modelled, with great freedom in the treatment of the 
diaphanous draperies. 


Conflicting theories were certainly at work in the sculptor’s 
as in the architect’s mind. The medieval tradition still lives in 
these wonderful pendants, with their clustering flowers and 
fruit, in the small superimposed Ionic order, in the details of 
the mouldings. Yet it adds but a human interest to that 
esthetic one which the design of the rood-loft possesses in 
so full a degree. The arrangement of the coupled pillars 
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which support the arcade is unusual, but easily explain- 
able. Otherwise than by this wide spacing it would have 
- been impossible to support the statues without 
covering up parts of the spandrels, and in spite 
of the richness of the ornament the artist shows 
no desire to hide his light under a_ bushel. 
Again, it would have been impossible to accom- 
modate the figures without cutting niches through 
the spandrels. As contrived, the artist has ac- 
commodated every interest, of the man who carved 
the spandrels, the statuary, and has conceived 
the added grace of the projecting entablature with 
its supporting pendant. In a most interesting 





way this design shows how an entire piece may 
be conceived as a whole, and yet require that 
each intricate part be considered for itself alone. 
One feels that the design originated witha sculptor 
who was bent on making the most of his talents, 
for, with the exception of the loggia part, the whole 
composition is arranged to display the carving. 
Saying this, one does not imply that the archi- 
tecture suffers. Perhaps it gains. As an academic 
exercise one might find fault—that the arches are 
overloaded, that the upper order is out of scale 
with the lower, and so on; but such exercises are 
scarcely valid, as the work does not pretend to 
the more severe virtues. 
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NEW METHODS OF INTERIOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING.—I. 


part of the room is secured, and, as a consequence, there is an 
absence of eye-strain. Moreover, the upper parts of the walls, 
with their decorations, are well lighted, so that pictures and 


IN recent years a great change has been wrought in the 
design of interior lighting fittings, the old models of the 
nineteenth century having been superseded by others far more 
graceful in appearance, and far better suited to their purposes, other objects can be clearly seen instead of being enveloped in 


This shadow. The method is, of course, not applicable to every 
room, but there is no question that where the conditions 
allow of its adoption, some extremely effective results can be 
secured. The fitting itself can be treated in a multitude of 
styles. Of those here illustrated, Fig. 1 shows a simple 


But a still greater innovation is now making its way. 
embraces not only the design of the fittings themselves, but 


also the entire system of interior lighting. It has long been 


recognised that the usual method of ‘‘ point ” lighting has many 
deficiencies, more particularly as regards its inherent lack of 
uniform diffusion, a deficiency which the introduction of metal- bronze dish of bold outline—an eminently satisfactory type. 
The obvious corrective was to Fig. 2 is more fanciful—a gilded vase of Adam character, 
lined, as all indirect lighting fittings are, with mirror glass 
so shaped and fixed that the maximum amount of light is 


filament lamps has emphasised. 
employ prismatic and other globes to tone down and diffuse the 
light, and some excellent results have been achieved in this SO 

reflected on to the ceiling from the enclosed lamps. 


wy. Yet the desires of those who sought an illumination 
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Fig. 4. 


Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


Fig. |. 
INDIRECT LIGHTING. 


SEMI-INDIRECT LIGHTING, 


In matters of interior lighting personal taste is naturally 
a determining factor; but, apart from such personal reasons, 
there are frequent instances where a system of lighting com- 
pletely indirect does not meet the requirements. Hence a 
modified application of the system has come extensively into 
vogue—the semi-indirect system. “In this, the enclosing dish 
is made of semi-opaque material, and thus a certain amount of 
the light is transmitted directly downwards, while at the same 
time there is an upward reflection to the ceiling. Figs. 3 and 
4 show two fittings of this type, the one having a bowl of 
alabaster, the other a special glass built up into a slender metal 
frame. These fittings look especially well when lighted up, the 
soft glow of the alabaster in onecase, and the bright diffusion of 
the white glass in the other, being very pleasing to theeye. For 
such rooms as dining-rooms, fittings of this type are eminently 


suitable. 
One detail that has received great attention in connection 


closely resembling daylight still remained unfulfilled, and it 
was not until the advent of the newer methods of indirect and 
semi-direct lighting that the result attained was considered 
satisfactory. Indirect lighting, in itself, is no new thing, for in 
certain cases—as in art schools—it has long been adopted. 
Formerly, however, this method of lighting was carried out in a 
more or less rough and ready manner, and it is only recently 
that the subject has been dealt with scientifically. Illumination, 
indeed, is rapidly becoming an exact science. 

On the subject of indirect lighting a great deal has already 
been said and written, and there are, no doubt, many details in 
connection with it which call for extended discussion ; but the 
underlying principle can be stated quite briefly. It consists 
essentially in enclosing the lights within an opaque dish, or 
bowl, suspended from the ceiling, so that the light is reflected 
by the mirror-lining of the fitting on to the ceiling, and thence 
diffused downwards. In this way an even illumination in every 
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with semi-indirect lighting fittings employing glass dishes is 
the particular kind of glass adopted. Two requirements have 
to be considered. First, there must be an absence of ‘“‘ glare,” 
and, secondly, there must be effective diffusion. These require- 
ments are not met by merely enclosing lamps with ordinary 
frosted glass. Hence a great deal of attention has been given 
to the subject, and, as a result, a type of glass has been 
evolved—built up of lens-like shapes, and treated with certain 
acids—which gives the required result. This glass overcomes 
the defect of “glare,” yet allows a good proportion of light to 
pass through it. For semi-indirect lighting, therefore, it offers 
just what is needed. 


(To be concluded.) 


ORIGINALITY IN ARCHITECTURE. 


In the course of his address at the Royal Institute of 
British Architects last month, Professor Reginald Blomfield, 
A.R.A., cautioned students not to be in a violent hurry to be 
original. Architecture, he said, was much too old and too 
great an art to lend itself readily to originality. It was fenced 
in by conditions and limitations which we were bound to 
observe ; and the originality that should be sought was not 
that of the inventor of new and unheard-of shapes and forms, 
such as were exhibited by the Cubists and the acrobats of Art 
Nouveau, nor was it to be sought in brilliant caricatures of well- 
known features, which arrested the eye, it is true, but paid the 
penalty by going out of fashion in due course. ‘‘ The originality 
you should aim at is that of the great masters of the past, who 
used the forms and phrases that they found to hand, but 
applied them with a richness of invention and resource that 
doubled their possibilities. You should found yourself solidly 
on the best traditions of the past, whatever bold flights of 
invention you may risk in later years. In your student days 
your object must be to master thoroughly your technique, in 
order that the ventures of after-life may not fail for want of the 
knowledge of the facts and resources of architecture. I would 
urge you also not to study the fashion of the day too closely. 
Your object should not be immediate success and the quickest 
road to it. It may be that you will be driven to bow the knee 
in the House of Rimmon, but the least you can do is to nurse 
the faith that is in you, and endeavour to acquire a standard 
.of judgment of your own. Your aims and ideals of architecture 
should be far beyond the narrow area of fashion, and there is 
only one road to that commanding position, and that is the 
patient and persistent study of the masterpieces of the art, and 
the firm conviction that architecture is an art to be taken 
seriously—not merely a business of which the sole object and 
criterion is immediate success.” 


THE ARTIST AND THE CRITIC. 


THE exhibition of the Post-Impressionists at the Grafton 
Galleries has given rise, incidentally, to a renewal of the 
discussion over the relative positions of artists and critics. 
The critics’ case is put forward very pungently in the leader 
columns of The Times. It is there pointed out that the painter 
is not content to differ from the critic; he differs contemp- 
tuously, holding that the critic has no right to an opinion, that 
he is a mere parasite of the arts, that he makes his living by 
talking about matters of which he is ignorant. Indeed, it is a 
common belief among painters that no one has a right to an 
opinion about pictures except those who produce them. The 
public knows, and can know, nothing about art ; and, accord- 


ing to a common belief of painters, it should depend for its 
opinions wholly on expert authority. Painting, they hold, is a 
high mystery utterly beyond the comprehension of all except 
those who practise it; and the reputation of painters such as 
Michelangelo and Titian and Rembrandt survives only because 
other painters say that they are great artists. Pursuing this 
view to its logical conclusion, The Times says it is hard to see 
why public money should be spent upon the National Gallery 
or upon any encouragement of painting. ‘‘ The painters are 
only playing a game, no doubt amusing to themselves, but of 
no interest to anyone else; and there is no reason why the 
public should think any more highly of Michelangelo than of a 
champion at knurr-and-spell. There is, so far as we can see, 
no way out of this difficulty ; for, if the reputation of an artist 
depends ultimately upon the judgment of other artists, it is 
merely imposed upon the public, not dependent upon their 
enjoyment and understanding. It is, in fact, something wholly 
different from the reputation of a poet, and, compared with 
that, of no importance to anyone; whereas, if it is of the 
same nature as the reputation of a poet and of the same im- 
portance, it does depend finally upon the judgment and under- 
standing of the public, and may be advanced by the same 
critical means. Painting, like every other art, is not a game 
or a science; and whatever science is needed for it is only a 
means to an end. That end is communication between the 
artist and his public. . . . But some people respond more 
quickly to a work of art than others . . . and if these people 
also have the gift of expression, they are fitted to be critics, 
and perform a useful function as such. Their critical power 
does not depend in the least upon their power of doing what 
they criticise. They remain from first to last members of the 
public; and they speak to the public as their representatives, 
not as artists. Their business is not to tell the public how a 
picture was painted—for that is a matter of no interest except 
to painters—but to deal wholly with the effect of pictures upon 
themselves. . . . And when an artist turns critic his position 
is the same as that of any other critic. That is to say, while 
criticising he ceases to be an artist and becomes a member of 
the public, his authority depending upon the quality of his 
criticism, not upon his position as an artist... .” 


THE HAMPSTEAD GARDEN SUBURB. 


By 1920, it isestimated, nearly two anda half million pounds 
will have been spent on the development of the Hampstead 
Garden Suburb. A scheme is being prepared for the develop- 
ment of the extension of 412 acres, and among the features 
that Mr. Raymond Unwin has provided is an old-world market 
square, through which the Mutton Brook Stream on the 
estate will be diverted. A large sports pavilion, another 
church, and various other features are to be introduced. In 
connection with the development it is estimated that 1,000 
men will be employed for the next seven years, and efforts are 
to be made to devise a thorough system of technical training 
for the younger men on the estate. Hitherto the Co-partner- 
ship Tenants, Ltd., have assisted the workers to secure in- 
struction at the various polytechnics; but the waste of time in 
travelling to and fro has so impressed Mr. Vivian and his 
colleagues that they have made a start with the provision of 
technical training in a room near where the building operations 
are actually being carried on. It is hoped to so extend this 
work that something like a technical institute may be developed, 
and practical instruction given in conjunction with the theory 
of building construction. 
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THE SMALL SUBURBAN HOUSE. 


A VERY interesting competition is being promoted by 
The Architects’ and Builders’ Fournal for plans of a semi- 
detached suburban house more suited to the needs of the 
small middle-class household than the ordinary suburkan 
house provided by the speculating builder and the estate 
development company. Premiums of five, three, and two 
guineas are offered for the designs placed first, second, 
and third respectively. Designs have to be sent in by 
March roth. 

The considerations on which the competition is based are 
set out in the following extract from ‘‘ Here and These,” con- 
tributed by the breezy writer who adopts the pseudonym 
** Ubique ” :— 

‘‘The planning of the small house, either in a row or 
semi-detached, is always a severe task, and it is made far more 
difficult by reason of an arrangement which seems to be a 
wilful persistence of make-believe that must surely have 
originated in Victorian days. Frequent are the references 
to the unused parlour, and its tomb-like aspect—a room very 
rarely entered, and never with any degree of pleasure; but in 
the ordinary middle-class suburban house things are very little 
better, for in most cases there are generally two sitting-rooms, 
one of which is almost unused; and the wastefulness of such 
an arrangement is the more apparent in a house where larger 
rooms are a pressing need. In many cases, where no servant 
is kept, the kitchen is used as a dining-room, and one of the 
sitting-rooms then becomes so much lumber. From this it 
may be premised that the ordinary plan is not adapted to the 
requirements of the suburban dweller; indeed, so far as the 
kitchen arrangements are concerned, it seems to me that the 
customary plan is fundamentally wrong. The kitchen, with 
its range, and the pokey little room called a scullery which 
adjoins it, should be got rid of, and in their place should be 
provided a kitchen-scullery, a little larger than about half the 
size of the average kitchen, fitted with a gas stove, an inde- 
pendent boiler (to supersede the unknown article which is 
somewhere at the back of the range), a dresser, a sink, and 
a cupboard. 

‘“‘In the small suburban house, if semi-detached, a very good 
arrangement would be to have one sitting-room—at the front, 
to put the entrance door at the side of the house, opening into 
a small square hall, with the stairs leading out of the end or at 
one side of it, to contrive a little space for cloaks and umbrellas 
off the hall, to provide a dining-room at the rear, with a 
kitchen-scullery and a larder adjoining, and the out-offices; while 
on the first floor would be three bedrooms, bathroom, w.c., 
and a box-room fitted with shelving and a linen cupboard, the 
latter heated from the boiler in the kitchen-scullery. I have 
seen some small houses planned somewhat on these lines, 
though still rendered uneconomical by the usual kitchen and 
scullery, and the superfluous sitting-room, and the result in 
actual working was far more satisfactory than what, for want 
of a better term, may be called the Victorian suburban plan. 
It is one of the deficiencies of the small house that the rooms 
are of such miserable dimensions—a deficiency which garden 
city experiments have increased rather than decreased. But 
in the revised plan outlined above it would be possible to have 
far larger rooms on an equal area, which would be an immense 
advantage. Moreover, the suggested arrangement would avoid 
that poor feature of the small house—the tortuous passage 
from front door to kitchen, too narrow to have any effect, 
yet cutting off a possible extra width to the ground-floor 
rooms.” 


ALFRED STEVENS. 


Mr. EpwarpD STRANGE, who is an authority on Alfred 
Stevens, and who at the Victoria and Albert Museum has 
gathered together a collection of the works and drawings of our 
greatest sculptor, delivered a most interesting lecture at the 
Islington Central Library last month. Alfred Stevens, he said, 
was born at Blandfordin 1817. Blandford being a small town, it 
soon became known to some that they had amongst them a small 
boy with some liking for art who was doing remarkably good 
work. Henry White, the postmaster, was the first to discover 
this, and it was he who introduced Stevens to the notice of the 
Rev. W. Best, who collected £50 to £60 and sent him to Italy 
to study art. Such a start in a career was very different from 
what occurred to-day. This lad of 16, then, was sent toa 
foreign country not with a scholarship to draw upon for main- 
tenance, but with just £60, and he was left to his own resources. 
At that time Italy was a very difficult place for any but the rich 
to travelin. It was ina state of political disturbance; and there 
was nothing but the roads for a lonely country lad of sixteen to 
find his way upon. Stevens landed at Naples, but soon made his 
way to Florence, where he spent eight years out of his nine and 
a half years’ stay in Italy. Returning to England he obtained 
an appointment in what afterwards grew to be our Art Depart- 
ment, where he taught for two years. Unfortunately the 
Commissioner of Works fell foul of the director of this budding 
department, over the method and time required for making art 
students, and Stevens, who had experience, sided with his 
director, and resigned as he did. 

The designs he executed for St. Paul’s, his fireplaces and 
irons, fenders and lamp-posts, etc., were illustrated by a series of 
beautiful slides taken from the drawings or the things themselves. 

As a water-colour painter, Mr. Strange placed Stevens on a 
His decorations of gentlemen’s mansions 
showed a wonderful skill. It was, however, his bad fortune to 
fall out with both Church and State. The First Commissioner 
of Works has already been mentioned. It was the Dean of 
St. Paul's who refused the completion of the Wellington monu- 
ment as Stevens would have wished it; the equestrian figure 
‘*No,” said the Dean, ‘‘the Duke shall never 
ride into my church.” 


level with Constable. 


was rejected. 


THE L.C.C. ARCHITECT'S DEPARTMENT. 


Tue London County Council Architect’s Department is to 
be re-arranged so as to cope with the ever-increasing bulk of 
work that has to be dealt with. The permanent staff now 
under the control of the Architect consists of 1 chief assis- 
tant architect, 1 divisional architect (schools), I assistant 
divisional architect (schools), 7 assistant architects, 2 measur- 
ing surveyors, 9 principal assistants (including the chief clerk), 
20 senior assistants, 74 assistants in the first class, 69 assistants 
in the second class, 23 minor establishment assistants, 6 non- 
classified assistants, 11 clerks of works, 2 boiler inspectors, and 
3 clerks of works at weekly rates of pay ; and in addition there 
are a large and varying number of technical officers who 
form what is called the unestablished staff of the department. 
This is a formidable organisation, but still further increase in 
numbers, as well as improvement in status, is needed. It is 
proposed therefore to take 21 members from the unestablished 
staff and to add them to the permanent staff. This will mean 
an increase in the cost of the latter by more than £7,000 a 
year, which would seem to be an immense addition, but when 
the deduction is made from the cost of the unestablished staff 
the net increase will not be more than £450 a year. 

b2 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 
Theatre Plasterwork. 


Messrs. John Tanner & Son, of London and _ Liverpool, 
request us to correct a misstatement which appeared in their 
advertisement in THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW for February. 
A list of works for which the firm had executed plaster decora- 
tions was there given, among the buildings being the new 
Repertory Theatre at Birmingham, of which Mr. S. N. Cooke 
is the architect. Messrs. Tanner, however, did not carry out 
the decorative plasterwork at this theatre, though they executed 
the fibrous plaster dome over the stage. This dome is 4o ft. 
in diameter and is pierced with stars for decorative purposes, 
to represent a heaven. It is, we understand, the only one that 
has ever been erected in England as a permanent stage fixture. 
The idea is said to have emanated from Berlin. 

* * * 


Discovery of a Tudor Fresco. 

A piece of sixteenth-century fresco has lately been un- 
covered by workmen engaged in stripping the interior, 
preparatory to pulling down, of Monastery House, Turret 
Lane, Ipswich. The fresco was hidden behind modern wall- 
paper, Georgian panelling, and still earlier work. The design 
is described as suggestive of Italian workmen, of whom there 


were many in this country during the Tudor period. The 
fresco has been presented to the Ipswich Museum Committee, 
and it will shortly be transferred by experienced workmen to a 
suitable position in Christchurch Mansion, an Elizabethan 
house in Christchurch Park, used as a public museum. 
** 4 * 

Che Forthcoming Building Crades Gxhibition at Olympia. 

The Lord Mayor of London, accompanied by the Sheriffs, 
will open in state the Building Trades Exhibition at Olympia 
on Saturday, April 12th. The vote of thanks to Sir David 
Burnett for performing the ceremony will be moved by Professor 
Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., President of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, and seconded by the Hon. Gerald Strutt, 
President of the Surveyors’ Institution. The Exhibition will 
be the tenth of the biennial series organised in London by the 
Messrs. Montgomery. 


‘Partnership. 

Mr. F. Dare Clapham, F.R.I.B.A., surviving partner of 
the firm of Messrs. Mountford and Clapham, architects, of 
London, W.C., has taken into partnership Mr. H. B. Symons- 
Jeune, and the style of the firm will in future be Messrs. 
Clapham and Symons-Jeune. 
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Cassell’s Reinforced Concrete. 
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Edited by BERNARD E. JONES 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 
Modern Heating and Cooking Installations. 


A comprehensive catalogue of recently executed contracts 
for heating and cooking apparatus, etc., has just been issued 
by Messrs. Benham & Sons, Ltd., of 66 Wigmore Street, 
London, W. The lists include contracts for steam, coal, and 
gas cooking apparatus for hotels, restaurants, private houses, 
clubs, asylums, schools, hospitals, workhouses, and battleships 
of H.M. Navy; heating apparatus by hot water, steam, and 
atmospheric steam, and by the “ Perfect,’’ ‘‘ Wigmore,” and 
other systems ; and steam and hot-water builers and calorifiers, 
the heating of Turkish and swimming baths, and ventilation. 
The catalogue is profusely illustrated, photographic views being 
given in many instances not only of the actual installations, 
but of the buildings in which they have been carried out. These 
buildings include the Savoy Hotel, London; the Cape Union 
Parliament building; the new Central Y.M.C.A., London ; 
“Hursley Park,” Winchester; Welbeck House and Welbeck 
Palace Hotel, London; Recreation Hall, Southall; the Grafton 
Hotel, London ; Bagshot Park (for H.R.H. the Duke of Con- 
naught); Heale House, Salisbury; Knole, Sevenoaks ; and several 


others. 


Che Koh-i-noor Pencil. 


To architects and all artists a most important implement is 
the pencil, in the selection of which great care should be taken, 
as a bad one is certain to interfere with ease and rapidity of 
draughtsmanship. For all requirements the Koh-i-noor is a 
pencil which has given complete satisfaction, its life being said 
to be equal to at least that of six ordinary pencils. Koh-i- 
noors are made in seventeen degrees, and also in copying-ink. 
A complete list of these varieties, including the attractive series 
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of pocket propelling pencils, may be had on application to 
Messrs. L. and C. Hardtmuth, Ltd., Koh-i-noor House, Kings- 
way, London. 


Stead Memorial. 

The President of the Royal Society of British Sculptors, 
Sir George Frampton, R.A., has been commissioned by the 
committee of the Journalists’ Fund to execute a medallion 
portrait in bronze of the late Mr. Stead, which is to be placed 
in a position granted by the London County Council on 
the Thames Embankment. 


* * * 


Ghe Frescoes of iryns. 

Mr. Noel Heaton, B.Sc., F.C.S., in his recently published 
analysis of the fragments of plaster from the palace of Tiryns— 
Knossos—expresses his conviction that the method of fresco 


* 3 % 


painting adopted by the ancient artists was practically identical 
with the ordinary modern methods, and is “ confident that the 
painting was executed in true fresco, the pigments being painted 
on to the wet lime without the use of any medium except 
water, and fixed to the surface by being permeated by the 
soluble hydrate of lime and its subsequent conversion to the 
The colours used were :—(1) White 





insoluble carbonate.” 
Carbonate of lime, employed originally as 
(2) Black—An impure form of carbon, probably prepared by 
charring bones. (3) Yellow—Natural ochre of 
quality, containing about 12 per cent. of iron oxide. 
(5) Deep Red—A 


slaked lime. 
moderate 
(4) Light 
Red-—Prepared by calcining yellow ochre. 
purer form of oxide of iron, probably prepared from haematite. 
(6) Blue—Blue glass prepared by fusing sand with soda and 


copper ore. 
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An Old Oak Half-Timbered House of the XVIth Century 


_ FOR SALE. 
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Photographs, Plans, and Orders to view, post free upon application. 


73-85, Oxford Street, London, W. 





This fine example of XVIth 
Century Architecture removed 
from Flowton, Suffolk, in 
1912, is now erected in skele- 
ton ready for inspection. It 
is well suited for a week-end 
cottage, the accommodation 
comprising Four Bedrooms, 
Bathroom, &c., on the first 
floor; Dining-room, Draw- 
ing-room, Kitchen, with usual 
offices, on the ground floor. 
An inclusive price will be 
quoted for re-erection on 


purchaser's own site. 





“The Largest Stock of Genuine Antiques in London.” 
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THE WORK OF FRANK L. EMANUEL. 


HE question concerning subject-matter in art has been 
discussed endlessly; no definite result, in the nature of 
things, being possible. On the one hand it has been 

argued that the quality of art is not to be sought in the subject 
itself, but in the representation of it; that it is of no conse- 
quence whether the subject be attractive or unattractive, so 
long as the hand of a true artist is displayed in its portrayal. 
Thus we have been led into the maze of technique, and have 
been called upon to admire the dexterity of the work apart 
from any feelings to which the contemplation of it may give 


of avoiding anything that has the semblance of being pleasant. 
If nature be their subject, then it is the forbidding landscape 
that they show, a bleak land overshadowed by gloomy clouds ; 
if the human face and figure, then we are confronted by the 
fallen, the emaciated, the sordid. 

The world, truly, has a seamy enough side, but surely it is a 
wholly mistaken mind that sees no other. Hence many turn 
with a sense of relief to the work of those artists who find 
delight in a sunlit street, a sky aglow with the light of evening, 
a clear river shadowed by leafage and flowing sweetly through 
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THE PLACE ST. MICHEL, PARIS. 


rise. There is a certain superiority attaching to this view of 
the question, and, taking up such a standpoint, it is peculiarly 
exhilarating to ridicule, in exaggerated terms, any work which 
affects to be concerned with the pleasantness of a subject in 
addition to the technique of its representation. But, after all 
is said, the aim of art should be beauty, and, to the writer 
at least, it seems an entirely wrong principle to seek out what 
is unattractive and ugly and to spend great talent in committing 
this to paper or canvas. A certain section of artists, indeed— 
men of a self-styled forward movement—seem to make a point 
VOL, XXXIII.—H 2 


a flower-spangled countryside; a building, grim or gay, whose 
stones have witnessed the pageant of centuries. 

In connection with the last, one may well instance the work 
of Mr. Frank L. Emanuel, who occupies a high place among 
modern illustrators of architecture. His is a point of view 
which, at a time when the cold virtues of pure design are being 
so widely extolled, it is as well to take into account; for 
Mr. Emanuel, in his wanderings—and he has travelled much— 
has ever an eye for the picturesque, the pleasing, and is always 
ready with his pencil to sketch some old building that is 
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THE TOWER OF THE PALAIS DE JUSTICE, BRUSSELS. 


doomed to extinction. Readers of THE ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW will especially recall the delightful series of drawings 
by Mr. Emanuel which were devoted to ‘‘Disappearing London”; 
drawings which record very faithfully and with great charm 
such features of the London of yesterday as Booksellers’ Row; 
King Street, Westminster; the old archway leading from Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields into Sardinia Street; and a score of other 
places which have since being demolished. Quite apart from 
whatever architectural merit these fragments of old London 
might have possessed, they offer a certain romantic attraction 
which must ever arrest the eye of such an artist as 
Mr. Emanuel. 

In looking over these drawings of ‘‘ Disappearing London,” 
the fact is suddenly thrust upon us, how we are apt to pass 
unnoticed many an interesting building in our midst until the 
time comes for its demolition ; then only do we seem to become 
aware of the charm of its familiar face. These drawings also 
make us cognisant of the sweeping changes that are always at 
work in the metropolis; it is, indeed, only when we look at 
some old pictures of London streets that we begin to realise 
what surprising alterations have taken place even within recent 
years. What an astonishing change, for example, was wrought 
when Newgate was swept away, and who can recall the London 
that Dickens knew without realising the vast alterations that 
have been effected in a comparatively short period, while the 
Regent Street of to-day is so different a place from the Regent 
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THE HOTEL DE VILLE, BRUSSELS. 


Street of yesterday that we may well be thankful to the artist 
who gives us fine drawings that are also records. And here 
we may offer a few remarks on architectural drawing in general. 

The interest in the design and embellishment of buildings 
being itself diverse, so too is the interest in the delineation of 
them. Some men are drawn to speculation as to the great 
works of antiquity, and devote their talent to the restoration 
of huge buildings now spread in fragments about the earth, but 
of whose glories the pages of the historian alone tell us. Others, 
as Piranesi, are possessed by a fiery talent that creates wonder- 
ful architectural compositions out of their own imagination. 
Others, again, turn devotedly to the cathedral and the church, 
and there find material for setting forth the mystery of archi- 
tecture: while some boldly accept the work of their own day, 
and out of it—whether it be the erection of a new building with 
gaunt crane and storeyed scaffold, or the demolition of an 
old one, strutted by shores—produce fascinating drawings. To 
still another class belongs Mr. Emanuel. He, too, finds delight 
in buildings being both erected and demolished, but a greater 
source of charm for him is to pass into a by-way off some busy 
city thoroughfare and there get a glimpse of tower or spire 
above the house-tops, to stand in the midst of some old market- 
place and study the quiet-fronted houses that look down on the 
familiar scene, or, perhaps, to ascend to some high point of 
vantage commanding the whole area of the town that lies 
at its foot. 
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The accompanying reproductions of some Continental 
drawings by Mr. Emanuel exemplify this very admirably. 
Most of them are pencil drawings, but the two on this page 
serve to indicate that Mr. Emanuel is no less clever with the 
pen and the etcher’s needle. In passing, it may be noted that 
he is alsoa water-colourist and an oil-painter. Looking around 
his studio at Kensington, the writer had ample evidence of this 
in many a canvas that had once been on the Academy walls, 
and he recalled the delightful painting by Mr. Emanuel— 
“A Kensington Interior’—which the Chantrey Bequest 
bought from last year’s exhibition at Burlington House. 
Mr. Emanuel, too, is a portrait painter—has, in fact, run the 
whole gamut of artistry, his range embracing even carving, the 
design of fabrics, and fashion plates! 

The illustrations of some Continental drawings here shown 
do not call for description. Their interest is in themselves ; 
and whether it be in the Place Ste. Pharailde, Ghent (of topical 
interest just now by reason of the International Exhibition 
to be held this year in that most charming old-world city); in 
the sunlit Place St. Michel with the spire of the Sainte Chapelle 
shooting up above the roofs; in the glimpse of the towering 
mass of the Palais de Justice, or the fretted spire of the Hotel 
de Ville in Brussels; in the quiet waterway of Malines (Plate I), 
the Lac d’Amour reflecting on its surface the magnificent 
cathedral of Bruges (Plate II), or in the really wonderful view 
of Rouen from the Céte S. Catherine (Plate I1I)—whatever be 
their subject, we find Mr. Emanuel’s art always there to delight 
our eye; and to inspire us with some of the same spirit that 
animates their author. 

Mr. Emanuel being ever ready with his sketch-book, it is 
only natural that he should work largely in pencil. To sketch 
as he does requires a very sure hand. One has to work often 
under very awkward conditions, as every artist knows who seeks 
subjects in cities. The curiosity of the public may be grati- 
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A BY-LANE, ST. VALERY-SUR-SOMME. 


From an Etching by Frank L. Emanuel. 
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THE BASCULE BRIDGE AT ROTTERDAM. 
From a Pen Drawing by Frank L. Emanuel. 


fying in a certain sense, but frequently it becomes embarrass- 
ing to the point of discomfort; the more surprising, therefore, 
the quality exhibited in Mr. Emanuel’s drawings. He appears 
to have a great liking for street fronts seen in sharp perspective, 
with some building in the mid-distance and a dominating 
feature behind, and it is well to note how firmly all the draw- 
ing is done—how clear-cut are the outlines, how surely all the 
detail is put in, how admirably suggestive, too, are the figures 
that give life to every scene. 
The same sureness is seen in the 
pen-drawing reproduced on this 
page. There is nothing that 
tests an artist’s touch more than 
a drawing made with the pen, for 
the reason that there is no possi- 
bility of getting over defects by 
prolonged scratching or rubbing 
out: the artist must know from 
the commencement what he is 
aiming at, and must put in all 
his work without hesitation; 
and this is even more true in 
the case of the etcher’s needle. 
One can the more appreciate, 
then, the admirable skill which 
Mr. Emanuel displays; and thus 
his drawings interest us alike for 
their pleasant subject-matter as 
for their technique. They em- 
body, too, that sense of atmo- 
sphere which is so difficult to 
secure. 

Mr. Emanuel is deeply in- 
terested in the planning of 
improvements in cities, and has 
spent a good deal of time in the 
preparation of schemes for the 
civic betterment of London. 





AN EARLY GEORGIAN 





MANSION : DITCHLEY. 


By M. JOURDAIN. 


With Photographs specially taken for the “Architectural Review.” 


LENHEIM, Heythrop, and Ditchley, three great houses 

B lying a short distance north of Oxford, were, in the 

latter part of the eighteenth century, considered objects 

of interest and pilgrimage to the travellers and virtuosi, and are 

treated at respectful length in the New Oxford Guide and 
elsewhere. 

The destruction of Heythrop in 1831 leaves Blenheim and 
Ditchley still standing as next neighbours, and the difference 
between the two is the differ- 
ence between Gibbs and Van- 
brugh. There isin the smaller 
place no attempt at rivalry, 
such as we often see in neigh- 
bouring places; for Gibbs, by 
the circumstances of his train- 
ing and his own taste, had no 
affinity with the elder man; 
and Ditchley had not the 
architectural pretensions of a 
palace. 

Of the earlier house of the 
Lees, which made way for 
Gibbs’s design, we have a 
glimpse in Evelyn’s Diary in 
1664, when, travelling in a 
coach and six, he _ visited 
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Seacomb Park, Down Hall, and Milton, near Peterborough, 
remained projects for this reason; but the Ditchley plans 
were translated into stone, and the house is described with 
some precision in his book. And not only is Ditchley an 
actuality, it is usually instanced with Milton as the best 
example of Gibbs’s domestic work. As, however, the 
eighteenth-century additions to the latter were not carried out 
by Gibbs (as we know from the manuscript life in the Soane 
Museum), Ditchley is thus left 
as the main support of his re- 
putation in this branch of work. 
With Ditchley, as with the 
building of the Radcliffe, 
Gibbs’s name is associated 
with that of Smith, no doubt 
the Warwick architect whose 
portrait hangs in Stoneleigh 
Abbey, which was erected with- 
in a year or two of Ditchley. 
The house was built with 
stone dug in the neighbour- 
hood. ‘‘ Here,” according to 
Gibbs’s description, ‘‘ are ten 
roomes on a floor besides two 
great stairs and four back- 
stairs. You ascend ten steps 
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Ditchley, then Sir Henry Lee’s. 


and enterahall . . . enriched 





** It is (he writes) a low ancient 
timber house with a pretty 
bowling greene.”” Sir Edward 
Henry Lee, the fifth baronet, 
married Lady Charlotte Fitz- 
roy, daughter of Charles II 
and Barbara Villiers, and was 
thereupon created Earl of 
Litchfield. Perhaps naturally, 
from this Stuart connection, 
he refused to take the oath to 
William III, and retired from 
public life at the Revolution. 
Of his son, Henry George, who 
succeeded in 1716, and was 
the builder of the present 
house, there is little to record 
except that he was made custos 
brevium in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas and died in February 
1742-3. George, the third 
Earl of Litchfield, left the 
property to Charles, afterwards Viscount Dillon, his elder sister’s 
son. The second Earl did not begin building at once, for the 
old timber house was still standing at Hearne’s visit in 1718. 
According to Jordan’s Enstone, the new building rose in the 
space of a year at a cost of £33,000. He does not give the 
date, but there is the evidence of the lead water-pipes that it 
was 1722. 

Gibbs’s designs often remained unexecuted owing to the 
death of his patrons—indeed, he seems to have been more than 
usually unlucky in this respect, and his designs for Kedleston, 




















THE GREAT DOORWAY IN THE HALL. 


with fretwork and pain'ing. 
From the hall you go into a 
dining-room towards the gar- 
den, which has a handsome 
apartment upon the right hand, 
and on the left a withdrawing- 
room and a large room. On 
each side of the hall there is 
a good apartment.” The kit- 
chen offices are on one side of 
the house. The stables on the 
other were joined by circular 
covered corridors (now con- 
verted into greenhouses). No 
sections of the interior are 
given, and it seems possible 
that Gibbs had less hand in 
the decoration than other 
artists and designers we hear 
of here. 

In spite of Gibbs’s distinc- 
tion as an architect, his taste 
in ornament was not of the best. His own designs are thin and 
uninventive ; frets and guilloches are good enough for the ribs 
of his ceilings; many of his “simple” chimneypieces and 
door-cases are of a pattern such as we see in the saloon at 
Wingerworth, where a wide plain frieze is supported by scroll- 
shaped side-brackets, and surmounted by a curved cornice. 
Some of the richness of the interior work at Ditchley is due to 
other hands. The fine chimneypiece (1703-1781) in the green 
drawing-room is by Sir Henry Cheere, ‘‘the man from Hyde 
Park Corner,” a pupil of Scheemaker, who supplied many 
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houses and gardens with the productions of his 
workshop. Italian stuccatore were responsible 
for the ‘‘ dining-room towards the garden”; while 
in the hall the ceiling (an assembly of the gods) 
and framed decorative paintings on the walls, as 
well as much of the furniture, are from the hands 
of the versatile Kent. A gilt side-table with a 
brightly-coloured scagliola top, such as English 
travellers of the eighteenth century brought back 
from Italy, is certainly of his design, and is dated 
1726. 

Time has chastened the colouring of Kent’s 
immense canvases, but they still remain the 
weakest point of the fine two-storeyed hall. The 
pedimented upper portion of the chimneypiece, 
with its figures representing Geometry and Sculp- 
ture, is a suitable frame to the portrait of the 
builder. Poetry and Music surmount the niche 
for Venus on the west wall, Geography and Astro- 
nomy the enriched doorway. A further ornament to the walls 
are the casts from bas-reliefs ; and busts of writers and poets 
from Homer to Dryden, on trusses from which are stretched 
thick oak-leaf swags. The lanterns suspended by chains from 
a lion’s mouth, with the Earl’s coronet as cresting, are doubt- 
less of Kent’s design, and add interest to the wall. 

The doorway presided over by Geography and Astronomy 
leads to the billiard-room, which was, according to Gibbs’s 
plan, the dining-room, and is described as the saloon by 
visitors during the eighteenth century. Walpole, who other- 
wise approves of the house as good and well furnished, calls it 
‘*wretched ’”’; but other guides are more complimentary, and 
tell us that it is stuccoed in ‘‘a rich though chaste style; in the 
middle compartment is Flora with the zephyrs. The walls 
are also stuccoed and painted an olive colour, in which are 
Minerva and Diana, whole-length bas-relief, in the antique 
style.” * This is said to be the work of two Italians, Vessali and 
Serena, who, no doubt, were on circuit in the Midlands about 
this time, for in the saloon at Stonele 


igh (built about 1720) a 


* “A Topographical and Statistical Description of the County of Oxon,” by 
G. A. Cooke. 
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CHIMNEYPIECE IN GREEN DRAWING-ROOM. 
BY SIR HENRY CHEERE 





SIDE-TABLE WITH SCAGLIOLA TOP (DATED 1726) 


large Olympian scene, and at Barnsley on the ceiling of the 
inner hall a large figure of Ceres, are so similar in treatment 
that they must be from the same hands. Such large figure- 
subjects in plaster seem to have remained the province of the 
Italian craftsmen. 

The change of names of the rooms with the changing 
decorations is, asalways, something of a difficulty. The present 
tapestry room bears traces in the wall-decorations of the 
English rococo type of the time, when it was termed the Chinese 
drawing-room and was decorated in the Chinese taste. ‘‘In 
conformity to the style of this apartment” there were once 
Chinese figures of a lady, and a porter with a chest of tea, but 
these, like much of the Anglo-Chinese decoration, disappeared 
when the vogue abated. Still morecurious is the Italian velvet 
in the Chinese taste in the velvet room, originally the state 
bedchamber, and as such described by Mrs. Lybbe Powys in 
1778, ‘‘ with its hangings, bed, and furniture of crimson and 
yellow velvet, which was shown as a great curiosity, but I 
think ugly. The pattern is all pagoda. It was a present of 
Admiral Lee, my Lord’s brother, who had it taken out of the 
loom in China, and the loom broke that no one might have the 
same.” The same story is repeated by Jordan, who, however, 
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PLASTER DECORATION BY VESSALI AND 
SERENA IN BILLIARD-ROOM 


corrects the mistake as to the Chinese origin and the extremely 
unnecessary touch as to the destruction of theloom. The velvet 
was brought to England about 1738, and with its rich colour- 
ing makes very effective hanging. Only one room exhibits the 
rococo; and of the late eighteenth-century manner there is no 
mark at Ditchley with the exception of the ceiling of the 
white drawing-room, and this was only put up after the fall of 
the earlier ceiling. There has been no enlargement, no recon- 
struction, and Gibbs’s fine house has passed through almost 
two centuries with their accompanying revolutions of taste 
without considerable change of aspect outside or of interest 
within. 
FURNITURE. 


Ditchley has a quantity of early Georgian furniture, evidently 
specially designed for its position in the hall and dining-room, 
which has an effect of extreme stability and that monumental 
appearance characteristic of some Italian furniture. The side- 
table which is iilustrated on the preceding page is a typical 
example of the style of furniture which was so prominent 
during the reigns of the first two Georges that, as Sir William 
Chambers writes, “fa hall or saloon large enough to receive a 
company of sixty or a hundred persons” was considered fur- 
nished with “six or eight chairs and a couple of tables.” 
Chambers notes this as especially characteristic of houses 
designed by Kent or Lord Burlington, and there is no doubt 
that the former provided Ditchley, in addition to the demolished 
Wanstead, with furniture as well as some decorative painting. 

The plainer side-tables in the dining-room were used as 
sideboards or serving-tables, but the greater number were 
designed with purely decorative intention, to which their gaily- 
coloured scagliola, mosaic, or marble tops were contributory. 
The rich and sometimes exaggerated carving was coated with 
gesso and thickly gilt. The marble-topped table reproduced 


as Plate XVI in THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW for January has 
its slab supported by two couchant sphinxes, addorsed, resting 
on a moulded plinth, and by a central vase, linked to the 
sphinxes’ heads by oak-leaf swags. The table with the scagliola 
top, illustrated on the preceding page, has a lighter frame of four 
scroll-shaped legs with eagle heads which carry a swag of fruit 
and flowers centering ina shell ornament. This closely resembles 
a table at Longford Castle, and one in the staircase hall at Devon- 
shire House, by the same designer. The material called scagliola 
which forms the slab, and which is an ornamental plaster pre- 
pared from gypsum and Flanders glue, imitating the colours of 
Italian pietra dura, was extremely fashionable at this period, and 
was procured from Italy, like the inlaid or pietra dura tables. 
Lady Pomfret, writing from Florence in 1740 to her friend 
Lady Hartford, tells her that she can supply her with marble 
and paste tables, extremely fine and beautiful. ‘* If you choose 
one of the latter, and would have your arms on it, be so good 
as to get them painted on a piece of paper and enclose them in 
your next letter, mentioning at the same time the size you 
would have the table.’’ The scagliola top is probably from the 
same provenance, the workmen of the Grand Duke at Florence, 
though similar work was also done at Naples. According to 
Lady Pomfret, the ‘‘ public offices” of the Grand Duke’s palace 
at Florence consisted of ‘‘a story of shops where the workmen 
formerly engraved, painted, made models for statues, inlaid 
tables . . . but most of these are now discharged,” and the best 
workmen emigrated to Naples, “which makes everything 
good of this kind very scarce.” 
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A MODERN SCULPTOR: 


CULPTURE is to-day the step-sister of the arts, and, 
S being held in little esteem, has, as it were, failed by the 
wayside. Consider what she has given up. That noble 
service which she rendered to the dead in the fair shapes 
of effigies in ‘‘monumental alabaster,” in the free and 
delightful play of heraldic device, in the figures of virtues, of 
children, of men and women cut lifelike in attitudes of devo- 
tion, has been delegated to the monumental mason, and with 
what disastrous results! Unfortunately, too, sculpture seems 
not yet in the way of giving this service again. Yet the time is 
ripe for it. How much longer will the public be content to set 
up, acres wide, the unlovely monuments that disgrace our burial 
places? The writer saw in Italy, Scuola del Migliori pensiort, 
cut in great letters upon the entablature of a temple, and 
ventured in. A long vista opened before him, lined with dark 
cypress trees, between which were placed stone memorials to 
the dead. And at the end of the avenue was a door, with 
figures, slightly bent in attitudes of weariness, groping their 
way through it. It was a beautiful place, compact of Art and 
Nature. But in England to-day Art certainly has no place 
in our cemeteries, and Nature herself is unlovely from the 
juxtaposition. 

The Royal Academy thinks very little of Sculpture, and 
gives her sparse accommodation. As a result, the public cannot 
see what sculptors are endeavouring to achieve. Some busts, 
figures, and so on, make up the meagre array, for which the 
public, individually, has little use. One is surprised that the 
British Society of Sculptors does not organise an exhibition on 
a wider basis than that of the Royal Academy, with models of 
the numberless things that go to make up the ornamental part 
of a city, as fountains, monuments, etc., in which there is some 
idea beyond that of a standing figure—in brief, sculpture as 
related to civic architecture. The arrangement of such an 
exhibition would be a difficult matter, but it would be well 
worth doing: for it is not ability that sculpture lacks, but 
recognition. Architects are doing their part by giving sculptors 
the opportunity to associate themselves with architecture, and 
it is gratifying to see what excellent work is thus being pro- 
duced. Mr. Henry Poole’s sculpture on the Wesleyan Hall 
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SOUTH AFRICAN WAR MEMORIAL, LEICESTER. 


Crosland McClure, Sculptor. 








CROSLAND McCLURE. 


must have opened not a few eyes to new possibilities of civic 
decoration. Then, again, there are the Attic figures of 
Mr. Albert Hodge and the exquisite ornaments of Mr. Abraham 
Broadbent, as fine as those of any seventeenth-century carver. 
The work of these men affords clear evidence that sculpturé is 
once more reconciled to architecture. This reconciliation, how- 
ever, is not so obvious in regard to ‘‘monuments.” As already 
pointed out in these pages, ‘‘Our national as well as our 
individual memorials are generally feeble in conception, and 





GROUP SYMBOLISING “WAR.” 


there is only one monument of the nineteenth century to which 
we could direct the attention of a discriminating foreigner with 
any feeling of pride—Stevens’s monument to the Duke of 
Wellington in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Here ‘is a noble archi- 
tectural conception, with fine 
sculpture subordinate to its main 
idea.” Unfortunately we cannot 
point to many works of this high 
standard. 

The general idea of a commit- 
tee who wish to erect a monument 
to the honoured dead seems to be 
to obtain a portrait statue, and 
then to elevate it on a pedestal. 
But that this procedure is wrong, 
witness our recent statues to 
Gladstone, Irving, and the Dukes 
of Cambridge and Devonshire. 
On the other hand, when we have 
such an example as Mr. Crosland 
McClure’s memorial to the Leices- 
tershire men who fell in the South 
African War, the prospect is a 
most encouraging one. In this 
case sufficient space had to be 
provided on which to inscribe more 
than 300 names. Whether this 
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STATUE OF KING GEORGE V FOR MADRAS, IN 
THE MAKING. 


exigency alone dictated the general form of the monument we 
cannot tell, but it is simple and effective, and at the same time 
somewhat of an innovation in this country. The sculpture also 
is unusual in monuments of thissort. Its separation into three 
groups makes the change of scale possible, and allows the central 
figure of ‘‘ Peace” (see illustration on preceding page and on 
Plate VII) to be considerably larger than the others. But they 
are all related to one another in idea as well as design. The 
figure of ‘‘ Peace” is, perhaps, the finest piece of sculpture on 
the monument; by its action it seems as though it would 
embrace, at the same time, ‘‘ Grief*’ and ‘‘ War,” to assuage 
and succour. In this, the principal figure, the diaphanous 





MARBLE PANEL OF “LOVE AND THE SOUL.” 








drapery is very skilfully modelled, in no wise hiding the 
modulations of the bent torso. The whole pose is admirably 
arranged, the outstretched arms making a very rhythmic 
line against the background of the wings, and linking up 
the ends of the monument. In her right hand “ Peace” 
holds an olive branch, and in the left a sheathed sword—as 
symbols. Of the other two groups, that which symbolises 
‘“‘Grief” is the better (see Plate VIII). It is, indeed, a very 
beautiful group, dramatically poignant in its appeal; and, 
technically, the modelling on the body is again very good. 
‘War ” is, perhaps, the least satisfactory of the three, although 
it reminds one, in a far-off way, of the splendid sculpture of 
Stevens in the Wellington Monument. There is certainly a 
wild, destructive fury about the group which proclaims the 
high ability of the sculptor. But the whole effect would 
probably have been helped if ‘‘ War” had been turned the 
opposite way, thus forming an arch-like composition, with 
“Peace” as the centre. Altogether, the sculpture on this 
memorial is so fresh that we are glad to possess it, more 
especially as we suffer from a dearth of good monuments. 
The public must learn to realise that they themselves are 
largely to blame for any shortcomings they may observe. 
They imagine that the bronze portrait figure put up on a 
granite pedestal is the beginning and the end of sculpture. 
The site does not matter, nor the artist; and thus we go on 
collecting money and spending it uselessly, securing in too 
many cases an uninspiring mediocre work, which we have for 
ever to put up with; for nothing less indestructible than 
bronze, nothing less durable than granite, will do. These are 
indispensable; the art is not. Perhaps, too, when we have got 
over the obsession that a monument is in the nature of a break- 
water to divide the traffic, that it must be strong enough to 
stand against the buffeting of a motor omnibus, we may re- 
member empty gardens and squares where quiet, beautiful 
monuments might be set, enhancing the green sward and 
adding interest to the umbrageous shelter of the trees. 

Mr. Crosland McClure’s work is also extremely interest- 
ing in other respects than those already alluded to. The 
accompanying illustrations show that it displays considerable 
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“SLEEP” (MARBLE). 


power of design. This is well exemplified in the panel of 
‘* Love and the Soul.’ Bas-relief is a difficult thing to master, 
being a combination of sculpture in the round and drawing. In 
Greek work, as in the Parthenaic frieze, the bodies of the riders 
are so contrived as to face the spectator in such a way that 
the shoulders never project and the two arms are visible. 
In the little fondo of ‘‘ Love and the Soul,” whilst the lower 
part of the body is turned slightly to the front showing the 
legs, the shoulders are not, and the result, we think, suffers 
to some extent on this account. 

The figure from the Usher Hall, Edinburgh—one of four 
which Mr. McClure has produced for the fagade—shows again 
the sculptor’s sense of design in contriving an interesting form 
to fit into a given space. 

In other branches of sculpture Mr. McClure is no less 
sure. ‘‘ Sleep,” for example, is very successful in expressing 
the languor of repose. The modelling of the left hand and 
of the legs and body is very beautiful. His two figures of 
‘** Andromeda” and “ Abandoned” (Plate IX), in their tension, 
are excellently done, and the bronze Eros is admirable. 

Of quite another character is the bust of Mr. Hugh Spottis- 
woode. This is executed with great vigour and insight, and 
handled broadly and with freedom. 

That Mr. McClure’s sculpture is varied, the examples here 
illustrated sufficiently show, but throughout it all one recognises 
the desire to secure a rhythmical effect and a pleasant form. 

His figures are generally marked by vigorous action, and in 
this particular are somewhat reminiscent, as suggested above, 
of the work of Alfred Stevens. The modelling on the torsos of 
his figures is always full of insight, and when he employs thin 
drapery to half hide the body he does it with fine skill. Certain 
details may be open to criticism, but taken as a whole his work 
reaches a high level of accomplishment, and proves the quality 
of contemporary sculpture. Incidentally we may notice, in 
the illustration on the opposite page of a statue of King 
George for Madras, the work in the making, and the horrific 
assemblage of netting and lead pipe which forms the framework 
of the figure ! 

It is difficult for the public to realise the extent and merit 
of sculpture from the few opportunities it has of seeing it. This 
is a time when each day sees the formation of a new society. 


Why not a society to devote itself to the filling of 
all the empty niches in the country with statues ? 
Strange as it may seem, niches were made for 
statues, not for birds to plume themselves on; yet 
they stand empty everywhere. The new Victoria 
and Albert Museum has set an example; for there 
every niche is filled. St. Paul’s Cathedral, on the 
other hand, has not a single niche filled, and there 
is no statue of Christopher Wren in the metropolis 
—unless it be in Sir Aston Webb’s building, 
where everyone has a statue. 

This feature of the empty niche, when one 
comes to think of it, makes many a building 
look not only incomplete but somewhat ridiculous. 
It seems as though the architect had made a most 
ample provision for something which was never 
likely to be wanted ! 

The Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851, 
besides their architectural scholarships, intend to 
institute scholarships on similar lines for painting 
and sculpture. But it seems to us necessary for 
the public to realise that sculpture is not self- 
supporting. It is perhaps the most expensive of 
the arts to practise, even in its cheapest form— 
modelling and casting in plaster. 

A writer recently, not in jest but in serious earnest, wished 
to make it a criminal offence to erect statues within the four- 
mile limit. Even if the writer is disappointed and annoyed 
by the statues which already exist, that certainly does 
not seem the best way to better matters. Rather let us have 
statues everywhere, and it will be strange if some great work 
is not discovered. Mr. McClure has not, so far as we know, 
a statue within the four-mile limit. But that is our loss, as 
may be judged from the fine work which is shown by the 
accompanying illustrations. 





W. HUGH SPOTTISWOODE, ESQ. 
Crosland{ McClure, Sculptor. 











THE GARDENS AT BUSCOT PARK. 


With Photographs specially taken for “ Ghe Architectural Review.” 


N the issues of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW for January, 

| February, and March a number of photographs were 
reproduced showing two beautiful gardens which Mr. H. A. 

Peto had made out of very uninspiring ground—in the one case 
at his own house, Iford Manor, near Bradford-on-Avon, in 
the other case at Bricge House, 
Weybridge. We now give some 
views of another delightful garden 
which Mr. Peto u.- wrought out 
of similar unpromising material at 
Buscot Park, near Faringdon, 
Berks, the seat of Sir Alexander 
Henderson, Bart. It would be 
interesting to show the appear- 
ance of the place prior to the 
formation of the new gardens, but 
no such illustrations, unfortu- 
nately, are available. A_ short 
account of the work which has 
carried out there 
Mr. Peto’s direction will serve, 


been under 
however, to indicate the astonish- 
ing change that has been effected. 

When Sir Alexander Hender- 
son bought Buscot Park some 
twenty-five years ago there was ae 
nothing in the way of a garden 
but the formal Italian garden 
close under the north side of the 
house, and the roomy old kitchen gardens some little distance 
away, the whole being surrounded by fine trees and undulating 
park-land. 






(The kitchen gardens are very extensive, compris- 
ing an area of six acres, and including glass-houses that extend, 
in all, to about half a mile.) 

On the east side, between the house (which stands on a 
gentle eminence) and the remarkably fine lake, there was 
nothing but a meandering path leading through a thicket of 
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VIEW OF FORECOURT SHOWING NEW PIERS AND BALUSTRADED WALL. 





GARDEN SHOWING YEWS AND FIGURE OF “DIANA.” 


weedy overgrown trees. It was at this point that Mr. Peto 
began his work of transformation. He conceived the idea of 


making a formal water garden through the middle of this 
thicket, and the result (shown on Plates IV and V) is as 
beautiful as it is astonishing. A great clearance had necessarily 








to be effected, but, though drastic, it was strictly regulated to 
the scheme in view. In particular the many fine trees that 
give such an air of seclusion and mystery to the garden were 
preserved. A canal extends down the length of the garden, 
swelling out into a square pond here and a quatrefoil pool 
there, wherein water-lilies and other plants find a home. On 
either side are grass plots bordered by box hedges, against 
which are placed old stone figures and cypresses. The quatre- 
foil pool is in the upper section of 
the water garden, and has a fine 
bronze figure as a fountain in the 
centre, while on either side are 
semi-circular stone seats of classi- 
cal design. 

The whole effect is one of ex- 
traordinary peace and dignity. 
It is, too, a notable example of 
the result that can be produced 
without the aid of flowers, this 
whole scheme having been laid 
out on ample lines and relying on 
the effect of water in the midst 
of trees and grass, an effect re- 
quiring no other attention for its 
maintenance than periodic clip- 
ping of the hedges and the grass. 
Sir Alexander and Lady Hender- 
son have frequently given open- 
air plays and fétes champétres in 
this delightful water garden, where 
the actors find a most congenial 
background. 
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So successful was this 
treatment that a couple of 
years ago Sir Alexander 
Henderson acceded to Mr. 
Peto’s suggestion to carry on 
the scheme to the lake at its 
lower level with long piéces 
d’caux, and to extend it at 
the upper level with a stone 
staircase leading up towards 
the house. 

Two views of this stair- 
case—the one looking down, 
the other looking up—are 
given on Plate V1, and show 
the interesting character of 
its design. It should be ex- 
plained, however, that when 
these views were taken the 
work was barely completed, 
and it has therefore a some- 
what new look. After suffi- 
cient weathering the rawness 
will have worn off, a veil of 
green will have covered the 
walling, and many a small 
plant will have found friendly 
root in crevices between the 
stones. 

From the top of this 
staircase one gets a really 
magnificent vista down the 
stairs, along the chain of 
pools and canals in the wood, 
and across the lake to a little temple which Mr. Peto has de- 
signed to form a distant central feature to the view. The two 
fine terminal figures which stand facing one another at the top 
of the staircase (shown in the upper view on Plate VI) are of 
cipollino, and were bought by Mr. Peto in Naples. 

At the same time as this last extension was made, a re- 
modelling of the main entrance to the house was effected, the 
forecourt being enclosed by a balustraded wall and stone gate- 
piers. These take off the rather bare abrupt look which the 
house formerly had—an appearance which was general in 
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STONE BRIDGE OVER CANAL IN WATER GARDEN. 





England at a time when dignified forecourts were frequently 
removed under the mistaken idea of producing a landscape 
effect right up to the doors of the house. A further improve- 
ment was made by taking away the meaningless little beds and 
shrubs in the tennis court next the forecourt on the east side 
ofthe house, and forming a great semi-circular sweep of yews 
with a central dominating figure of ‘‘ Diana returning from 
the Chase,” which Mr. Peto bought in Rome. A view of this 
portion of the garden is shown on the opposite page. 

The house itself, it may be added, was built about 1780, 
and contains some very valuable pictures, including some by 
Rembrandt, Vandyck, Botticelli, Hoppner, Reynolds and 
Watts, and the famous Briar Rose pictures by Burne-Jones. 


SANATORIA FOR THE COMMUNITY. 


THE consideration of the best means to adopt in combating 
tuberculosis, and the review of the present state of our know- 
ledge of the subject, cannot fail to be of great value, not only 
to medical men and architects, but also to the public in general. 
The Editor is glad to know, therefore, that wide interest has 
been taken in the articles which have appeared in THE 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW for January, February, and March. 
To the matter already published are now added an article on 
*‘ Sanatoria for Children” by Dr. Warrington Haward, and 
another on German sanatoria by Herr Richard Schachner, 
a well-known architect of Munich, who has made a special 
study of the subject. 


SANATORIA FOR CHILDREN. 
By WARRINGTON HAWARD, F.R.CS. 
Consulting Surgeon to St. George’s Hospital. Chairman of the Invalid Children’s 
Aid Association. 

As to the main question, whether sanatoria are the best 
aids to the treatment of tuberculosis, the experience of 
Germany, given in Mr. Leipoldt’s article, should be carefully 
considered, especially in relation to the recently passed 
Insurance Act. I firmly believe, as the article points out, that 
the greatest factor in the fight against tuberculosis is education 
in, and enforcement of, the principles of hygiene among the 
people; a most important result of which should be sanitary 
housing and town planning. If the Majority Report of the 
Commission on the Poor-Law, so unhappily thrust aside, had 
been acted upon, a great step would have been made in this 
direction. 

I would especially confirm the statement that ‘ The care of 
the children goes to the root of the whole matter, for if the 
health of the children of the country can be secured, the coming 
generation may be saved from the scourge that now causes such 
havoc among us.” 

It seems to me that the first essential for the success of 
treatment in sanatoria is the separation of early and advanced 
cases. For advanced cases little but amelioration can be 
expected, but it is surely most desirable that these should be as 
far as possible isolated. Success will be found to bear a 
distinct relation to the earliness with which treatment is 
commenced. 

It would seem to be unadvisable to collect in large institu- 
tions a great number of tuberculous patients, partly because of 
the infection of the air and the building, and partly because of 
the depressing effect of the association of a number of sick people. 
Although, no doubt, the cost per bed may be less in the larger 
institutions, advantages in favour of those of smaller size are 
the freer admission of light and air, greater general cheerfulness, 
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and their distribution in various parts of the country—and 
therefore greater accessibility. Another necessary division is 
into surgical and medical cases. For surgical tuberculosis 
hospital treatment is usually at first necessary; subsequent to 
which residence at the sea-coast, or on high and dry ground, is 
of immense benefit. Such treatment must often be of prolonged 
duration. 

With regard to children, the mental as well as physical 
conditions must be taken into account. As pointed out by 
Dr. Theodore Fisher, chronic pulmonary tuberculosis is com- 
paratively rare among them, while the acute cases are of course 
unsuitable for sanatoria. Surgical tuberculosis, on the other 
hand, is extremely common among children—especially among 
the children of the poor; and for these provision for a long 
period of residence in the country under suitable conditions is 
most desirable. The character of the nursing, the amount of 
supervision, the diet, and the arrangements for education and 
amusement, make it convenient to have them in a separate 
building. Such a building should obviously have as much light 
and fresh air as possible, should be adequately heated, and 
‘should have doors of sufficient width to allow of the beds being 
wheeled on to a veranda or balcony; should have a sunny 
aspect, open surroundings, with no trees close to it, and be on 
dry soil. 

Another difficulty with regard to children is their necessary 
return to, in many instances, crowded and unsanitary homes, 
which is but too often followed by a loss of some of the benefit 
obtained from their stay inthe country. The parents can some- 
times be persuaded to move into a healthier neighbourhood, 
and to observe some of the sanitary precautions of which their 
children show the benefit. And here again we see the need of 
better housing, both in urban and rural districts, towards the 
attainment of which ideal the architect and the doctor may 
happily combine their efforts. 


PROVISIONS FOR THE CRUSADE AGAINST 
TUBERCULOSIS IN GERMANY. 


By RICHARD SCHACHNER. 


Ir was during the last decade of the nineteenth century that 
measures to combat tuberculosis among the people of Germany 
were taken up on a large scale; a commencement having been 
made with extensive propaganda for the establishment of sana- 
toria. Since then agreat deal has been done to assist the cause, 
particularly by the Social Insurance authorities, town and county 
councils, sick and pensions funds, and the numerous county 
insurance offices (Landes-Versicherungs-Anstalten), which have 
given large sums for the erection and administration of sanatoria. 
Also, not asmall number of such’'institutions owe their existence 
and support to private initiative. 

The German Central Committee for the Crusade against 
Tuberculosis (which was formed in 1896) and different societies 
have gained special praise for the work they have done. The 
official report of the former states that there are now 144 
sanatoria for adult male and female pulmonics, a great number 
of invalid homes and hospitals, 23 sanatoria for children 
suffering from tuberculosis, and 102 sanatoria for children 
threatened with the disease or suffering from scrofulosis, and 
for convalescents. 

In addition to sanatoria, there were built at the beginning 
of the present century so-called Forest Recovery Homes 
(Walderholungsstatten), whose purpose it is to effect recovery 
through the respiration of pure forest air by day. These homes 
have met with marked success. According to the report of the 
German Central Committee there are now 103 establishments 
of this kind in Germany, for men, women, and children. In 





some of the homes schools for children are included, and beds 
are sometimes provided for night occupation. 

Recently numerous inquiry and care offices (Auskunfts- und 
Fiirsorgestellen) have been established, and have proved very 
important institutions. There are at the present time about 
1,500 such offices distributed throughout Germany. In the 
Grand Duchy of Baden alone are 537 of these inquiry offices, 
organised by the Badenese Women’s Society. 

In order to spread knowledge of tuberculosis, and to 
instruct the public as to the nature and peculiarities of the 
disease, the greatest attention is given through means of the 
museums, by advertisements, -and by popular lectures. 

With patients who are in the last stages of tuberculosis it is 
the custom to remove them from the home to the hospital. 
Separate wards for tuberculous patients exist in all German 
hospitals of any importance. It is worthy of note that in 
Berlin more than 40 per cent. of the consumptives have died in 
the hospitals. But the effort to isolate the worst cases has not 
on the whole met with any general success in Germany. 

Respecting the architectural treatment of sanatoria, it may 
be mentioned that owing to climatic conditions in Germany it 
is necessary for all permanent buildings to be of substantial 
character. The majority of the sanatoria consist of a main build- 
ing with verandas, the verandas being mostly built only on the 
sides of the main building, in order to prevent the darkening of 
the rooms: some sanatoria having balconies. Comparatively few 
sanatoria are built on the decentralised or pavilion system. 
Formerly sanatoria were planned with general wards; now they 
have smaller wards, the tendency being more and more towards 
distributing the patients. In all modern establishments the 
most up-to-date conveniences are provided for baths, as well as 
complete arrangements for hydro-therapeutical treatment. The 
furnishing of sanatoria is similar to that of the hospitals. 

As a basis for building and furnishing sanatoria, the German 
Central Committee has published a short essay entitled 
*‘ Directions for the Erection of Sanatoria four 100 male patients 
suffering from lung troubles.” 

The number of beds in sanatoria varies considerably, 
ranging from 50 to 200. There exist also several smaller 
institutions containing fewer than 50 beds and larger ones con- 
taining more than 200. The German Central Committee thinks 
it advisable, however, to fix the number of beds between the 
limits of 60 and 200. 

The cost of building and furnishing sanatoria naturally 
varies according to local conditions and extent of their equip- 
ment. ‘The cost of such buildings erected by private societies 
is, on an average, less than in the case of those built by town 
councils and county insurance companies. By the former the cost 
for building and furnishing is put between 5,000 and 6,000 marks 
per bed (£250 to £300); by the latter from 6,000 marks (£300) 
up to 10,000 marks (£500). The sanatorium in Beelitz, erected 
by the Berlin County Insurance Company, cost more than 
14,000 marks (£700) per bed. On the whole, however, the 
endeavour is to keep the expenses within moderate limits, to 
have as many patients as possible, and to establish a reasonable 
scale of charges. 

During the last few years the special object in view has 
been to establish sanatoria for children. The Prince Regent 


Luitpold Sanatorium for Children, designed by Messrs. Delisle 
and Ingwersen, architects, of Munich, is a modern example. 
Another good example is the sanatorium in Haustein (near 
Deggendorf, in the Bavarian Forest) for patients of the middle 
classes, the architect of which is Dr. Hans Graessel, of Munich. 
(Plans of both these sanatoria, with others, will be given in 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW for May.) 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OF LONDINIUM. 
By W. R. LETHABY. 


T is difficult to obtain any clear idea of the buildings of 

| Roman London. The enclosing wall with its gates and 
bastions may be readily imagined, and several fine mosaic 
floors suggest in part how the interiors of the more important 
structures were decorated; but so few architectural fragments 
have been found that it has not been possible to make a 
restoration of any building. The great cause for this lack of 
material is certainly the scarcity value which stone had in the 
lower valley of the Thames during the Middle Ages. Every 
stone that could be discovered was reworked for later buildings. 
The most remarkable remnant of which I 

have found any record was a part of a column 

ARR found at Christ’s Hospital, Newgate Street, in 
"i 1836, which was described by Mr. Kempe in 
| Archaologia (vol. xxvii). It was part of “an 














antique column of considerable dimensions, the 
a circumference must have been at least 4 ft. 6 in. 
or 5 ft., having been adorned with leaves.” This 
| | | account was not illustrated, but in the collection 
at the Society of Antiquaries Kempe’s original 
WAW? sketch is preserved. It is de- 
scribed as part of a ‘‘ Roman 
column converted into a clus- 
tered Gothic column recently 
found in one of the old walls 
of the Grey Friars.” What 
had been the top drum of a 
column, including the capital, 
had had one half reworked into 
medieval shafts, and it had 
then been set upside down, 
which made Kempe think that 
the leaves drooped. The 
mouldings of the capital, ex- 
cept the beaded necking, were 
destroyed. As this stone was 
about 1 ft. 6 in. in diameter, 
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Fig. 1. 


the lower diameter must have been at least 1 ft. 9 in., which 
would give a height of about 14 ft. without a pedestal. Fig. 1 
isa restored diagram of this column, and Fig. 2 is the fragment.* 

Two large stones at the Guildhall Museum are so important, 
although much injured, that they will almost allow of the 
restoration of the frontage of a small but highly decorated 
building. They formed part of an angle pilaster, about 2 ft. 
wide, which projected 7 in. or so from the wall face. When 
brought together 
these two stones give 
a height of about 6 ft. 
On one face a pat- 
———/ tern of foliage with 
small figures issuing 
from it was carved, 
while on the return 
face there wasasome- 
what similar pattern 
without figures 
(Fig. 3). Pilasters so 
large in scale could 





























* From drawings by 
Mr. C. F. Trangmar, made 
Fig. 4. at'my suggestion. 








hardly have been less than 18 ft., and the small diagram 
elevation which I give must be sufficient to show that there 
could not have been less than four such pilasters, giving a 
frontage of 25 ft. or over (Fig. 4). The drawing (Fig. 3) is a 
restoration made with some freedom, as the two stones hardly 
came next to each other; yet there cannot be any doubt of 
the general accuracy of the scheme. 
Some sixty years ago was found and lost a stone about 2 ft. 

high which bore the finely formed letters :— 

NVMC 

PROV 

BRITA 


It probably formed part of an inscription on some public 
building. Quite a fine sculptured relief is represented by a 
fragment at the Guildhall of a Roman carrying off a Sabine (?) 
woman; and this too may have been part of an important 
structure. 

Foundations of a large building were exposed several years 
since in Leadenhall Market, with ‘‘ an apse 33 ft. wide.” Such 
an apse can hardly have belonged to anything else than the 
Civil Basilica of London, which would have been of the well- 
known form found at Cirencester and Silchester. The mosaic 
floor uncovered at the Excise Office was 28 ft. square. 

Practically nothing has been recorded of the plans of 
Roman houses found in excavations beyond some drawings 
of mosaic floors. Recent discoveries at Silchester, however, 
show what these town houses were like and in what open 
order they were spaced. Fig. 5 is the plan of one of these. 
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The Bucklersbury mosaic at the Guildhall has 
an apsidal end like the principal room in this 
plan. For houses of a certain rank an apsed 
+ room seems to have been customary. The cham- 
Fig. 5. ber at Bucklersbury was heated by built chan- 
nels passing along under the floor from some 

simple furnace, and by square flue-tiles set in vertical recesses 
of the walls. Sometimes, as in a room found at Bignor, the 
box tiles were set in the angles like a Tobin tube. In the 
hot chambers of the baths the walls were lined with these 
flue-tiles, and the hypocaust extended under the whole of 
the floor. The sides of the rooms were thickly plastered, 
the re-entering angles rounded in a hollow quadrant and with 
a convex quadrant next the mosaic floor. The surfaces were 
painted with borders surrounding wide spaces of red, yellow, 
or green, or with patterns, marbling, and figurework. In the 
Guildhall Museum there is one fragment, being the upper part 
of two dancing figures, which is of 











——a- a = 8 ~") ~high quality: it might be from 

mT a ais aS sil Pompeii. See Figs. 6 and 7. 

Mil \e Sj Another small piece shows an 
i+} all-over pattern of simple foliage in 























circles with sprigs in the middle, on 
a green ground. Roach Smith says 
sii that he had seen cartloads of frag- 
ments of painted plaster. Window 
glass has been found, and there is a 
Fig. 8. piece of ironwork at the Guildhall 

that clearly belonged to a window- 
guard which must have been exactly like one of which I made 
a sketch in the Strassburg Museum (Fig. 8). 

The floors were usually very good. A favourite simple 
kind was of opus signinum, a strong mixture of lime and 
broken pottery and tiles, which was laid about three inches 
thick. It set very hard, and was a pleasant colour and nicely 
smoothed on the surface. Another useful floor was laid 
with big tesserz of tile about one inch or one and a quarter 
inches square. A piece of this may, or might, be seen in 
Southwark Cathedral, where it was relaid many years ago. 

The more elaborate mosaics were evidently done quite easily. 
The master doubtless drew his pattern on the levelled layer of 
concrete, and helpers would follow on, filling in the pattern as 
easily as a child does cross-stitch embroidery. 

Several fragments of important tombs preserved at the 
British Museum and the Guildhall make it possible to offer 
restorations of some of the monuments which stood in the 
cemeteries outside the walls, and especially by the main roads. 
In the Roman Corridor at the British Museum is shown a 
large volute-like member from the end of the covering stone 
of a fine tomb of the altar type. This “ roll,’’ which is about 
five feet long and eighteen inches in diameter, is carved on the 
surface into leafage with fillets tied in ingenious knots (Fig. g). 
Close to it is shown another stone bearing an inscription in 
lettering of very fine style, some of the letters being as much 
as ten inches high (Fig. 10). There is hardly a more perfect 
inscription in Rome. These two stones, which were found 
together in Postern Row, E.C., are of a better style than any 
other Roman architectural fragments discovered in England. 

Many years ago I made a restoration of a tomb by bringing 
these stones together. I have re-examined the fragments, and 
there cannot bea doubt that they belong together as suggested ; 
but I have recently seen some tombs of a similar type in the 
museum at Tréves, and I now feel that the inscribed stone and 
the cover should be lifted above the ground on a pedestal as 
shown in Fig. 11. The end of the stone which bears the 


Vinyl 











inscription is wrought fair on the right-hand return, showing 
that it is part of the finished surface of an end of the monu- 
ment. Further, the recesses cut for cramps in the top of 
the stone show how other stones were cramped to it, one at 
each end, as indicated on the figure. From the inscription 
itself we can find its centre and thus deduce the full length 
of the side—about seven feet. From the end of the cover 
stone——about five feet—we find that allowing for overlap the 
end of the tomb must have been about four feet eight inches 
wide. Putting these data together we get the result shown 
in Fig. 11. 

This fine monument belongs to quite a different tradition 
from that of the smaller sarcophagi, each wrought out of one 
stone with another forming the cover. In the Victoria History 
of London this monument “ of exceptional size and grandeur ” 
is assigned to the reign of Domitian or of Hadrian. Writing of 
the inscription, Roach Smith even suggested that as ‘“ Julius 
Classicianus filled the office of procurator in Britain in the 
reign of Nero it is quite within the bounds of probability to 
suppose that this tomb was that of Julius himself. The space 
on the left of the third line requires some such name as Julius 
to fill it out.” He supposed that the inscription “ originally 
occupied at least four large stones.”” This I think is a mistake; 
the spacing of the existing lettering shows that there were not 
other lines, although of course there may have been an additional 
inscription on the other front of the monument. There can be 
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Fig. 7.—Restoration of Fig. 
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A CANAL, MALINES. 
From a Pencil Drawing by Frank L. 
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STAIRS LEADING DOWN 
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View looking down. 








View looking up. 


TO THE WATER GARDEN, BUSCOT PARK, NEAR FARINGDON, BERKS. 
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Plate VII. | “ War.” April 1913. 
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FIGURE AND GROUP FROM THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR MEMORIAL, LEICESTER., 
Crosland McClure, Sculptor, 7% 
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Plate X. 


THE NEW THEATRE, MANCHESTER. 


H. Farquharson and Richardson & Gill, Associated Architects. 
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Plate XI 


THE NEW THEATRE, MANCHESTER: VIEW OF PROSCENIUM AND BOXES. 


H. Farquharson and Richardson & Gill, Associated Architects. 
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Plate XII. April 1913. 
THE NEW THEATRE, MANCHESTER: VIEW OF AUDITORIUM FROM STAGE. 
H. Farquharson and Richardson & Gill, Associated Architects. 
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Walter Cave, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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Plate XIII. 
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Plate XIV. April 1013 
BALCONY ON THE PALACE OF FONTAINEBLEAU, 
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Plate XV. 
PIER IN THE COUR DU CHEVAL BLANC, FONTAINEBLEAU. 
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Fig. 10.—-Separate Letters from Inscription. 


little doubt that this tomb is a work of the first century. 
Along with these stones is shown a tall inscribed and carved 
slab of the headstone type which was also found at the same 
time, but it is poorer in style and was probably not wrought 
until late in the second century or in the third. 

At the British Museum there is also shown a small fragment 
of an inscribed slab which bore the sculptured figure of 
soldier of the second legion in a niche-like panel. In the 
Ashmolean Museum is a complete tomb which must have been 
nearly a counterpart of the one represented by the fragment. 
This Oxford stone was found on the site of St. Martin’s 
Ludgate. In the Victoria History the figure is described as 
having a dagger in his right hand and in his left a roll. 


$05 


Pennant described it long agoas having ‘‘a sword of vast length 


like the claymore.” A drawing made by John Carter a century 


ago and engraved in Allen’s ‘‘ London,” and a careful drawing 
by Archer in the 


hand to be more like a staff with a knop on the top. 


British Museum, show the object in the right 
The left 
hand seems to have grasped the strap of the belt. 

Fragments of a handsomer tombstone of much the same type 
are in the Guildhall Museum. It was found in Camomile Street 
in 1876. In his volume on the discoveries made there and 
then Mr. J. E 
which is not satisfactory, although tolerably correct in its main 
lines. The stones which he used for the head of the niche 


. Price suggested a restoration of the monument 


containing the figure and for the plinth clearly did not belong 
to the large stone which beirs the figure in bold relief. Price 
> sculpture was of oolite 
and the plinth and niche-head of fire-stone. More than this, 
examination of the stones will show that the figure must have 


practically admitted this, noting that the 


been completed with its niche in one stone after the manner 
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Fig 11. Fig. 12. 
of the smaller tombs just described. Further, the stones used 
for the arched head are too big in scale, and the stone used for 
the plinth belonged, as will be shown, to another type of monu- 
ment. The tombstone may be compared with another in the New- 
castle Museum which also had pillars at the sides of the niche, 
In Fig. 12 I givea fresh restoration of 
the Guildhall tombstone. Price seems to have proved that the 
sculptured figure represented a signifer—a standard bearer— 
but his restoration of it was quite inadequate. His mistake as 
made up of several stones 


yet all was in onestone. 


to the monument having been 
evidently prevented him from seeing what must have been the 
action of the figure. The right arm was obviously upraised, 
and probably the hand grasped some such object as a standard. 
The gesture drew the cloak 





up in big curved folds. 
The modelling of the 
drapery is most compe- 
tent; indeed the whole is 
the work of a_ highly 
trained sculptor. 

The separate canopy 
stones at the Guildhall 


must represent a larger 





and probably later monu- 
ment of the same class, Fig. 13 
which had a_ separate 
sculptured figure set ina built-up niche. Quite possibly the 
sculptured head of a man, described at the museum as 
_ belonged to this other tomb. Only two stones 
of the canopy are shown together at the Guildhall, but there 
is a third fragment which stands upside down some distance 
This completes the left-hand side of the arch to the 
springing and shows that there was a joint here (see Fig. 13). 
Altogether we have quite an important group of monuments 
of this niche and statue type which was developed from the 
A small monument at the Guildhall is quite like 
the prototyye and, I should think, of early date. It shows a 


a negro,’ 


away. 


Greek stele. 
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soldier with a big oval shield. Yet another fragment seems to 
suggest a horseman; if so, it was probably the tomb of a cavalry 
soldier of the ordinary type. 

At the Guildhall there is also an inscribed hexagonal pedestal ; 
on the top is a dowel hole which shows that it supported some 
With this pedestal, which bears 
an inscription showing that it was set up in memory of Claudia 
Martina by her husband, was found—in 1806 and at Ludgate— 


object—probably a statue. 


the lower part of the sculptured head of a woman and a small 
broken figure of Hercules, which was engraved when in a more 
perfect state in Allen’s ‘“‘ History of London.” These fragments 
now rest on the pedestal. Roach Smith thought that a figure, 
of which the head must have formed part, was probably that of 
Claudia Martina herself. This seems very probable having in 
view the portrait sculptures of the other tombs. The lettering 
on the pedestal is of good style, but tied letters are used (see 
Fig. 14). 
century. 


This monument probably belongs to the third 
(Te be concluded.) 


CURRENT ARCHITECTURE. 
THE NEW THEATRE, MANCHESTER. 


THE architects of the New Theatre at Manchester (shown 
on Plates X, XI, and XII) are to be congratulated on having 
produced a remarkably fine building; indeed, no theatre of a 
more scholarly and dignified character has been erected in this 
country within the last century. 

Both within and without the theatre is a model of proportion 
and refinement. The interior possesses a fine impressive scale, 
which is hardly realised in the photographs, excellent though 
they are. It is well therefore to state that the height from 
the ground floor level to the middle of the curved and 














Photo: Bedjord Lemere & Co. 
THE NEW THEATRE, MANCHESTER. 
H. Farquharson and Richardson & Gill, Associated Architects. 














nee Photo Bedferd Lemere & ¢ 
NEW PREMISES FOR MESSRS. BURBERRYS, HAYMARKET, 
LONDON. 
Walter Cave, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


coffered ceiling is So ft., the proscenium opening being about 
36 ft. wide and 37 ft. high. The fine panel in the tympanum 
over the proscenium is 28 ft. wile by ro ft. high. 

Very careful study was given to the design of the stage and 
its equipments, in which respect it is second only to that of 
Covent Garden. To Mr. Affleck the architects were indebted 
for much valuable advice and for drawings of stage mechanism. 

We regret that we are unable to reproduce a plan of the 
the itre, but, for obvious reasons, the architects do not desire 
this. It may be stated, however, that the planning is arranged 
on academic lines throughout, all the exits and entrances being 
grouped to form part of the internal design. Public safety and 
convenience have at the same time been carefully ensured. 

The foundations of the theatre were begun in January 1912, 
but, in consequence of the coal strike and local labour strikes, 
the work suffered considerable delay. Operations were even- 
tually resumed, and the building, from the level of the pavement 
to the roof, was completed ready for opening within eleven weeks. 
The total cost of the building was approximately £34,000. 

The theatre, which occupies what is practically an island 
site well within the theatre zone of the city, is intended to be 
devoted to the production of high-class plays and operas. 
Our photographs of the building are all by Messrs. bedford 
Lemere & Co. 

The general contractors were Messrs. Ernest Hawkins & 
Co. Messrs. John Tanner & Son carried out the whole of 
the internal decorative plasterwork, as well as the patent stone 
treatment of the exterior. Messrs. Hampton & Sons supplied 
the curtains and upholstery from the architects’ designs, and 
they were responsible also for the cloak-room 


fixtures. 
Messrs. Bratt, Colbran & Co. supplied stoves, grates, and 
mantels, and Messrs. Oldroyd & Sons were responsible for the 
heating and ventilating. 
with Westmorland slates. 


The roof of the theatre is covered 
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running through several 
floors, have been often 
employed, with metal screens filling the entire space between 
the columns. This treatment, which is of American origin, 
has been adopted in the Selfridge Store, in Messr:. Whiteley’s 
and Mr. Walter 


Cave has given us a further demonstration of its possibilities 


new premises, and in many other instances ; 
in the new building which has recently been erected for 
Messrs. Burberrys from his designs. 

This building stands on the east side of the Haymarket, and 
has another frontage in Orange Street. It is constructed through- 
out of steel, faced with Portland stone, the rear walls being 
finished with white glazed bricks. 
concrete. 

In planning the building the architect had to lay out the 
area at his disposal so as to obtain the maximum amount of 
floor space and of light for trading purposes. As will be seen 
from the small plan of the ground floor which we reproduce on 
this page, the whole area is unobstructed, except for an octa- 


The floors are of reinforced 


gonal staircase leading to the upper floors. Two escape staircases 
have also been provided, and the structure generally has been 
built and protected so as to comply with the requirements of 


the London County Council. The whole internal equipment was 
carried out from the designs of the architect, who was allowed 
to determine, without any restrictions, the character of the 
fixtures and decorations. 

The general contractors were Messrs. Prestige & Co., Ltd., 
and the following are some of the sub-contractors :—Messrs. 
Stuart’s Granolithic Co., Ltd. (reinforced concrete floors) ; 
Messrs. The Bath Stone Firms, Ltd. (Portland stone); Messrs. 
Frederick Jones & Co., Ltd. (fireproof slab partitions) ; Messrs. 
George Wragge, Ltd. (casements and casement fittings) ; 
Messrs. Higgins & Griffiths (electric light and gas fixtures and 
electric wiring); Messrs. George Jackson & Sons (fibrous and 
modelled plasterwork); Messrs. Smith, Major & Stevens, Ltd. 
(lifts); Messrs. Richard Crittall & Co., Ltd. (heating and venti- 
lating). The shop fronts and the entrance doors are of bronze, 
and were supplied and fixed by Messrs. Fredk. Sage & Co., Ltd. 
Special arrangements, with hot-water pipes under the window 
bottoms, have been made to prevent steaming on the glass. 


PLATE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Pirates I, II, and III are referred to in the article on 
page 65; Plates IV, V, and VI in the article on page 74; 
Plates VII, VIII, and IX in the article on page 71; and 
Plates X, XI, NII, and XIII in the notes which appear on this 
and the preceding page. 

Some interesting details from the Palace of Fontainebleau 
are illustrated on Plates XIV and XV. _ Fontainebleau, 
onwards from the Middle Ages, was one of the chief residences 
of the kings of France. It has, fortunately, survived the 
numerous vicissitudes of the French Royal dynasties, and almost 
every monarch from the time of Frangois I has left his impress 
upon the buildings. The palace affords a comprehensive survey 
of the various phases of French Renaissance architecture. 

Plate XVI illustrates.some fine wrought-iron entrance gates 
recently erected, from the designs of Messrs. Niven and 
Wigglesworth, on a large country estate, all indication of the 
locality of which is omitted at the special request of the 
owner. The photograph is by Mr. Cyril Ellis. 





View on Ground Floor. 


View on First Floor. 


NEW PREMISES FOR MESSRS. BURBERRYS, HAYMARKET, LONDON. 
Walter Cave, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 





THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR 


PEMBROKE COLLEGE CHAPEL, Cambridge, possesses a unique 
interest in being the first building designed by Wren. It was 
built at the expense of his uncle, Bishop Matthew Wren, as a 
thanksgiving for his release after eighteen years’ imprisonment 
in the Tower. 
college, it was natural for him to employ his nephew to pre- 
pare designs for the same. Wren by this time had for several 
years been the assistant to the Surveyor-General, Sir John 
Denham, and his education in practical architecture, pursued 
with his usual ardour, had proceeded apace since the day in 
1662 when the king created this post in order to have his 
service. But it is certain that Wren’s active mind took in 
architecture as readily as physics, mathematics, astronomy, or 
anatomy. Indeed, if we judge from Wren’s legacy to posterity, 
architecture must always have appealed to him with peculiar 
force. Besides this, his father was not unversed in the 
practical part of architecture, and young Wren would doubtless 


In wishing to erect a new chapel for his old 


assimilate information at an early age—the more readily as 
architecture was then not alone understood by a few profes- 
sional men, but was part of the heritage of the culture of the 
Renaissance. Wren’s son, the compiler of ‘ Parentalia,”’ 
wishing doubtless te force a contrast, whilst insisting on the 
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precocious and various genius of his father, 
makes a distinct break between his attain- 
ments scientific and architectural; where- 
as, if the truth were known, the two grew 
up side by side. Wren never forgot his 
science, and architecture always—in one of 
its aspects at least—appealed to him asa 
problem in statics. 
Oxford, one of his earliest works, is remaik- 
able chiefly for the construction of its 


The ‘‘ Sheldonian ”’ at 


timber roof, in the designing of which Wren 
was at great pains. Pembroke College 
Chapel is not a tour de force cf construction. 
It is an early and dignified example of the 
Renaissance architecture which Wren was 
afterwards to develop so freely and so well. 
Lack of experience in actual building would 
then be a less vital want than it would be 
to-day; for the artisans were still animated 
by an excellent tradition, and were able to 
work from a draught which would leave a 
builder bewildered. Wren, later 
in his career, offers in a letter to send, 


modern 


besides the general drawing, fuller particu- 
lars. He 


good masons; however, I would willingly 


writes: ‘‘I suppose you have 
take a further pains to give all the mould- 
ings in great; we are scrupulous in small 
matters, and you must pardon us; the archi- 
tects are as great pedants as critics or 
heralds.”” Whether Wren designed the 
beautiful lectern of which a measured draw- 
ing and photograph are here reproduced is 
not known. But he was so painstaking that 
it may very well be so. Unfortunately, in 
1881 Sir Gilbert Scott added in length to 
the chapel and restored it in various ways. 
He is said to have removed the seventeenth- 
century lectern and replaced it by an ex- 
tremely ugly one with a badly carved eagle 


to carry the Bible. Let it be said in 
extenuation that the old lectern was not 
destroyed. 5. MM. W. H. 
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THE QUESTION OF STYLE. 


PROFESSOR LETHABY never touches a subject without in- 
teresting us and giving us fresh material to think about. 
This fact was well brought out in the paper on ‘‘ Some 
Things to be Done” which he read before the Architectural Asso- 
ciation last month. Among a score of subjects touched upon 
was that of style, in regard to which Professor Lethaby said 
that some of the great Victorian painters had shown how 
ideas might be taken and stimulus received from remote 
sources without there being the least idea of working in a 
style. How Watts learnt of the great Italians is well known, 
but many of his works are inspirations from the Greek. Thus 
a beautiful study which he called ‘‘ Pygmalion’s Wife” was 
painted from a marble head and shoulders at Oxford. His 
painting has well been called a portrait of the bust, and this 
daring borrowing resulted in a triumphant success, which 
seems entirely modern, wholly Watts. The noble horse and 
rider in Kensington Gardens was quite evidently suggested by 
the horsemen of the Parthenon frieze. A picture which he 
called ‘‘ The Spirit of Greek Poetry” had its origin, Professor 
Lethaby felt sure, in the lovely Blacas vase of the British 
Museum ; both have similar slender youths diving through air. 

Burne-Jones again and again took what he wanted from Greek, 
Byzantine, and medizval art. One specially interesting case 
is his ‘‘ Seven Days of Creation,” which was an offshoot from 
the mosaics in the narthex of St. Mark’s, Venice; which them- 
selves had been taken from a fifth-century book, the celebrated 
Cotton genesis. ‘‘ Everything is ours which we are qualified 
to steal; it is only weakling theft which is mistaken. Art has 
Spartan virtues.” 


THE STONE ROOFS OF THE COTSWOLDS. 


In the course of a eulogium on the stone roofs of the 
Cotswolds, a writer in a recent issue of the Manchester 
Guardian gives some interesting particulars of the quarrying 
and handling of the stone. Oxfordshire, he points out, is rich 
in different kinds of stone. There are large irregular ‘ planks ”’ 
for paving, from an inch to three or four inches in thickness, 
extremely hard. There is the very rough yellowish stone used 
in field walls, which is easily got from under the surface of 
soil. But the roofing stone comes from deeper down. It is 
really mining work at Stonesfield, being got from regular shafts. 
The men, both there and at Guiting, cut it out in big blocks, 
which are then laid in the earth until a frost comes. Then the 
whole village will turn out and expose the stones. ‘‘ They 
have an unusual amount of moisture in them; I know how 
bitterly cold they can be to handle after frost, and they will 
sometimes be a mass of minute beads of ice on the outside. 
This moisture when frozen splits the stone into the required 
thinness, and then the slates are roughly made to sizes. There 
are, I think, about a dozen recognised sizes, not all of them, of 
course, used in every roof. One of the beauties of our roofs is 
the graduation of the slates, small ones at the top and large 
ones at the bottom; and the different sizes are employed to 
ensure a consistent ‘ bonding ’"—the overlap of the rows. The 
sizes all have their separate names. Some are dull and obvious 
—‘long and short twelves,’ ‘long and short fifteens,’ and the 
like. But some are odd—‘ muffaties,’ ‘ beks,’ ‘ bachelors,’ and 
soon. The old builder who told me all this lamented that 
the modern men do not properly learn the art of stone roofing. 
In this, as in other trades, there is no apprenticing, and lads 
think that after a few years with a builder, picking up what 
they can, they are qualified to set up on their own account. 
But the laying and bonding of these rather rough-surfaced 


slates is not simple work ; it does not do to lay the first slate 
that comes to your hand; you must humour the little protuber- 
ances and concavities. Luckily for the people that come after 
us, there is a good deal of new slating coming from the south- 
west Cotswolds, which is more exact and rectangular, and our 
defects in art will not be so apparent.” 





THE SPIRIT OF CRAFTSMANSHIP. 


Mr. H. WItson, the well-known craftsman, says in his 
lecture ‘‘On Workmanship” (published at 1s. by Mr. John 
Hogg) that it is only when we have not been able to see that 
we compose, only when we lack inspiration that we seek to be 
original, only when we have isolated ourselves that we insist 
upon individuality. ‘‘ All great art is racial. The workman is 
nothing but the means of expression, the willing tool of an 
unknown power. To this power each must dedicate himself, 
desiring no other reward than to be employed. There is no 
room for self, and no true workmanship possible until that has 
been utterly done away. Yet, after all, in this abandonment 
of self there is no loss, but a great gain. Who does not know 
the exquisite happiness when, after a long wrestle with some 
problem, the difficulty ceases, the right idea comes, and the 
work is done? That one idea makes all worth while. It was 
what you wanted ; it was given to you; yet you cannot claim 
it for your own. Out of the back of the beyond it came to 
you, because for a moment in desperate difficulty you forgot 
yourself. Just for an instant you touched reality, and from 
the contact a wave of creative force pulsed through you and left 
order and harmony where discord and disorder were before. 
So it has been always. When the monuments of the world 
were in building, when the Parthenon and the temples of 
Hellas were growing up in the heart of Greece, or being made 
in the mountain quarries, the workmen were shaping not mere 
temples and statues, but embodiments of the national ideal, 
the statutes of eternal beauty. It was the Greek spirit they 
presented. They were craftsmen with a living tradition. They 
were thronged thought-centres in the mind of Greece. Slaves 
they may have been technically, yet not more slaves than any 
one of us who is tied and bound by ineluctable obligations, 
without compensating freedom of expression. Moreover, in so 
far as they were slaves, the Attic workmen were free from care 
for the future, free to devote the whole power of their minds 
to their tasks _— 

‘‘Demeter and Pallas, Dionysus and Hermes, Aphrodite 
and Eros—these gracious dwellers in the eternal world of ideas 
came down and dwelt with men. ‘This was the time when 
with the rest of the happy band they saw beauty shining in 
brightness.’ The ideal is, as it were, a spiritual matrix into 
which molten thought and anguished life must be poured before 
its shape can be revealed. . . . The unforgettable beauty born 
on the knees of Attica as a result of their spiritual communions 
made, not illustrated, Greek theology, and shaped rather than 
expressed the ideals of Grecian life. The story of Pygmalion 
tells with divine tenderness how the workman in love with his 
work is rewarded by the descent of love into his life. His 
labour, because it is the embodiment of love, touches every 
heart, becomes the mirror of a people’s mind. What is true of 
the one is true of the many, and when the cathedrals and choirs 
of Gothic Europe, with their pillared aisles, their canopied 
saints and storied windows, crystallised out of the seething 
turmoil of Frankish, German, and Roman life, they expressed 
the basic mind of each race; they formulated the ideals, created 
the laws, and finally transformed—nay, they made the theology 
and ethics of their respective nations.” 


d2 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Royal Honour to Carron Company. 


The Carron Company have received the following com- 
munication from ‘Col. Douglas Dawson, Comptroller, Lord 
Chamberlain’s Office, St. James’s Palace: ‘‘I am desired by 
the Lord Chamberlain to inform you that the King has been 
graciously pleased to grant you a warrant of appointment as 
grate manufacturers to His Majesty.” It is believed that this 
honour is without precedent in the ironfounding industry. The 
Carron Works have been visited on many occasions by royal 
personages, including His late Majesty King Edward VII, 
when Prince of Wales, Czar Nicholas I of Russia, and Prince 
Leopold Maximilian of Austria. This old-established firm, 
whose record extends for over a century and a half, have 
supplied a large number of their high-class fire-grates to Holy- 
rood, St. James’s, and other royal palaces. 


The Future Regent Street. 

The Government committee who have been considering 
the problem of the rebuilding of Regent Street Quadrant have 
now issued their report, in which the points involved are 
admirably set out. The main recommendation is to leave the 





EXAMINATIONS OF THE 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Courses of Preparation by 
MR. W. HERBERT HOBDAY, A.R.IB.A. 


These Courses are well known and appreciated for the sound educational 
lines on which they are conducted. Instruction is given (1) in Classes, (2) by 
Correspondence, (3) in the Office. Candidates who contemplate taking a six 
months’ Course for November next, or a twelve months’ Course for June, 
1914, should write at once for advice. Lectures on Medizval Architecture 
began on March 12th. All necessary text books are obtainable from the 
Architectural Students’ Library connected with the Courses. For full 
particulars of Courses and Fees apply to 5, Bedford Row, W.C. 
Telephone—Holborn 5653. 


Piccadilly Hotel as it is and to treat the portions on either 
side as lower wing buildings, carrying on Mr. Norman Shaw’s 
general treatment, but substituting rectangular openings for 
the arcades. The initial mistake was made by ever allowing 
such a design to be carried out in the Quadrant, but we can 
quite appreciate the difficulty which the committee found them- 
selves confronted with—either to recommend the pulling down 
of the new facade or to make some sort of compromise. They 
chose the latter alternative. The committee’s recommendation 
as to rectangular openings frankly means that they do not 
approve the arcaded treatment which shopkeepers have 
protested against. What the ultimate result will look like, 
time alone can tell. 





2 * * 


Statuary at the London Law Courts. 


A white marble bust of Lord Collins, who died in 1gr1, 
has been placed in the north corridor at the Law Courts. Mr. 
F. Derwent Wood, the sculptor, has produced an excellent 
likeness of his subject, wearing his full-buttomed wig and gown 
with ruffle. There are now five marble memorials of eminent 
judges in the Law Courts, the other four being those of Lord 
Russell of Killowen, Earl Cairns, Sir George Jessel, and Lord 
St. Helier. They are all busts, with the exception of the 
statue of Lord Russell, which represents his lordship seated in 
full judicial regalia, and occupies a position in the Great Hall. 
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DECORATIVE CONTRACTORS 


Hamptons are always pleased to prepare, 
free of charge, Estimates to 


ARCHITECTS’ SPECIFICATIONS for 


BUILDING. DECORATIONS. 
PANELLING. SANITATION. 
HEATING. 

STRUCTURAL ALTERATIONS. 
FIBROUS PLASTER WORK. 
INTERIOR WOODWORK. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 

HOT WATER WORK. 





or they will, when desired by the Archi- 





tect, prepare Designs and Specification to 





instructions. 


AMPTONS 











GRAND RESTAURANT, LEEDS. 


Under the directions of the Architects, Messrs. Schofield and 
Berry, Hampton & Sons entirely rebuilt the interior, installed new sanitary 


View of the Ground Floor Lounge and Staircase with Cupola, decorated in the 
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arrangements, and re-decorated and furnished the Restaurant throughout. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 
Ghe Art Innovators. 


In the course of his recent lecture at the Royal Academy 
on “The Achievement of Greek Sculpture in its Relation 
to Modern Art,” Sir Charles Waldstein said the reformers of 
the present day wished to widen the domain of art so as to 
comprise the whole of nature and of life. If the domain of 
artistic subject and treatment were fixed by convention, then 
the revolt was a sign of vitality; but if it merely meant 
opposition to what had been painfully evolved by the logical 
effort of previous ages, it meant retrogression from civilization 
to savagery. The history of Greek art was the history of a 
succession of such struggles, ending in the reinstatement of its 
essential spirit. The strife of the present day was not excep- 
tional, but marked the usual process of artistic development. 
In other fields of art the controversies connected with the 
names of Flaubert, Victor Hugo, Strauss, and Debussy marked 
similar stages of progress. Movements which were essentially 
negative were usually ephemeral. What he objected to in the 
work, and still more in the theories, of many present-day 
innovators was not their positive achievement but their 
opposition to what they called beauty. Their work became 
often a puerile or exaggerated protest against that which had 
hitherto been regarded as worthy of artistic effort. In painting 
a head they seemed to enjoin that the coarsest peasant face 
should be selected, and in reprcsenting a nude female figure to 
be called ‘‘ Venus” it seemed to be the vogue to choose a 
model with the thinnest legs, the most exaggerated hips, and 
the most evident signs of want or excess. Such an artist might 
claim to have “ followed nature,” but he would be emphatically 
and absurdly wrong in attributing to nature his own vagaries. 
There was a statue of M. Rodin’s in the Luxembourg called 


“‘La Vieille Heaulmiére,” which was inspired by Villon’s 
beautiful poem, in which he described the hideous old age of a 
famous courtesan. The production of such a statue as a life- 
sized bronze was an artistic mistake. The abnormal, even the 
diseased, might well be introduced into art if it dissolved itself 
into the harmonious expression of some greater idea. The 
raising of Lazarus, the Crucifixion, the numerous pictures and 
statues of the Pieta, with the emaciated body of the Saviour, 
did represent forms of physical suffering and disease. But 
there could be no revulsion, because they were subordinated to 
a higher idea, which they helped to realise. The young artist 
must reproduce in his art the normal, the healthy, and typical 
in nature before venturing on the expression of the individual. 
Prematurely to begin by developing the eccentric forms, and, 
above all, to claim more naturalness simply because of 
opposition to the broad laws of nature, was as misleading as it 
was destructive to the true spirit and advancement of art. As 
sculptors, the school for these normal standards of art and 
harmony would ever remain the art of the ancient Greeks. 
Chinese Sculpture at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


The National Art-Collections Fund has presented to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum two Chinese marble statues of 
unusual importance. These are life-sized figures of Corean 
mandarins in ceremonial dress carrying a casket and a scroll 
(perhaps for insignia and a patent of nobility), on elaborately 
carved bases. They appear to have formed part of a series of 
memorial statues on each side of the road to a tomb in North 
China, and are probably by a sculptor of the Ming period. 
The statues are exhibited in the west hall, to the left of the 
main entrance to the Museum. 
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Complete List. 
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“ WESTMINSTER ABBEY: WEST FRONT. 


’ “e's From the Etching by William Walker. 
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SOME ARCHITECTURAL ETCHINGS BY WILLIAM WALKER. 


With Plates I, II, and III. 


N J ODERN etching in England may be said to owe its first 
M impetus to France. During the eighteenth century 
etching was hardly practised at all in Europe, save in 

one country—lItaly, where Piranesi, reacted upon by the Dilet- 
tantism of that age, raised topographical etching to a fine art. 
Although modern etchers of architecture owe a great debt to 
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is comparatively unimportant compared with their painting, it 
nevertheless realized something of the true quality of etching. 
But it was the painters of the Barbizon School, Charles Jaques, 
C. F. Daubigny, and J. F. Millet, who made it again an art 
sufficient unto itself. 

The indebtedness of England to France will be easier to 
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NOTRE DAME, PARIS, FROM THE NORTH BANK OF THE SEINE. 
From the Etching by William Walker. 


the great Italian who dedicated a life of ceaseless toil to the 
recording of what was most noteworthy in ancient and modern 
architecture, it was the Romantic revival in art that brought 
back what can be considered as nothing less than one of its most 
delightful manifestations—etching. 

Eugéne Delacroix and Alexandre Gabriel Decamps are 
among the pioneers of modern art, and although their etching 

VOL. XXXIII.—K 2 


realise by the mention of one name— Alphonse Legros 
(1837—1911), whose influence must have been incalculable, not 
only through his manifold works, but also by reason of his 
position as Master of Engraving at South Kensington from 
1866, and as Slade Professor from 1876 to 1894. It’is‘almost 
unnecessary to give the names of two of his most talented 
pupils, Sir Charles Holroyd and. Mr. William Strang, except 
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that they help to show the direction the art is taking. There 
are, of course, other directions which lead away from the 
peasants of Legros, those sad elemental figures born to labour, 
or from the monumental simplicity of his portraits. The main 
direction is topography, and this again is pointed out by another 
French name. The Eaux-fortes sur Paris, which were issued 
between 1852 and 1854 by Méryon, contain some of the most 
significant etchings of architecture which have ever been made. 
Méryon has made stone walls to take ona new physiognomy of 
terror, which his figures, seemingly emanated from the sewers, 
serve but to heighten. Some extraneous quality such as this 
is necessary to keep topographical etching from falling by the 
wayside. Art at all events must not enter into the lists with 
photography—let the latter serve for mere recording. ‘In 
these days of photographic processes it must be confessed that 
much work done in this style (where the true lineal character of 
etching plays a second part to pictorial effect) . . . is a waste 
of powers, and a misuse of the special medium.” 

About the middle of the nineteenth century the formation 
of the “ Etching Club” and the “ Junior Etching Club” indi- 
cated the awakening of a new interest in the art in England. 
And although nothing of importance was published by either of 
them, they possess the interest of pioneers. Much has been 
done since that day. Whistler and Seymour Haden have 
finished their work, Sir Frank Short with his splendid technique, 
Mr. Brangwyn with his vigour, Mr. Muirhead Bone with the 
pure quality of his dry-point work, show the way down the 
future. 

It will be obvious that it is almost impossible to formulate 
any rules that must be observed in etching. If one were to do 
so, deducing from the practice of one master, it would at 
once be shown to be a mockery from the practice of another. 
Whistler condemned the large plate. Mr. Brangwyn has 
challenged the statement by etching plates of an Atlantic size. 

In short, there are only technical limitations; dry-point, 
etching, engraving, mezzotint, each requiring different treat- 
ment. The horizon of the kind of reproductive work is widened 
to-day by colour-etching ; otherwise their methods have not 
changed since the days of Rembrandt. 

The young generation of etchers set out from a wide base. 
They have studied the classic etchers and their immediate 
forbears, and must build a fair edifice. Of their work, that by 
Mr. William Walker may be taken as a good example; for a 
study of the accompanying illustrations will show that they are 
distinguished by a good deal of individuality. The plate of 
Notre Dame, Paris, possesses all the interest of a new view 
(see preceding page). The irregular row of houses, with the 
white river flowing swiftly beneath them, the long dark mass 
of the roof of the cathedral above, the spiring fléche, and the 
great towers, are combined into a fine composition. A great 
deal of the interest of the plate centres in the house fronts, 
the texture of whose walls is admirably rendered. To con- 
centrate on this, Mr. Walker has chosen to treat his foreground 
in a slight way, so that the eye is led gently upwards to the 
towers of Notre Dame, over the work between. 

The Cambridge view (King’s College Chapel, Plate III) 
from its dignified and calm treatment is perhaps the best etching 
of those illustrated. The soft light of evening which seems to 
pervade the old roofs with infinite peace has been seized by the 
artist and made the keynote of his work. Nothing disturbs 
this. The church tower has been put in lightly, so that it looks 
as if it were touched by a last ray of the sun before it and the 
whole scene faded away. 

Mr. Walker is fertile in thus creating an atmosphere. 
Effects of light, with the emotions peculiar to them, seem to be 





LION ON THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 


From the Etching by William Walker. 


at his command. In the etching of S. Sulpice, Paris (Plate I), 
the hot noontide permeates the picture, whilst the plate of 
Westminster Abbey (reproduced as the frontispiece to this 
issue) has only a grey London day to illumine it. This latter 
plate is admirably drawn, even to the eighteenth-century towers; 
and the whole is so compact that the interest in it is not 
allowed to stray away to accessories. 

Altogether different in kind is the plate of the Scottish 
fishing village, Crail (Plate Il). The jumble of roofs, the 
higgledy-piggledy lay-out of the houses, the contrast of their 
shapes and sizes, does not lend itself to a simple arrangement. 
It is, nevertheless, a picturesque scene, the merits of which 
are finely grasped. 

Mr. Walker contrives to bend the spectator to his point 
of view. He makes him see the subject as it has appealed 
to the artist, whether it be the black roofs of Notre Dame, the 
gleaming towers of Westminster Abbey, or the sun-flushed 
roofs of Cambridge. Add to that his knowledge of the forms 
of architecture, which allows him to eliminate that part of 
it which would detract from the unanimity of the idea, and it 
will be seen that he has a noble instrument at his command. 
The dry-point of the lion in front of the Imperial Institute, 
carved by Mr. Harry Dixon, shows in a lesser way his power of 
concentration. With the exception of the plate of Westminster 
Abbey, which is pure etching, the other examples illustrated 
are in dry-point, a medium in the use of which Mr. Walker 
excels. 
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LONDON CLUBS.—I. THE REFORM CLUB. 


By STANLEY C. RAMSEY, A.R.I.B.A. 


With Photographs specially taken for “he Architectural Review,” including Plates IX, X, XI, and XII. 


HE Reform Club owes its name to the famous Bill of 

TT 1830-32, the passing of which was one of the most 

important political events of the early part of the nine- 

teenth century, and the furtherance and support of which was 
the ostensible reason for the foundation of the Club. 

Its first meetings were held in Great George Street and in 
Gwydyr House, and from the choice of the well-known building 
in Whitehall the members of the Reform would appear from 
the very first to have held high ideals as to the fitting archi- 
tectural character of their home. Having chosen Barry as 
their architect, these eventually found expression in their new 
building on the south side of Pall Mall. 

An open competition for the design was held in 1837, when 
Barry—in preference to Blore, Basevi, Decimus Burton, and 
C. R. Cockerell—was almost unanimously awarded the first 
place, and received the commission. 

The responsible members of that time had generous notions 
concerning their building, and they set an example which 
might with advantage be more frequently followed by modern 
committees. They commissioned their architect to build ‘‘a 
larger and more magnificent house than any other,” in face of 
which incitement to excel, Barry displayed a notable restraint 
in the handling of his design; so that, in a street of modern 
palaces, the Reform more than holds its own for stateliness of 
conception and dignity of 
treatment, and yet is nota- 
ble above all for its ex- 
treme simplicity and re- 
pose. 

The Reform was Barry’s 
second essay in club-house 
design, his first having been 
the famous Travellers’ Club 
adjoining, which always re- 
mained one of his favourite 
buildings; and in some 
measure the Reform may 
be said to be a develop- 
ment of the ideas and 
principles which are ex- 
pressed in the earlier build- 
ing. In the Travellers’ 
there is a lighter handling, 
a more graceful and inti- 
mate expression, and 
though far from frivolous, 

, it has not that severity and 
grandeur of scale which 
‘distinguishes its neighbour 
as a great political as well 
as a social institution. In 
the Reform one feels in- 
' stinctively that here is the 
headquarters of a great 
party, and that it is a fit- 
ting memorial to Cobden, 
Bright, Russell, Palmer- wf 
‘ ston, and Gladstone (with T 
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HE REFORM CLUB, PALL MALL, LONDON. 


the memories of whom it is indissolubly connected), and that 
it is illustrative of the strenuous and dignified age which they 
graced. 

The front to Pall Mall, with its rhythm of plain wall surface 
and regularly spaced windows, undisturbed by any extraneous 
additions in the shape of columns or pilasters, with its frowning ~ 
cornice of majestic dimensions, its outer guard of protecting 
par.pet walls, and the finely-detailed lamp standards, has 
such an appearance of splendid solidity that the doorway, 
beautiful as it is, is at first sight felt to be almost an intru- 
sion. The treatment of this doorway (which is shown on 
Plate IX) was one of the greatest difficulties that. Barry ex- 
perienced in the working out. of his design. He considered, 
and rightly, that a porch treatment would be altogether out 
of place, and though in deference to the suggestions of critics 
he tried various columnar and pilaster treatments, all of which 
he felt were too disturbing to the uniformity of his front, he 
finally abandoned them in favour of the direct simplicity of the 
executed design. 

As seen from Carlton House Terrace, the back elevation 
(shown by the photograph on the next page) presents an 
uninterrupted series of windows, while the side opposite to 
the Carlton Club has eight windows, two at either end, and 
the four in the centre grouped together, thus emphasising the 
corners; the whole effect 
being one of remarkable 
uniformity and complete- 
ness. 

Barry has been fre- 
quently charged with copy- 
ing the Farnese Palace, 
and though the great dif- 
ference between the two 
buildings has been pointed 
out, there is a_ general 
truth underlying the con- 
tention, which has been 
badly expressed ina general 
charge of plagiarism. The 
real genius of the architect 
was shown by the selection 
for his study of that period 
of the Renaissance which 
was most expressive of the 
dignity of the private citi- 
zen, as seen in the palaces 
of Rome and Florence, one 
of the most easily-remem- 
bered and impressive of 
which is the Farnese. 

It must be remembered 
that up to this time the 
only Italian work of which 
in this country we had 
any intimate acquaintance 
was the traditional Palla- 
dian, and it was the de- 
liberate adoption of the 
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REAR FACADE TO CARLTON HOUSE TERRACE. 


astylar treatment of the earlier Italian architects that made 
Barry’s designs for the Travellers’ and the Reform so original 
in the eyes of his contemporaries; their realisation of this 
complete change of manner being summed up in the com- 
parison to the Farnese, the Italian example that it most nearly 
approximates. 

Mr. Digby Wyatt, in the paper which he read before the 
Royal Institute of British Architects on May 2tst, 1860, just 
after Barry’s death, says: “‘It has been alleged that the 
Reform Club finds its prototype in the Palazzo Farnese. 
Setting aside the utter nonconformity of any two features in 
their respective plans, let us for an instant compare their 
principal elevations: the one contains thirteen bays in width, 
the other nine; both are three-storey buildings with large 
crowning cornices, and there the resemblance ends.” 

Though the memory of the Farnese may perhaps have 
inspired Barry, a critical observer with a knowledge of both 
buildings would no more accuse him of plagiarism than he 
would accuse Inigo Jones of having copied one of Palladio’s 
buildings in his design for the Banqueting Hall in Whitehall. 
From the study of the palaces of the mid-Renaissance 
period, Barry, by a wonderful transmutation, achieved a build- 
ing as distinctive in its individuality and as expressive of 
its purpose as any of the works of San Gallo, Peruzzi, or 
Michael Angelo. His example has been widely followed both 
here and in America, and in a sense he may be said to be the 
originator of the great modern club. McKim’s design for the 
University Club in New York may be cited as a recent example 
of a similar treatment, the essential rightness of which is at 
once felt and appre- 
ciated. CARLTON MOUSE TERRACE 
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THE FARNESE PALACE, ROME. 


nades, the upper Corinthian and the lower Ionic. The roof 
to this hall is formed of narrow diagonal ribs of iron with 
glass let in between, giving an ample and well-distributed light, 
while maintaining the character of the design. This central 
space was not obtained without some sacrifice. The provision 
of such an area usually necessitates some curtailment of the 
grand staircase, and this is true of the Reform, though it is 
a peculiarity of Barry’s plans that he always reduced his stair- 
case to somewhat modest dimensions, as if he feared that the 
undue importance of this feature might detract from the dignity 
of the whole. 

The Reform Club shows more clearly perhaps than do any 
of Barry’s other buildings that wonderful balance which he 
maintained between practical requirements and artistic expres- 
sion. The plan has a directness and simplicity of treatment 
which it would be difficult to improve upon, particularly with 
regard to the axiality of the corridors and entrances to the 
various apartments and the espacement of the windows, which 
have been as carefully considered in relation to the different 
rooms they light as in the external elevations. Great atten- 
tion has been paid throughout to symmetry of arrangement, 
and that balance of parts is no less observable in the smaller 
than in the larger apartments. The greatest care was also 
taken in the domestic offices and the kitchen, over which 
M. Soyer, the well-know chef, presided for so long. 

On the ground floor is the spacious coffee-room, running 
the whole length of the south front (see Plate XII), with a 
pleasant prospect from its windows, which look upon well laid 
out grounds. This room is divided into three bays by coupled 
columns; thecentral bay is rather larger than those at either 
end, and in the middle of the internal wall there is a fireplace, 
with a window looking through into the central hall. The 
colour scheme is gold and cream, and the detail has a fresh 
crispness and a Greek delicacy somewhat reminiscent of the 
work of Peruzzi, and though not equal to the latter in surface 
values or actual knowledge of form, it is a welcome change 
from the heavily handled plasterwork of the so-called English 
Palladian. 


The room over, of corresponding size and proportions, is 
the club library (Plate X). Here the quiet harmonious tones 
of the brown and gold decoration form a pleasant setting for 
the book-lined walls, affording a welcome retreat for the book 
lover and the more serious-minded member in search of 
information. This noble room gives a distinct literary note to 
the club, which has always numbered amongst its fourteen 
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hundred members many with a taste for letters. 
Not only do Liberal pressmen feel at home in the 
Reform, but the Club has had a notable influence 
on Liberal newspapers. A writer on London 
Clubs of 1890, in describing the Reform, says: ‘It 
is a Curious experience to step out of one club into 
the other ; to luncheon, say, at the Reform, and 
dine at the Carlton. Recently a Conservative 
leader jibed at the laxity of spirit in the Tory 
Press. I have often thought that a luncheon at 
the Reform and a dinner at the Carlton explain 
the extra life and go and audacity of the Liberal 
when compared with the Tory newspapers. At 
the Reform you meet the newspaper men, the editors and 
contributors, the men who make and lead public opinion; 
at the Carlton you do not. But with a slight experience 
of both these party houses, I feel that one great difference 
between the two is that the Press is far more in evidence 
at the Reform than at the Carlton.” 
three years ago. 


This was twenty- 
Things have changed considerably since 
then, and probably no one would accuse the Unionist Press 
of the present day of “laxity of spirit”; but the fact remains 
that since its inception the Reform Club has always main- 
tained a literary atmosphere, realised at its fullest in its splendid 
library. 

Another fine room is the morning room, in the north-east 
corner on the ground floor (see Plate XI). It has a hand- 
some ceiling of rather bolder relief than most of the internal 
One of the 
features of this room is the arrangement of three fireplaces, 
which are exceptionally well schemed for the comfort of the 
members; and another feature is the Parthenaic frieze, in coloured 
plaster resembling bronze, which runs above the bookshelves. 


work, and the colour scheme is well maintained. 
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View on Ground Floor looking towards Staircase. 








GRILLE IN CENTRAL HALL. 


Throughout the whole of the internal decoration there is a 
sense of careful consideration, and evidence that Barry paid 
great attention to his details. On this page is given an illus- 
tration of one of the beautiful grilles which guard the lower 
portion of the mirrors in the central hall, the design of which 
well repays patient study. He was equally careful with his colour 
schemes, and though he greatly regretted having to use certain 
inferior materials, such as scagliola and painting in his central 
hall, necessitated by considerations of cost, the treatment as a 
whole must be generally accepted as very successful. In his 
smaller rooms the design is more convincing because of its 
greater truthfulness—in these, no attempt has been made to 
disguise the nature of the material, which is plaster frankly 
recognised and treated as such, with results eminently satisfac- 
tory. In this respect the central hall is open to criticism. 

The columns forming the upper and lower colonnades are of 
imitation marble of a pleasant yellow colour, so well done as to 
be a legitimate deceit, except perhaps to the over-captious 
critic, but it is a deceit which is not well maintained, the 
balusters on the first floor, though giving a pleasant note 





View on First Floor. 


THE CENTRAL HALL. 
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of white as far as colour is concerned, being too suggestive 
of plaster. 

But in spite of these blemishes, of which no one was better 
aware than the author, the interior treatment generally is 
hardly less successful than the exterior. As one walks from 
room to room, up the marble-lined staircase, and stands in the 
upper part of the central hall, with the portraits of the great 
Liberal dead on either side, one is struck by the almost princely 
splendour of the place; one feels as if the spirits of those Early 
Victorians were around one. It bears witness to the life of an 
ampler and fuller age, an age of strenuous activities when 
political life was a serious reality; yet over all is an air of calm 
repose very different from these days of feverish activity. 

On the opposite side of the road leading to Carlton House 
Terrace stands the citadel of the rival party, the Carlton, 
designed by Smirke and Basevi. Barry had refused to enter 
into a limited competition for this building, and when this was 
abandoned and the choice of an architect was put to the vote, 
his contemporaries were only elected by a very narrow majority; 
and though probably the Conservatives would have fared better 
at the hands of Barry, it would have been something in the 
nature of an anti-climax for one man to have put up three such 
important and distinctive buildings, in a continuous row, 
as the Travellers’, the Reform, and the Carlton. 

The two great clubs of the ‘“‘Ins” and “Outs,” as they 
have been called, are very close neighbours, but there is a 
reserve about each which, together with their position in regard 
to the dividing roadway, serves to suggest the relation of the 
two great political parties towards one another, a relationship 
which may be more apparent than real. 

Barry occupied a high position in the architectural world of 
1830-1850, and now that superior persons are beginning to drop 
the sneer at the “‘ Early Victorian” it is not unlikely that he 
will attain to that recognition amongst modern critics to which 
his talents and powers entitle him. It is always much more 
difficult to judge the work of the preceding generation than it 
is to judge that which is more remote; the perspective is 
too exaggerated, and the personal jealousies and predilections 
overcloud the contemplative mind. The sins of the fathers 
(architectural and otherwise) descend to the third and fourth 
generation, the children of which are much more ready to 
decry the faults than to admit the merits of their immediate 
predecessors. To-day we recognise in Barry one of the giants 
of the pre-Gothic Revival period who, together with his con- 
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REFORM CLUB: DETAIL OF DINING-ROOM CEILING. 





temporaries, Burton, Cockerell, and others, stemmed to the 
last the oncoming tide of enthusiastic medizvalism. He stands 
for all that is sanative and level-headed in Art; and if his work 
does not always show great inspiration, it has none the less 
valuable lessons for us moderns. 

In the turmoil of present-day thought, amidst conflicting 
theories of expression and practice, when even the streets of 
our capitals are becoming more and more vulgarised by the 
petty little provincial conceits and trivialities of so many of 
our recent buildings, one turns with relief to the larger and 
more convincing handling of these early masters. Their work, 
at any rate, is part of the architecture of a great city. It stands 
serene and dignified amidst the babel of modern confusion, full 
of a quiet beauty, and a source of fruitful inspiration. 

Sir Charles Barry may not have been the greatest architect 
of his age; but if he was not the greatest, he was certainly not 
the least. He has left us a noble legacy, and a name worthy to 
rank with that of the other great Victorians of his time. 


j§ THE ARCHITECTURE OF 
LONDINIUM. 
By W. R. LETHABY. 
(Concluded from p. 80, No. 197.) 

T the Guildhall again are some fragments which evidently 
A formed part of an important tomb of quite another type 
(Fig. 15). The most significant stone of these is one 
wrought with sloping faces in two directions which were covered 
with scale decoration. It must have been an angle-stone in the 
sloping ‘‘roof” of some small structure. As I had just seen a 
similar stone lying in the ruins of the Roman palace at Tréves 
it attracted my special attention when I noticed it soon after 
my return. In the museum of that city are now set up several 
remarkable tombs belonging to the same class as the well- 
known monument near Tréves. (See Anderson and Spiers, 

‘‘The Architecture of Greece and Rome,”’ Fig. 220.) 

Generally these tombs have a tall quadrangular body 
sculptured on the sides and terminated above by a pyramid, 
covered with scales, having a sculptured figure or pine cone at 
the apex. 

There is a second stone at the Guildhall which was clearly 
once associated with the other, being the springing stone of 
such a pyramid. On the low vertical face of this stone is 
roughly carved a meandering stem and leafage. At the corner 
is cut an indent in which is set an iron cramp for the attach- 
ment of some antefix at the angle. This is the stone that 
Price used as the plinth for the soldier’s tomb. These two 
stones (A and B in Fig. 15) certainly belong to a monument of 
the Tréves type. Two or three other stones which may or 
may not have formed part of the same monument seem at least 
to have belonged to one that was similar. One of these stones 
formed a course of an angle pilaster which was about 8 in. 
wide and fluted. Another stone is a similar course with a 
capital which obviously fitted such an angle pilaster (E and D). 
The pilaster thus given must have formed part of some small 
square edifice. Another fragment is a rather important piece 
of frieze carved with running lions and swags (C), and this 
must also have come from a small structure, probably a tomb 
of the Tréves type. Putting all these together we get a 


result shown in Fig. 15. Still other stones are pieces of cornice 
and base mould. The large number of angle stones amongst 
these fragments is a further proof that they belonged to small 
quadrangular structures. 


All cannot have been associated in 
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one monument. One stone 
is part of a small column 
10Oin. or II in. in diameter, 
highly decorated on the 
surface (see Fig. 16, 0). 
Compare another piece of 
a small column, g in. in 
diameter, illustrated in the 
Victoria History. Both 
these fragments are too 
small to have been used in 
any building larger than a 
tomb. Again, Roach Smith 
illustrated a fragment of a 
slab covered with carving 
forming a lattice pattern 
(Fig. 17). This, he thought, 
had made part of a tomb, 
and some of the tombs at 
Tréves have similar pat- 
terns. A much_ injured 
stone at the Guildhall has 
part of an attached column, 
or largeroll moulding, which 
is carved with foliage (see 
Fig. 16, a). 

At Westminster Abbey is a Roman sarcophagus found 
under the green on the north side of the nave. The cover bears 
a roughly-hewn cross which appears to be of Saxon work- 
manship. The stone of the cover is similar to that of the 
sarcophagus, as is shown by clean chips of both in the col- 
lection of fragments at the Abbey. It seems that the original 
cover must have been recarved, prob- 
ably in the eleventh century. The 
sarcophagus is nearly 7 ft. long, 
and bears an inscription beginning 
MEMORIAE, a formula which may 
be compared with an_ inscription 
given by Wright which was found 
long ago at Silchester. The word- 
ing of the inscription is supposed to 
imply a late date, but the fine letter- 
ing, on the other hand, looks comparatively early. The design 
of the panel with the two Amazon shields may be compared 
with a slab from the Roman wall, now in the Edinburgh 
Museum, which bears the name of Antoninus Pius. I should 
date the Westminster tomb about A.D. 200-250. 

A sarcophagus in the British Museum—which, with an 
ornamented lead coffin it contained, was found in Haydon 
Square—is much later. A coin of Valens was found with it, 
and we may date it towards the end of the fourth century. 
A somewhat similar sarcophagus, found at Clapton, is in the 
Guildhall Museum, but it is of marble and may have been 
imported ready-made. Both of these sarcophagi are, I think, 
probably Christian. Compare some others of more or less the 
same type in the Lateran Museum, which are illustrated in 
Marucci’s work on that museum. One more sculptured stone 
represents a lion struggling with another. This is a group 
‘‘in the round,” but small in scale. Many similar sculptures 
have been found in England, where ten or a dozen are known. 
That they originally belonged to tombs seems to follow from 
the fact that similar subjects are found carved on sarcophagi. 
Price says that they with ‘scarcely an exception are known 
to have been associated with funeral monuments.’”’ The group 
symbolises “‘a power to which all must give way.” As this 






































Fig. 15. 





was such a common type we may perhaps suppose that a 
complete tomb consisted only of a pedestal and the symbolical 
sculpture. Yet another fragment at the Guildhall is a part 
of a composition which, when complete, had a tablet for an in- 
scription in the middle, with a Cupid at each end, and a garland 
above with birds on it. This, too, was doubtless sepulchral. 

In these remnants of Roman architecture in London much 
may be observed of value to us to-day if we look for practical 
suggestions and general ideas rather than for mere shapes and 
“style.” Even the style speaks of freedom rather than of 
scholasticism. Roman provincial architecture was curiously 
different from the ‘‘classical architecture” of the engraved 
plates of Chambers and other books; after all, we are beginning 
to find that the Romans were essentially practical builders 
rather than estheticians with a theory. The first thing I 
should be glad if we learnt from this oldest architecture of 
London is the value of the old form of brick—large and thin, so 
that we call them indifferently Roman “tiles or bricks.’’ They are 
extremely good for bonding, and handy for coverings and many 
other purposes. : It seemsto methe thing we most want for modern 
building is a second type of brick ; I cannot think that if a flat 
tile-brick, say 14 by 9 by 1} in., were put on the market by some 
manufacturer it would fail of commercial success, and certainly 
it would give architects another letter to their short alphabet. 

The next thing we might learn from the Romans is how to 
make mortar; their limes cannot have been very good, but the 
binding power of their mortar is remarkable. This is due in 
great part to the large mixture of crushed brick used in making 
it. It is quite pathetic, with all our science, the faith that 
modern builders put in cement used in inappropriate circum- 
stances; it is right enough in its place, but it will not take the 
place of good mortar. 

The third point which I think might be useful in modern 
building is the floor of opus signinum; that is, practically, a thick 
layer of much the same mortar, but with more coarse particles 
of broken tile, and carefully rubbed down smooth on the sur- 
face. With this the Romans could do what we fail to do with 
cement—cover large areas without cracking. The floor wholly 
of coarse red tesserz is also admirable. 

A fourth thing which we must learn is how to write inscrip- 
tions. The Roman inscription is supreme; the letters are still 
ours unchanged, but we cannot draw them like the craftsman 
of nearly two thousand years ago who lettered the tomb in 
the British Museum. 

The Roman method of heating a chamber must in many 
respects have been a very good one: the brick channels held the 
heat like an old-fashioned oven does, and the ‘“ furnace” 
must have been only a fire-hole at the lowest point. The 
Chinese heating system is very similar, and modern travellers 
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tell how the heat from the combustion of a little poor fuel will 
long warm a room. The flue tiles running up the walls behind 
the plastering seem to me to be an admirable expedient for 
obtaining steady warmth. 

It is most desirable that we should get back again some- 
thing like the Roman mastery in painting walls; it was only 
ordinary house-decorator’s work, but it was done with admirable 
skill, and produced a dignified finish for internal walls. It has 
been a great pity that modern architects have ceased to demand 
anything more than plain painting from house painters. There 
is no doubt that they would respond to demand. In “ marbling ”’ 
they are still wonderfully skilful, and I would like to see some 
use occasionally made of this second-rate aptitude. With due 
care to show that it was done for fun and not to be a sham, 
really amusing results might be obtained. The method has 
excellent precedents, and goes back to Mycenzan days. Very 
beautiful examples of “marbling” by Fra Angelico or his 
followers may be seen in S. Marco at Florence; and nearly the 
pleasantest modern walls I know are those of the Glyptothek 
at Munich, which are “ marbled’ all over. It is our duty to 
get more than mere mechanical labour out of our ‘‘ painters 
and decorators.” 

Such are the lessons I would like to draw out from this 
study of the few poor remnants of Roman building art in 
London. I should like to recast all the Histories of Architec- 
ture into accounts of Ways of doing Things. 


CEILING PAINTING IN THE DRAPERS’ HALL. 

WE illustrate on this page the painted ceiling in the Livery 
Hall of the Drapers’ Company, Throgmorton Street, London, 
E.C., which has been executed by Mr. Herbert Draper; the 
commission to paint the centre panel having been given in 1902, 
and the other paintings added on two subsequent occasions, 
with intervals of two or three years between each. 

The centre panel measures 30 ft. by 20 ft., the size of the 
whole ceiling being about 75 ft. by 36 ft. The pictures were 
painted on canvas, suspended vertically in the ordinary way. 
A wax medium was used to ensure a matt surface free from 
reflections. In former days reflections were of no account, for 
a banqueting hall would possibly be illuminated by candles on 
the tables; but now, with clusters of electric lights suspended 
high in the room, great care has to be taken to avoid reflections. 

On the completion of the paintings they were taken off their 
stretchers and cemented to the ceiling (which is of fibrous 
plaster) by a very strong white-lead cement. 

Before proceeding with the work, the records of the Company 
were examined in order to see if anything in its history 
afforded a suggestion for a symbolical subject. It is not sur- 
prising that such a search proved fruitless, for a subject suited 
to a ceiling painting is more difficult to find than one fora 
mural decoration. 

The crest of the Company is the Golden Fleece, and this 
suggested a possible subject drawn from the legend of Jason; 
but it was found that the Company possessed no fewer than 
five works of art (four of them being some exceptionally fine 
tapestries) relating to the legend of the Golden Fleece, so that 
this idea also was abandoned. It appeared that there was no 
special subject which was particularly appropriate to the Com- 
pany’s Hall,“and Mr. Draper therefore decided to draw the 
subjects from Shakespeare, selecting more especially the works 
where the play of fancy permitted a very free hand in choosing 
subjects suited to the special requirements of a ceiling painting. 

The centre panel is from ‘‘ The Tempest,” where Prospero, 
in the pageant he calls up, summons Juno, Ceres, the Water 





Nymphs, etc., or, as it may be read, the Spirits of the Elements. 
The two oblong panels are drawn from “ A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” one being a dawn scene (referred to in the play), the 
other a night scene where Titania lies asleep. Incidentally, 
therefore, the series of three paintings gives us Dawn, Day, and 
Evening, and this idea is further emphasised by the small 
panels around the edge of the ceiling being filled with figures 
representing the morning and the evening hours. 

The groups in the four spandrels have reference to the very 
notable work in the encouragement of education which is 
carried on by the Company, and are filled respectively by 
groups representing History, Science, Literature, and Ethics. 
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CEILING PAINTING IN THE DRAPERS’ HALL, LONDON, 
BY HERBERT DRAPER. 








THE HOTEL CARNAVALET, PARIS. 
By W. H. WARD, M.A. 
With Photographs specially taken for ‘““Ghe Architectural Review,” including Plates IV, V, and VI. 


HE district of the Marais which lies immediately to the 
i north of the unfashionable Rue St. Antoine, outside 
the beaten path of the ordinary tourist’s pilgrimage, is 
deservedly a favourite with all lovers of old Paris. If it con- 
tains few, relics of the remote past, owing to the fact that it 
remained for the most part a district of market gardens not 
included within the city walls till the close of the fourteenth 
century, its remoteness from the residential and business 
quarters has allowed it to retain a more than usually full crop 
of relics of the last three centuries of the ancien régime. The 
great fifteenth-century palace of Les Tournelles, which, with 
its gardens, occupied a considerable portion of it, was destroyed 
by Catherine de’ Medici, and is now recalled only by a few 
street names. But the Place des Vosges—originally Place 
Royale—which superseded it was a centre of fashionable and 
literary life throughout the seventeenth century. Even so late 
as the eighteenth century, when the mode was for the new 
quarters of the Faubourgs St. Germain and St. Honoré, the 
repute of the Marais was considerable, for the great family of 
Rohan-Soubise then built in its narrow streets those stately 
palaces which now house the National Archives and Printing 
Press. 

Of the almost innumerable aristocratic houses of this dis- 
trict none presents more varied interest from the historical, 
literary, and architectural points of view than the Hétel Car- 
navalet, a stone’s-throw to the west of the Place des Vosges, 
and that quite independently of the attractions of the varied 
collections illustrating the history of Paris which are stored 
within it. 

No lover of architecture can have passed its sober yet 
stately fagade without being struck by its singular distinction. 
But without some clue to the origin of the remarkable series 
of buildings which surround its courts he could not fail to be 
puzzled to account for their variety of style and treatment, and 
the skill with which old and new have been welded into a 
harmonious whole will only help to increase his bewilderment. 
Till the publication, sixteen years ago, of the official guide to 
the museum, compiled from the most authentic documents 
under the supervision of M. Georges Cain, the notes provided 
by guide-books and architectural works were not calculated to 
elucidate the puzzle, confusing as they usually did the archi- 
tects of various ages and generations. For though the history 
of the buildings is neither long nor extremely complex, it was 
not of sufficient importance to have been publicly recorded, 
and its early stages were soon forgotten ; thus the account given 
by Blondel in his ‘*‘ Architecture Francaise,” vol. 11. (1750-6), 
which was the source of all later ones, was merely founded on 
the confused tradition of his day, and is a tissue of half-truths. 

The history in brief is as follows: The Rue de Sévigné 
(ct-devant *‘ Rue de la Culture Ste. Catherine’’), in which is 
the entrance of the museum, was in the Middle Ages a lane 
crossing some fields belonging to the Priory of Ste. Catherine 
du Val des Ecoliers, and let out by it as market gardens. In 
the reign of Francis I this property became valuable as a 
building estate, and in 1544 the plot at the north-west angle of 
the intersection of this street with the Rue des Francs Bour- 
geois was sold to Jacques de Ligneris (also spelt Lignéres), one 
of the Presidents in the Parlement of Paris, and a personage 


of some distinction, for he was chosen to represent France at 
the Council of Trent. He employed Pierre Lescot, a young 
architect of a legal family like himself, and just then coming 
into notice. At this period Lescot was superintending the 
erection of the rood loft in the church of St. Germain l’Auxer- 
rois, and of the Nymph Fountain at the angle of the Cemetery 
of the Innocents, both hard by. At the Hétel de Ligneris, 
as in all Lescot’s works, Jean Goujon collaborated with him as 
sculptor. The works were far from complete when an inter- 
ruption occurred in 1546, due partly to the fact that Lescot 
and Goujon’s services were requisitioned by the King for the 
rebuilding of the Louvre, and partly by the departure of the 
owner for Trent. Their termination, which must have been 
reached before the president’s death in 1556, was, according to 
tradition, carried out under Jean Bullant, architect to the 
Constable Montmorency, who was likewise later to be employed 
to continue the work of Philibert de L’Orme at the Tuileries. 
In 1572, the year of the St. Bartholomew Massacre, the 
mansion was sold by the son of Ligneris to Frangoise de la 
Baume, Lady of Kernevenoy in Brittany, whose foreign-sound- 
ing name was transformed by Parisian mouths into more 
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ELEVATION AND PLAN OF ORIGINAL BUILDING BEFORE 
MANSART’S ALTERATIONS. 


(From “ Le Petit Marot.’’) 


pronounceable Carnavalet, and this is the designation under 
which the old house has been known through frequent changes 
of ownership from the time of this obscure Breton widow to the 
present day. 

In 1602 it changed hands once more and was purchased by 
Florent d'Argouges, treasurer to the Queen, Maria de’ Medici, 
who not long before his death in 1633 caused certain alterations 
to be carried out by Jean Androuet du Cerceau, the architect 
of the neighbouring Hotel de Sully in the Rue St. Antoine, and 
of the great Horse-shoe stair at Fontainebleau. In 1634 
Mme. d'Argouges and her children sold their house to Claude 
Boisléve, an army contractor, who, like his chief Nicolas 
louquet, amassed a colossal fortune in the public service with 
suspicious speed and by questionable methods. Like the 
creator of Vaux-le-Vicomte himself, he lost no time in housing 
himself superbly, but was even more fortunate in his architect, 
for he secured no less than the great Francois Mansart—the 
architect of Gaston of Orleans’ building at Blois and of the 
Chateau of Maisons-sur-Seine, then in the plenitude of his in- 
comparable genius—to remodel the Hotel Carnavalet. Bloisléve 
was not, however, long to enjoy its increased splendour and 
stateliness, for the arrest and disgrace of Fouquet following 
hard on the death of Cardinal Mazarin, and the ill-timed fétes 
at Vaux, spread ruin broadcast among administrative circles, 
and Boisléve was not to escape. The alterations he carried 
out were begun in 1655 and finished in 1661, as the date in- 
scribed over the entrance still attests, and in the following year 
he was called upon to disgorge his ill-gotten goods. His im- 
pounded property was sold, and his town-house passed into 
the hands of a family whose sole title to distinction is to 
have had surely the most delightful tenant who ever fell to 
landlord’s lot in Madame de Sévigné, who from 1677 till her 
death in 1696 rented the Hétel Carnavalet, and inhabited it 
with various members of her family. 


The eighteenth century witnessed a succession of inmates 
of no interest, and some important works of re-decoration. 
The revolutionary Government transformed the premises into 
a School of Civil Engineering, which was succeeded by two 
boys’ schools between 1829 and 1866, when the City of Paris 
purchased them for its historic collections. The buildings 
soon proving insufficient for this purpose, new wings were 
added in the garden at the back, and with these various build- 
ings of architectural interest, whose demolition had been decreed 
in the course of civic improvements, were incorporated. 

Such is the outline of the transformations which this 
historic house has undergone. The narrative explains to some 
extent the origin of Blondel’s account, and at the same time 
makes clear how inadequate and misleading it is. What he 
says is as follows: “This mansion... . till 1578 bore the 
name of the President de Ligneris, who had had it built from 
the designs of Jacques Androuet du Cerceau and Jean Bullant. 
ere We give herewith its plan and elevations in order to 
make known the considerable changes which Francois Mansart 
made to this building, when he was entrusted with its restora- 
tion about the year 1634.’’ Blondel, living at a time when all 
architects of the name of du Cerceau were supposed to be a 
single person, confuses Jean du Cerceau, who carried out the 
restoration of 1625, and whose father, Baptiste, was only 
born about 1544—the year of the foundation of the building— 
with his grandfather Jacques, the engraver of ‘‘ Les Plus 
Excellents Bastiments de France,” who at that time had prob- 
ably not left Orleans, and certainly had no connection with 
our hotel. He also rolls into one the two restorations—that 
of 1625 with that of thirty years later—and attributes the com- 
bined result to Mansart. The early date thus assigned to 
Mansart’s remodelling could not but be extremely puzzling to 
the student of that architect’s work, and the present writer had 
come to the conclusion, from an examination of the buildings, 
that it must be erroneous, even before he had noticed the date 
on the apex of the facade, a date which M. Cain’s work confirms 
as correct. In no architect’s work is the gradual advance 
more manifest than in Mansart’s, and the advance in his case 
is consistently towards restraint, repose, and purity of detail. 
His Church of Ste. Marie des Anges in the Rue St. Antoine, 
built about 1630, and his work at Blois, built between 1635 
and 1640, masterly as they are in their several ways, bear un- . 
mistakeable traces, stronger in the former than in the latter, 
of the coarse, if vigorous, taste in detail and decoration which 
characterises the age of Louis XIII, and which, at Maisons, 
built between 1642 and 1651, has given place to that delicate 
distinction and refinement which we recognise in the facade of 
the Hotel Carnavalet. 

It now remains to assign to their respective periods the 
various portions of the mansion. It must be stated at the out- 
set that no illustrations exist of the buildings earlier than those 
engraved by Jean Marot about 1640, from which we reproduce 
the plan and front elevation, and which represent them after 
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the restoration of du Cerceau, but before that of Mansart. It 
is, therefore, impossible to reconstruct with certainty the whole 
of Lescot’s design. This much, however, is beyond question, 
that it comprised the main block or house proper which faces 
the visitor on entering the court. Then, as now, it had two 
storeys, with a steep roof and stone dormers, and at either end 
a projecting pavilion ; the larger one on the right (B on block 
plan) seems to have contained the service entrance and stair- 
case, and to have communicated with the servants’ offices in 
the right wing; the smaller pavilion on the left (A on block 
plan) contained the main staircase, which, as usual at the 
time, was a spiral one. The cupidsin low relief over the doors 
leading from the court into these pavilions (shown in the 
photograph on the next page) are in the manner of Goujon, if 
indeed they are not actually by him, and the reliefs of the 
Four Seasons (see illustration below) which fill the spaces 
between the tall first-floor windows of the intervening facade 
were also carried out at the time of its erection from his 
designs, though not by his own hand. 

The two sides of the courtyard (then the only one) were 
flanked by one-storeyed loggias open towards the court through 
rusticated arcades. The keystones on the left, or southern, side 
retain the fine grotesque masks carved there by Maitre Ponce, 
while the less vigorous ones on the opposite side are probably 
seventeenth-century imitations. These wings communicated 
with the front building on the street, which was of the same 
height as the side wings, but contained two low storeys in 
which were the porter’s and other servants’ lodgings and the 
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THE WEST FRONT OF THE FIRST COURT, WITH “THE FOUR SEASONS,” BY GOUJON. 





stables. A point which cannot be certainly determined is 
whether these three wings had at first merely a terrace roof 
with a parapet, or the steep roof containing attic rooms and 
galleries lit by dormers which appear in Marot’s drawings. Be 
this as it may, the entrance was then, as now, in the centre of 
the eastern wing. (Con block plan.) It consisted of a rusti- 
cated block with an arched doorway, over which rises a low 
pediment. On the keystone of the door Goujon carved a 
figure of Abundance standing on a globe, in later times trans- 
formed to represent Carnival in allusion to the name of the house. 
In the stone tympanum below, which was carved at a some- 
what later period in the sixteenth century, perhaps by Germain 
Pilon, are winged genii bearing palms and supporting a shield. 

The passage which leads from this doorway to the court 
has a barrel vault, which was originally painted with coffering. 
At its inner end are more sculptures by Goujon, a figure of 
Authority on the keystone and two of Fame reclining on the 
archivolt, but the two fine lion panels which surmounted the 
lateral doors towards the court in the place of the present 
windows, and which completed the symbolical representation 
of law appropriate to the owner’s position, were removed by 
Mansart to the panels originally left blank on either side of the 
street entrance. 

The. sixteenth-century mansion, then, consisted of a single 
two-storeyed bleck at the back of a single court, which was 
surrounded on its three remaining sides by single-storeyed 
galleries, with or without attres, and was rich in decorative 
sculpture by the foremost sculptors of the day. 
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We now come to the alterations carried out by Jean du 
Cerceau for M. d’Argouges. These comprised the erection of 
a monumental staircase in the right wing, constructed on 
ramping vaults supported by a newel in the form of a gigantic 
caryatid. Above it was a coved and coffered ceiling with a 
small dome in the centre. Du Cerceau also added a storey 
to this right wing and possibly the attics to the other low 
wings, if they did not already exist. His work, however, was 
destined almost entirely to disappear in the course of the much 
more complete remodelling which the buildings underwent at 
the hands of Mansart for M. Boisléve. He saw no occasion 
to respect the work of an architect who was merely a slightly 
older contemporary of his own, and whose manner, if bold and 
masculine, was conspicuously lacking in refinement. But he 
retained with reverent care all the finer elements of the work of 
the sixteenth century, skilfully weaving them into the surer and 
more stately proportions of his own additions. 

These consisted mainly in the carrying of an upper storey 
on the remaining sides of the court, so as to provide three 
complete self-contained suites or “‘appartements” on that 
floor. They were approached by the present grand staircase 
with its straight flights and wrought-iron balustrade in the 
left wing (D on block plan) superseding the sixteenth-century 
‘‘vis"’ or spiral stair. On the opposite side he cleared away 
du Cerceau’s staircase, the need for which had gone, and 
utilised the space for dwelling-rooms. 

The external elevations of the entrance front were distinct 
gainers by Mansart’s alterations. Hitherto their appearance, 
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as Blondel points out, had lacked dignity and coherence (see 
Marot’s elevation). The wall space, low as it was, was divided 
horizontally by a string, pierced by numerous mean openings 
and crushed under roofs of disproportionate height. Mansart, 
by doing away with the string, combining the pairs of super- 
posed windows into single features, and flanking them by simple 
rusticated c>igns, at once enhanced the scale; but by using the 
old low building as a basement to his piano nobile, which he 
treated with a most beautifully designed order of Ionic 
pilasters, pierced with tall finely proportioned and charmingly 
decorated windows, and surmounted by a mansard roof broken 
by low-pitched pediments and statuary, he raised the whole 
composition out of the commonplace into one of the most _har- 
monious and interesting compositions of its age and class. 
But, while adding so much to the attractiveness of the facade 
by new work, he took special precautions to bring the merits 
which the old presented into prominence ; for he vermiculated 
the rusticated portion of the old entrance pavilions in order 
to distinguish it from his own plainer rustication and to con- 
centrate the attention upon it, and further increased its interest 
by transferring to it Goujon’s lion panels which had hitherto 
adorned the court. 

His own additions to the sculptural decoration of the hétel 
were also considerable. They were carried out in large measure 
by Gerard Van Obstal, a Flemish sculptor of considerable 
repute, who, amongst other works, had carried out part of the 
external sculpture on the Pavillon de Sully at the Louvre 
uader the superintendence of Jacques Sarrazin. Van Obstal’s 





SCULPTURE ON THE MERCHANT DRAPERS' HALL 
IN SECOND COURT. 


DOORWAY IN FIRST COURT, WITH SCULPTURE 
BY GOUJON. 
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LOUIS XV PAVILION IN SECOND COURT. 


work at the Hétel Carnavalet comprises the reliefs of Vigilance 
and Fortitude on each side of the entrance pediment, Minerva 
over the central window (the present statue is a replica), the 
Flora occupying the corresponding position towards the court, 
and probably the Four Elements, in imitation of Goujon’s 
Seasons, on the south side of the court. The corresponding 
reliefs on the north side, representing Four Goddesses, are by 
an unknown and inferior contemporary sculptor. 

The mansion was in all the freshness of Mansart’s improve- 
ments when Madame de Sévigné came to live there, but she 
was not altogether satisfied with them. In her opinion, and 
that of her daughter, the great chimneypieces of the time of 
Henry II, which Mansart had respected, were a deplorable 
anachronism, and when her lease was renewed after three years 
she insisted on her landlord replacing these antiquated affairs 
by something more up to date. We may well deplore her 
vandalism, but we cannot be surprised at it. The seventeenth 
century considered itself very superior in art and civilisation to 
the sixteenth. The imposing hoods and open sides of the 
Henry II chimney were provocative of draughts and smoke, and 
the mistress of the house could no more be expected to tolerate 
them than a lady of to-day to put up with the cast-iron arched 
grates of the mid-Victorian age. If she lost some pretty carved 
stonework, could not the sculptors of her own day do as good 
or better ? 

The arrangement of the apartments in Madame de Sévigné’s 
time can to a large extent be reconstructed from the allusions 
in her letters. Coaches driving in by the main entrance would 
draw up at the door in the farther left-hand corner of the court 
at the foot of the great staircase. She describes how, during 
the confusion of her moving in, she received callers in the court 
sitting on the pole of her coach: among them was no less a 
person than La Rochefoucault, the author of the ‘‘ Maxims.” 
With such a hostess a visit under even less comfortable con- 
ditions would have been a delight. At the top of the staircase, 
on the right, was the entrance to the apartment occupied by 
Madame de Sévigné and her idolised daughter, Madame de 
Grignan, when the latter was with her. The first room (E on 





block plan), now ‘‘ Salle des Estampes,” was their common 
reception room ; the second (F), now the Conservator’s room, 
was Madame de Grignan’s; the third (G), now “ Salle de la 
Bastille,” her mother’s. All these rooms looked out both on 
the court and on the garden, laid out, doubtless, then as now, 
in “‘parterres de broderie,”” but not enclosed in buildings. 
Beyond this were two smaller rooms, used respectively by 
Madame de Grignan as a boudoir and Madame de Sévigné as a 
business room. The former was probably in the return pavilion 
towards the court (A) (Salon du Premier Empire), and the 
latter the one which looks on to the garden. Whichever it 
was, it was accessible by her workpeople, tradesmen, and 
creditors by a private staircase which no longer exists. It was 
here, no doubt, that she spent many weary hours when her 
daughter was in far-away Provence, her husband’s government, 
“devoured by a thousand dragons,” as she called her dark 
thoughts, and striving to dispel them by writing many of 
those letters which have exhilarated generations of grateful 
readers. In the north wing was the suite occupied by “ le 
bien bon,’’ the Abbé de Coulanges, Madame de Sévigné’s uncle, 
the guardian of her youth and the valued friend and trusted 
counsellor of her years of widowhood. The rooms on the 
entrance front, which communicated with the main staircase 
by the gallery in the south wing, formed the apartment of her 
son the Chevalier de Sévigné, a so much more attractive figure 
than that of his priggish and grasping sister. Here, before he 
married and became dévét, this soldier and man of fashion led - 
the gayest of lives, falling into the meshes of Ninon de Il’Enclos’ 
net, and making his mother the confidant of his amorous adven- 
tures ina manner which, considering her unblemished character, 
is somewhat startling to our ideas. The so-called ‘‘ Salle de 
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THE SALLE BOILLY, WITH “REGENCE” DECORATION. 
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Sévigné”’ (I) was his salon, not his mother’s, as stated by the 
guide books. The Comte de Grignan’s suite was in the main 
block, below his wife and mother-in-law, the rest of the ground 
floor being devoted to the servants’ offices. 

The buildings by which the hétel has been augmented and 
which have transformed the gardens into a second court, were 
commenced by M. Roguet in 1870 and completed by M. Bouvard 
in 1889. In the new work are incorporated three interesting 
examples of old Parisian architecture. The earliest of these in 
date is the archway pavilion on the south side towards the 
Rue des Francs Bourgeois, which was built about the middle 
of the sixteenth century in the precincts of the Palais de Justice 
to bridge over a narrow street which separated two depart- 
ments of the Cour des Comptes, and was known as the Arc de 
Nazareth. It is attributed to Jean Bullant, and in any case is 
a charming specimen of the architecture of the reign of 
Henry II, whose ‘‘ H ” and interlaced crescents it bears. 

Next in order of age comes the facade, which forms the 
centre of the westernmost wing (K on plan), and belongs to the 
hall of the Merchant Drapers, the first and most powerful of 
the six guilds into which the traders of Paris were organised 
under the Monarchy. They rebuilt their hall in 1650, employ- 
ing as their architect Jacques Bruand, brother of the more 
celebrated Libéral Bruand, who designed the Invalides and 
Salpétriére. The building stood in the Rue des Déchargeurs 
near the central markets, cleared away when the Rue des Halles 
was cut in 1868. The sculptures which appear on contempo- 
rary prints, such as that in Blondel, had perished before that 
time, and those which now adorn the front are a restoration 
of not more than relative fidelity. 

The central portion in the north wing of the garden court, 
opposite the Arc de Nazareth, is held by‘a charming pavilion of 
the Louis XV period (Lon plan), which, as usual with the 
architecture of the early eighteenth century in France, is Pal- 
ladian in its general lines and reticently rococo in its ornamen- 
tation. It formed part of the mansion belonging to the 
Choiseul family on a site covered by the present Rue du 
4 Septembre, and, like the Pavillon des Drapiers, was disturbed 
by Haussmann’s improvements. 

Of the internal decoration of the hétel very little of the 
sixteenth or seventeenth centuries has been preserved. Ina 
room on the ground floor to the right of the first court is a 
monumental sixteenth-century chimneypiece, bearing the arms 
of Ligneris, but it belonged to a country chateau of the family, 
not to their town house. On the first floor, apart from a 
certain number of mediocre painted ceilings, only two rooms, 
the gallery and the room at the south-east angle (H and I on 
plan) retain the decoration of Madame de Sévigné’s time. But 
a number of examples of interior decoration of diverse periods 
and from various places have been fitted up in some of the first- 
floor rooms. Among these the Salon Rococo next to the Salle 
de Sévigné has a Louis XV decoration with flower paintings 
on a yellow ground in the Japanesque manner of Pillement ; it 
comes from a boudoir in the Hétel Lariboisiére. The Salle Boilly 
in the right wing, once the Abbé de Coulanges’ room (M on plan), 
has a ‘‘ Régence”’ decoration from the Hétel de Broglie. In the 
Salon des Stuarts, in the right wing of the garden court (N) is 
another “ Régence”’ room with a ceiling in the manner of 
Boucher from a mansion belonging to the Stuarts; and 
finally the Salle de la Ligue and Salle Dangeau on the western 
side of the garden court (O and P, and Plates V and VI) contain 
respectively the interiors of the dining-room and a bedroom 
from the Hétel Dangeau in the early Louis XIV style. The 
ceiling of the former was painted by Le Brun, and is one of his 
first works on his return from France after his sojourn in Italy. 


PLATE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PLATE I.—The present Church of S. Sulpice, Paris, was 
begun in 1646, but was not completed till 1777, owing to lack 
of funds. The west front, shown in Mr. Walker’s etching, 
was begun in 1733, from designs by Servandoni. The towers, 
it will be noticed, are not alike. (See article on page 85.) 

PiLaTE II.—No description of this plate, of Crail Harbour, 
is necessary. The distinguishing qualities of the etching, how- 
ever, will be found referred to on page 86. 

PLaTeE III.—Originally commenced and endowed by 
Henry VI in connection with Eton, King’s College possesses 
that magnificent chapel which dominates all the buildings of 
Cambridge. The chapel is one vast nave, 316 ft. in length and 
46 ft. in width, with a height of 78 ft.—a most sumptuous 
example of Perpendicular Gothic. It was begun in 1446 and 
completed about a hundred years later. (See page 86.) 

PLaTE IV.—A description of the facade, of the Hotel 
Carnavalet is given on pages 95 and 96. 

PLATE V.—Reference to this will be found at the end of 
the article on the Hétel Carnavalet, on this page. 

PLaTE VI.—This is also briefly referred to at the end of 
the article on the Hétel Carnavalet, on this page. 

PLATE VII.—In carrying out the alterations and additions 
to Nailsea Court, Mr. Stratton has followed the old work as 
closely as possible, with a very successful result. The building 
is of stone, rough-cast. (See article on page 99.) 

PLATE VIII.—The two paintings over the Stuart chimney- 
piece are of Col. John Wade and his wife, whose son, Major 
Nathaniel Wade, of Sedgemoor fame, is the most noteworthy 
man associated with the history of Nailsea Court. (See article 
on page 99.) 

PLATE IX.—The charge of copying the Farnese Palace 
made against Barry in respect to his design for the Reform 
Club will not bear analysis, the two buildings being totally 
dissimilar. The doorway is especially illustrative of this, 
being an altogether individual treatment. (See article on 
page 87.) 

PLATE X.—The library at the Reform Club will be found 
referred to on page 88. 

PLaTE XI.—This is referred to on page 89. 

PLATE XII.—This is referred to on page 88. 

PLATE XIII.—The new north facade to the British Museum 
faces Montague Place, and is now practically completed, with 
the exception of the doorways and the iron railings. Con- 
siderable attention has been given to the correction of optical 
illusions, all the columns being inclined inwards from the 
vertical axis to the extent of 2} in., thus avoiding the appear- 
ance of leaning towards the street; the columns are also 
irregularly spaced, the distance between each progressively 
increasing towards the centre from either end, thus avoiding 
the appearance of crushing at the middle of the facade. All 
the windows are of metal. The crest above the upper window 
of the middle bay—too small and cramped for its position—is 
the work of Sir George Frampton, R.A., who also supplied the 
models for the two lions on either side of the entrance. 

PLATE XIV.—This panel is 4 ft. 6 in. in diameter. 

PLATE XV. There is a quiet serenity about the garden of 
Holdenby House which speaks for itself, and the photograph 
reproduced on this plate is very expressive of it. The figure in 
the pool is presumably of Mercury. 

PLATE XVI.—Hatfield House is set in the midst of a 
magnificent garden. The view published on this plate, with its 
fountain pool encircled by herbaceous plants, is typical of the 
beauty of the place. 
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THE CHURCH OF SAINT SULPICE, PARIS. 
From the Etching by William Walker. 





May 1913. 
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CRAIL HARBOUR, FIFESHIRE: A FISHING VILLAGE. 
From the Etching by William Walker 
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Plate IV. May 1913. \ Photo: ‘Arca, -Reviow.” 028 
THE HOTEL CARNAVALET, PARIS: DETAIL OF MAIN ENTRANCE. 


This facade, oviginally carried out in the sixteenth century from designs by Pierre Lescot, was extensively altered in the seventeenth by Frangois Mansart, 
who vermiculated the older stonework to distinguish it from his own. The lion panels are by Jean Goujon. 
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Plate V. May 1913. Photo: ‘Arch’ Revicng?’ : 
THE SALLE DANGEAU, HOTEL CARNAVALET, PARIS. 
This is one of several interiors from old Paris houses which were incorporated in the buildings of the second court. It was originally a dining-room 
in the Hétel Dangeau, and is in the early Louis XIV style, 
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Plate VI. May 1973. Photo: ‘Arch. Review.” 
THE SALLE DE LA LIGUE, HOTEL CARNAVALET, PARIS. 


This interior, like the Salle Dangeau illustvated on Plate V, came from the Hétel Dangeau, where it was originally a bedroom. It is of the 
eavly Louis XIV period and is a rich example of painted decoration. The ceiling is by Le Brun. 
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Plate IX. May 1913. Photo: ‘‘ Arch. Review.” 
REFORM CLUB, PALL MALL, LONDON: ENTRANCE. 


Sir Charles Barry, Architect. 


The design of this doorway was one of the greatest difficulties that Barry experienced in the working out of his scheme. Numerous columnar 
and pilaster treatments weve essayed, but all weve abandoned in favour of the direct simplicity of the executed design. 
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Plate XT. May 1913. Photos: ‘‘Arch. Review.” 
THE REFORM CLUB, PALL MALL, LONDON: MORNING ROOM. 


Sir Charles Barry, Architect. 


The Parthenaic frieze which is a striking feature in this room has the appearance of being bronze, but is of plaster coloured and gilt. 






































Plate XII. May 1913. 


Photos: ‘“‘ Arch. Review.” 
THE REFORM CLUB, PALL MALL, LONDON: COFFEE-ROOM. 


Sir Charles Barry, Architect. SS : 


oor 


This room extends the whole length of the south front of the building. It is admirably proportioned, and the detail is very delicate in 
character. The colour scheme is cream and gold. 
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Plate XIII May 1913. Photo: ‘Arch. Review.” 
BRITISH MUSEUM EXTENSION: DETAIL OF NEW NORTH FACADE. 

John J. Burnet, LL.D., A.R.S.A., Architect. 
The new north facade extends a distance of 380 ft. and is carried out in Portland stone, with a rich lead cresting. Sir George Frampton, R.A., 
supplied the models for the lions on either side of the entrance. 
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Plate XIV 


PLASTER PANEL 


a! 
Sa See 


IN MUSIC GALLERY, GREAT AMBROOK, TOTNES, DEVON. 
A. Broadbent, Sculptor. T. H. Lyon, Architect. 





May 1973. 
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NAILSEA COURT, SOMERSET. 


With Photographs specially taken for “Ghe Architectural Review,” including Plates VII and VIII. 


; | ‘HE many-gabled houses which distinguish the West passed, in 1331, to Robert de la More. The de la More family 


Country recall to our mind the England of Tudor and (who subsequently changed their name to Bythemore) possessed 
Stuart days more convincingly perhaps than any other the property for two hundred years—till 1551—and it was 
group of buildings throughout the country—those of Cheshire they who gave the house most of the old features that now 
only excepted: and as we gaze on their ancient fronts, and distinguish it. The alterations made in later times, however, 


walk through rooms which have witnessed the 
pageant of centuries—for the most part quiet 
enough, though starred with great and stirring 
events—we are able to gain an affecting glimpse 
of what life was like when the interests of English- 
men were rural and agricultural rather than civic 
and industrial. Nailsea Court is such a house. 
Set upon rising ground in a fertile corner of 
Somerset, about ten miles out of Bristol, it still 
retains many of its original features, though ex- 
tensive alterations and additions have recently 
been carried out for the present owner, Mr. Charles 
E. Evans, under the direction of Mr. Arthur 
Stratton, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. On Plate VII is 
reproduced a view of the house from the entrance 
court, and on this page a general view from the 
croquet lawn. These show both the old and the 
new portions, the former being the block to the 
right and the latter the block to the left. The new 
work has been carried out in stone and rough-cast 
similar to the old; in fact the leading idea in 
Mr. Stratton’s mind when dealing with the exterior 


=, = 





was that the new work should be entirely in the spirit aad ATS SRN 

of the old. A reference to the plan on the next VIEW FROM ROSE GARDEN ON WEST SIDE OF HOUSE. 

page will make clear the different building periods, 

the Tudor and earlier work being shown solid, the Stuart work were extensive. After the Bythemores came the Percevals. 

by cross-hatching, and the new work by single lines. Richard Perceval, ‘‘ Secret Remembrancer ” to Queen Eliza- 
The history of the house may be briefly traced as follows: beth, and friend of Burghley, was one of the picturesque 

It belonged in the thirteenth and early part of the fourteenth figures who have made the history of Nailsea Court so inter- 

century to a family called Le Frye of Nailsea, from whom it esting. Of his occupation, however, no other definite trace 


exists than the 
chimneypiece in a 
bedroom, which is 
carved with his 
initials and those 
of his wife, and the 
date 1574—the 
year in which 
Queen Elizabeth 
came to Bristol. 
These initials and 
the date were 
found on exami- 
nation to be filled 
in with cement 
and painted over, 
the obliteration of 
such evidences of 
ownership having 
been a not uncom- 
mon practice. 
From the Per- 
cevals Nailsea 
GENERAL VIEW FROM CROQUET LAWN ON SOUTH SIDE. Court passed, ip 
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VIEW IN PASSAGE, SHOWING EAST STAIRCASE. 


1582, to a wealthy Bristol merchant named Richard Cole, in 
whose family it remained for another hundred years. The 
dining-room chimneypiece bears his and his wife’s initials and 
the date 1593, which gave rise to the idea that Richard Cole 
was the builder of Nailsea Court. The stonework, however, is 
much older than the initials and date carved upon it. 

Next in succession was Major Nathaniel Wade, who adds 
a glowing touch of history to the house by his association 
with the Duke of Monmouth and subsequent relationship with 
Judge Jeffreys, who, in pursuit of rebels—-so the story goes— 
stopped at Nailsea Court on his way to Taunton. This 
brings us to 1720, after which date the property passed to the 
beautiful Madam Rogers and her family, from which time 
Nailsea Court was occupied as a farmhouse for one hundred 
and sixty odd years, tenanted mostly by the Willcox family. 
Mr. Evans, the present owner, came into possession in 1906, 
and under his careful direction it has been madé a most 
delightful house, filled with fine old furniture. A short descrip- 
tion of the most important rooms will serve to indicate the 
chief features of the interior. 

Passing through the entrance doorway in the new block, 
with its sturdy old door from Upper Langford Court, we enter 
a panelled lobby, where apparently there was a small living- 
room in early days. The panelling here came from No. 18 Fore 
Street, Taunton—the Judge’s House—and we have a further 
reminder of the same period in the Jeffreys chair, which came 
from Taunton Castle and was used at the Bloody Assize. 
Other features of interest are a Stuart staircase, some Stuart 
armour, and a blunderbuss bearing the arms of the East India 
Company. 

















THE DINING-ROOM. 


Leading out of the lobby to the left is a “‘ whispering porch,”’ 
opening into the new withdrawing-room. This latter is the 
most interesting apartment in the house, and bears evidence 
of the thought and care expended upon it by the architect. 
From the photographs reproduced on the opposite page it 
will be seen to be a panelled room with deep bay windows, 
a fine stone chimneypiece, and an enriched plaster ceiling. 





NAILSEA COURT, somerset. 
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The chimneypiece belonged to the original withdrawing-room 
which occupied the site, and which was pulled down two 
centuries ago, leaving the chimneypiece exposed outside; but 
now—furnished with a firegrate of the Stuart period, dis- 
covered in a neighbouring farmhouse—it serves its purpose once 
again. The plaster overmantel, together with the panelling, 
the backs of window seats, and the oak flooring came from 
Upper Langford Court and are of late Elizabethan date, while 
the ceiling was brought from Ashley Manor House, Bristol (now 
destroyed), and is of the same period. In one corner—seen to 
the right in the photograph below—is a squint that was origi- 
nally in an outside porch at the Judge’s House, Taunton; it 
now gives light to the withdrawing-room porch. A number of 
shields in stained glass add a pleasing touch of colour to the 
windows, and serve to recall successive owners of Nailsea 
Court, whose record has already been briefly given. The room 
being thus largely made up of ancient parts skilfully pieced to- 
gether, it is appropriate that it should contain old furniture: 
the day-bed (from Stockton Hall, Wilts), the chairs (from an 
old house in Devon), and the bracket clock being all of the 
Stuart period, while the bench is an old piece of furniture from 
Shapland’s Farm, near Barnstaple. Mr. Evans is a connoisseur 
in these matters, and we recognise throughout the house the know- 
ledge and taste which he displays in the selection of furniture. 
Leaving the withdrawing-room and re-entering the lobby, 
we pass to the dining-room, originally the “‘solar.” The door, 
the chimneypiece, and the panelling here belong to Nailsea 
Court and are original work. The door (seen in the photo- 
graph on the next page) is unique of its kind. It is carved with 
floral ornament in low relief, and is a very fine example of 
Elizabethan woodwork. The chimneypiece has also Eliza- 





THE WITHDRAWING-ROOM. 





THE WITHDRAWING-ROOM. 


bethan work upon it, but is mainly earlier. Of the furniture 
in this room it may be noted that one chair, different from 
the rest, came from the old Chancery Court, London. Open- 
ing from the dining-room to the hall is a door built up of two 
placed back to back—one being a door reputed to have come 
from the Templars’ Guest House, Bristol. 

The hall (of which a view is given on Plate VIII) was origi- 
nally open to the roof, but in Stuart times was ceiled. Of the 
Stuart period also are the chimneypiece and the window 
fasteners, of which latter Nailsea Court furnishes some very 
fine examples. In Tudor times a gallery ran across the eastern 
end of this room, approached by a stone staircase leading from 
the outer porch ; which staircase is disclosed by the pulling of 
a small lever that opens a portion of the panelling. The porch 
(which was added in the sixteenth century) still retains its 
original door with its iron fastenings. Portraits relating to the 
history of the house are hung on the walls of the hall, the two 
paintings over the chimneypiece being of Col. John Wade and 
his wife (wée Anne Lane), father and mother of Major Nathaniel 
Wade, of Sedgemoor fame. 

From the hall a passage leads to what was formerly the 
kitchen, now transformed into the library. Here, on the north 
wall, is a panel which, when opened, discloses the early kitchen 
chimneypiece of the thirteenth century, with some of the relieving 
arch remaining. The present chimneypiece was evidently erected 
when this kitchen was turned into a_living-room—probably 
about 1500. The later kitchen, now the billiard-room, adjoins 
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THE PERCEVAL ROOM. 


the library. It has an ingle-nook with various old fireplace 
implements, such as a crane and spit rack, and in the eastern 
window recesses is a most interesting collection of objects 
found at Nailsea Court. From the billiard-room an old stair- 
case ascends to what is now a play-room but was formerly a 
spinning-room,* whence a landing leads to the various bed- 
rooms. The first of these is the Perceval room, so named 
because the chimneypiece bears the initials of George Perceval 
and Alice Perceval his wife, and the date 1574. It was in order 
to make this room that the relieving arch of the early kitchen 
chimneypiece in the room below was removed. The bed- 
stead here (shown in the photograph on this page) came from 
Western Zoyland and was in the Mount Stephens family. The 
bed curtains are stencilled with the Perceval crosses patée. 
The wardrobe came from Fremington, South Devon, and, like 
the chest of drawers, is of the Stuart period, as also the mirror 
on the latter, its gold thread now nearly turned black. Above 
this room is the Mass room, with original furnishings, to which 
added interest is given by the tradition that Nailsea Court was 
one of the last places in the West of England where the Mass 
was secretly celebrated. 

Of the other rooms on the first floor, each is found to possess 
features of interest, including some delightful examples of old 
furniture—such as the Cole room with its chimneypiece, 1593, 
and stump bedstead; the central bedroom with its Stuart four- 
poster from Sutton Court; and the Crusoe room, so called 
from the fact that its chimneypiece came from No. 16 St. James’s 
Square, Bristol, where Defoe learned from Alexander Selkirk 
the story of his adventures. 

Thus throughout the house we are rubbing shoulders with 
history, and it is this, coupled with the architectural interest, 
which makes Nailsea Court so attractive a place; while added 
to all is the quiet charm of the garden on the south side of the 
house and the beautiful countryside around, as yet untouched 
by any sign of modern industrialism. 

No doubt the two most interesting people who have had to 
do with Nailsea Court were Richard Perceval and Major 
Nathaniel Wade. Richard Perceval, wild in his youth, so 


* In early houses in Somerset are to be found low windows that gave the 
spinner good light and an outlook. 





angered his father that the latter observed, 
‘as Richard has ruined himself by his riots, he 
might recover himself by his wits,” which Richard 
did, and subsequently became, as already stated, 
Secret Remembrancer and favourite of Queen 
Elizabeth. Major Nathaniel Wade was Lieut.- 
Colonel of the Duke of Monmouth’s own regi- 
ment at Sedgemoor, and is reputed to be the only 
man who brought his men away in good order 
from that disastrous battlefield. After Sedge- 
moor, he with Captains Hewling and Carey and 
fifty others fled to Ilfracombe, and there seized a 
vessel and put to sea, intending to escape to 
Holland, but they were forced ashore again by 
two of the king’s ships. Wade subsequently fled 
to Farley Farm, at the top of the Lynn valley. 
This farm was surrounded one night by a posse of 
men. Wade endeavoured to escape, and was 
shot in the right side, on the 26th of July 1685. 
There is an interesting correspondence in the 
Lansdowne MS. as to what was to be done with 
Wade’s body in case he died; but Wade re- 
covered. He was then taken to the Tower, where 
King James visited him, and the story goes that 
Wade gave to the king the names of the people 
who had already been executed by Jeffreys. The king, finding 
the list of dead men’s names becoming monotonous, observed, 
‘Your friends, Major Wade, are with the dead.” Wade was 
subsequently released and returned to Bristol with a ‘‘Corpora- 
tion purge,” and, using this to his own advantage, he turned 
out the people who were inimical to him and put his own 
friends into various offices in Bristol. 





VIEW IN HALL, SHOWING “NAILSEA DOOR” TO DINING-ROOM. 
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Comfort, Cleanliness & Health 


are intimately associated —the degree to which they are enjoyed 
depends very considerably upon the heating system used in 
homes, offices, shops, factories, churches, schools, etc., during 
the seven months or more every year when artificial warming 
is necessary—-and to ensure these essentials most readily and 
economically no better method of warming can be employed 
in nearly all buildings than the Low Pressure Hot Water 
System incorporating 
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seed BOILERS 
“ Ideal" Ornamental 
Single Column Radiator. 
which are distinguished by their efficiency and durability. 
Ideal’’ Boilers are made in sizes for the smallest cottage or largest public building, contain the 
maximum of direct prime heating surface, are easy to erect, stoke and regulate. 


‘‘ deal ’’ Radiators are sectional in construction and manufactured in many heights, widths, and 
patterns, both plain and ornamental, for direct heating or with ventilation. 


Catalogue gratis and post free on request. 


NATIONALRADIATUR(OMPANY 439 & 441, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


LIMITE 





Works: HULL, Yorks. (Engl.). Telegraphic Alien: “ LIABLENESS, LONDON.” Telephone Nos. 2153 & 2154 MAYFAIR. 








COMPETITIONS. 
To Architects Competing. ELECTRIC LIGHT Plants & Wiring. 


HEATING. Low Pressure Hot Water, Low 
Pressure Steam, Accelerated Hot Water, &c. 
VENTILATION. Natural and Mechanical. 
Hot and Cold Water. Fire Mains. Sanitation. 
AEROGEN. Petrol-Air Safety Gas. 


Contractors to the Government, War Office, Admiralty, Post 


S i RODE ron CO Office, and various Education Committees. 
@ 


oN Write to 48, OSNABURGH STREET, LONDON. 
SEND ROUGH PLANS, OR OUR ENGINEERS WILL CALL. 


















We give Schemes and Estimates Free for 
Engineering Work. Lighting, Heating, and 





Ventilation. Also Designs for Fittings 
and Architectural Metal Work. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


TWO BOOKS ON BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE. 


THE first-named of these two works is a large and impor- 
tant book, the study of a local group of churches, some of which 
are not well known except to those who are directly acquainted 
with Constantinople. The great and world-famous building, 
Hagia Sophia, is not included in the contents, partly, no doubt, 
because it has been very fully dealt with in the splendid publi- 
cation of Salzenberg (1854) and in the later excellent mono- 
graph of Messrs. Lethaby and Swainson. The object of the 
present work is to trace out the history of the lesser Byzantine 
churches of Constantinople, and to analyse their architecture 
in regard to plan, general conception, and detail; and the 
united efforts of four authors who are experts in the subject 
give the book a value beyond that of an ordinary illustrative 
work on architecture. Dr. Millingen, the principal author, is 
Professor of History at the Robert College at Constantinople, 
and to him we no doubt owe the attempts at establishing 
the early history of each church and the circumstances in 
which it was founded; while Mr. Henderson is an English 
architect with an exceptional knowledge of buildings in Con- 
stantinople. The book is therefore a valuable one as a work 
of reference in regard to its special subject, and probably in- 
cludes all that can be known at present in regard to the build- 
ings with which it deals. 

There is an introductory chapter dealing with Byzantine 
architecture generally, in regard mainly to typical forms of 
plan. It is observed that at the beginning of the fifth century 
there were three main types of church plan in the Roman 
world, viz.: the basilica plan, the octagonal or circular plan 
with a dome, and the cross plan with a dome over the central 
area. But what is meant by “‘the Roman world”? In 
countries that had been conquered and annexed by Rome 
there were early buildings on the cross plan with a central 
dome, but they do not belong to the ‘‘ Roman world ” as archi- 
tecturally defined; they are buildings erected under strong 
local influence, and do not represent Roman architecture at 
all. The author quotes Strzygowski as attributing the basilica 
plan with a dome over part of its central avenue to eastern 
influence, and the domed cross church to western influence; 
but we can see no reason for the latter theory; all the sug- 
gestions for this form of building appear to be eastern. To 
say that ‘there is nothing in either the plan or the construc- 
tion of S. Sophia which cannot be derived from the buildings 
of the Roman Imperial period, with the exception of the pen- 
dentive,” is to eliminate the very thing which was the making 
of the Byzantine style. There is all the difference in the 
world between building a dome over circular walls and 
building it over a square compartment. The latter achieve- 
ment is what specially marks the Byzantine style, and there 
is no Roman precedent for it. And that the style of detail of 
Byzantine architecture is eastern rather than western it seems 
impossible to deny. It is quite opposed to the whole spirit of 
Roman detail. 

While, therefore, we think the position taken in the intro- 
ductory chapter open to some question, that does not invalidate 
the principal portion of the book, the history and illustra- 
tion of the churches dealt with. The first in the list is that 
of St. John Studion, now the Mir Akhor Djami, which the 
authors identify with St. John Studion, for reasons of topo- 
graphical history. This is a church with a purely Latin 
basilica plan, and hardly to be classed as Byzantine architec- 
ture except for some of the details. The church of St. Irene is 


the subject of a very interesting chapter, accompanied by a 
complete plan of its present condition, to a large scale. The 
section of the church is typically Byzantine in character, but 
the plan shows it more as an example of the Latin form of plan 
with a dome over the principal part of the nave; it is essen- 
tially a basilica plan, a longitudinal plan with a narthex and a 
western gallery above it; the cross form does not appear on the 
plan. Beneath the large north and south arches under the 
dome is an arcade of five bays, the columns of which are 
connected with the outer walls by a series of arches at right 
angles to the main axis of the building, carrying a vaulted ceil- 
ing between them. The chapter on the well-known church of 
SS. Sergius and Bacchus is very full and well illustrated, espe- 
cially by Mr. Henderson’s recently executed plans and perspec- 
tive sections. ‘The plans show a most curious irregularity of 
lines and angles, from bad setting out, in a building the general 
conception of which is entirely symmetrical, or intended to be 
so. Attention is drawn to the manner in which the sixteen- 
sided cupola is set on the octagonal substructure. The com- 
partments of the cupola which come above the centre of each 
side of the octagon start flush with the wall underneath ; those 
which come over the angles of the octagon have a convex plan, 
as shown in the accompanying diagram, leaving a small flat 








DIAGRAM SHOWING HOW THE SIXTEEN-SIDED 
DOME ON S. SERGIUS IS PLACED ON THE 
OCTAGONAL SUBSTRUCTURE. 


space at the top of the wall. This is praised as a good way of 
meeting the problem, but we cannot agree; the effect is awk- 
ward. The best way of placing a circular or polygonal cupola 
over an octagon is to let it oversail at the angles of the octagon, 
with a slight corbelling below its springing line. The effect of 
a cupola with alternately flat and concave compartments can 
hardly be satisfactory in appearance. 

Among the other churches of interest described and illustrated 
are S. Andrew in Krisei (now a mosque), one of the class of 
churches showing the basilican type of plan with a dome— 
there is some very beautiful detail in the capitals; and the 
church of the Theotokos Pammakaristos, probably of the thir- 
teenth century, externally a typical late Byzantine church with 
the domes on high drums, but in plan, again, a reminiscence of 
the basilica plan with a dome over the central avenue; at least 
this seems to have been the original plan, which has been very 
much altered by the Turks. Every building dealt with in the 
book is, however, interesting, either in the historical or archi- 
tectural sense, or both. 

It is a book that will repay careful reading. We do not 
understand why Dr. Millingen has returned to the old spelling 
‘“Spalatro” for Domitian’s palace, which we thought had been 
rightly abandoned. There can be no reasonable doubt that 
“Spalato”’ is the Italian corruption of “ Palatium,” in which 
the “‘r”’ is obviously out of place. 

Miss Browne’s book is a popular explanation of the origin 
and characteristics of Byzantine architecture. It is well 
written, but there should have been some kind of diagram to 
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show exactly how the pendentive was constructed ; it is a thing 
that cannot be explained properly in mere description. And 
one or two typical plans should certainly have been given to 
a fairly large scale; but these are hardly ever to be found 
in popular works on architecture, publishers probably consider- 
ing that they frighten away purchasers. A sheet of small 
drawings of plans and typical features of Byzantine architecture 
is, however, given at the beginning of the book. The other 
illustrations are a series of photographs of interiors, exteriors, 
and details of various buildings. 

“ Byzantine Churches in Constantinople; their History and Archi- 
tecture.” By Alexander van Millingen, M.A., DD. ; assisted by Ramsay 
Traquair, A.RIBA., W. S. George, S.A. and A, E. Henderson, 
F.S.A. London: Macmillan and Co. Price 31s. 6d. 

“ Early Christian and Byzantine Architecture.” By Edith A. Browne. 
London: Adam and Charles Black. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


PIRANESI. 


SomE of Piranesi’s prints hung in the dining-parlour of 
Sir Walter Scott, the wizard imaginition of the writer having 
been touched by the same qualities in the etcher. But since 
those days Piranesi has suffered eclipse. Soane and Dance were 
amongst the last to appreciate him. The Victorians had no 
place in their Pantheon for such a one. And although to-day 
Piranesi has entered at last into that posthumous fame which 
is, unfortunately, almost the only reward of art, as late as 1900 
an edition of his works, edited by Wm. Young, failed to touch 
the imagination of the public. But it is only some two years 
since Mr. Samuel published his ‘“ Piranesi,” and now a new 
edition has been issued. The author has made several minor 
alterations, and has added a list of the few original drawings by 
the artist, but the book remains in reality much the same as 
before. It deals in a rather diffuse way with the life-story of 
Piranesi, giving the few facts that are recorded garnished with 
much digression and some uncritical views of architecture and 
the influence of the artist on the design of furniture. While we 
feel that we owe a considerable debt to the author for opening 
this mine, as it were, it seems unfortunate he should be an 
advocate of so false an analysis—that the true gold should be 
given some other name. Certainly it is no mean art that 
designs beautiful furniture, but it was not the art of Piranesi, 
who, after his early years, designed scarcely at all. The few 
attempts in architectural design after his ‘‘ Compositions,” 
published in 1743, and his “ Carceri” (1750), are futile and 
of no value. And we do not think that anyone, without precon- 
ceptions, would give to the volume entitled ‘“‘ Diverse Manieri di 
Adornare,” etc, the credit of inspiring furniture designers. We 
know perfectly well that Mr. Samuel is supported in this 
opinion by Mr. Percy Macquoid, but in spite of that it will 
scarcely bear examination. Piranesi’s designs for chimney- 
pieces, which form the bulk of the illustrations to the “ Manieri,”’ 
can only be characterised as monstrous—the first plate alone 
shows a reasonable design, and this plate has been gleaned, we 
understand, from Mr. Shuffrey’s book on “ The English Fire- 
place.” 

This does not, however, interfere with the interest of 
Mr. Samuel's book. It is one that can be confidently recom- 
mended to all those who care for Piranesi, who, whether he is 
responsible for the design of much eighteenth-century furniture 
or not, is one of the greatest architectural draughtsmen who 
ever lived. He has been called the ‘‘ Rembrandt of Archi- 
tecture.” 


“ Piranesi.” By Arthur Samuel, Second Edition. London: B. T. 
Batsford. Price 12s. 6d. net. 





GREEK REFINEMENTS. 


From the time when Hoffer published in the Wiener 
Bauzeitung in 1838 the results of his discovery of horizontal 
curves in Greek architecture up to the present day additions 
to the literature of the subject have been ultra-technical and 
without relation to each other. No book dealing with Greek 
refinements in a manner attractive to general readers has been 
produced or even attempted. The most important folio 
authority has been Penrose. His work appeared more than 
sixty years ago, and it is still reserved for the use of specialists ; 
its size and character have sufficiently determined that. On 
the other hand, the mass of additional knowledge which has 
been accumulated since then has necessitated considerable 
revision of Penrose’s theories. But these contributions to the 
science of Greek archzeology are themselves no better known to 
any but a limited expert public. They have appeared in widely 
scattered and relatively inaccessible periodicals and specialised 
publications. No general results, no comprehensive conclusions, 
are generally known, or have ever been presented. Instead, a 
number of vague and erroneous beliefs, chiefly based on an 
exaggeration of Penrose’s fallacies, find a place in text-books of 
architectural history, and are there condensed into as small 
compass as possible. 

Possibly, as Mr. Goodyear thinks, the chief reason for the 
neglect of the subject may lie in the prevalence of the assump- 
tion in English-speaking countries that Greek refinements were 
optical corrections of optical illusions. So considered, they 
appear merely as one phase of a highly developed and super- 
sensitive culture of no particular interest for the modern world. 
This view of the subject, Mr. Goodyear demonstrates con- 
clusively, does not account for all the principal curvatures found 
in Greek architecture, and may not account for any. No 
scientific support has ever been given to the theory that the 
Greeks employed curves to produce effects of straightness and 
to correct a supposed tendency of horizontal lines to sag. All 
French and German authorities repudiate it, and Hoffer in par- 
ticular has shown it to be untenable. Finally, the data afforded 
by Egyptian monuments directly conflicts with it, and in- 
cidentally with the alternative propositions of Hanck and 
Thiersch. 

The simple truth appears to be that under certain con- 
ditions horizontal curvatures seemed more pleasant to the 
Greeks than straight lines. They were ‘‘temperamental ex- 
pressions of a dislike fora monotony and formalism, and tem- 
peramental devices of artists who realised the disastrous results 
of mechanical methods.” This opinion—in at least the 
negative form, that the curves were not the outcome of a 
desire to preserve by optical correction the rigidity of straight 
lines—was held by the highest authorities long before its con- 
firmation by modern research. Where no curves occur it 
seems only reasonable to agree with Mr. Goodyear in concluding 
that economy was the reason. 

The author has handled his subject with great competence, 
and has displayed a most erudite knowledge of all the evidence. 
Most of the illustrations are admirable, though a few appear 
to suffer from enlargement. In any case it must be admitted 
that photographs are not a very satisfactory means of demon- 
strating curves which in many cases are only comparatively 
slight even when extending over hundreds of feet, and can only 
be fully appreciated from difficult points of view. 


“ Greek Refinements: Studies in Temperamental Architecture.” By 
William Henry Goodyear, M.A. Henry lrowde: Oxford University 
Press. Price £2 tos, net. 
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THE GREAT BUILDINGS OF THE 
ACROPOLIS. 


AMERICAN archeologists have for the last ten years sub- 
mitted themselves more sedulously than ever to the methods of 
German scholarship. It is one of the distinguishing marks of 
the scientific Teutonic cult that its exponents, in their written 
work, presuppose, if not absolute omniscience on the part of 
their readers, at least so intimate an acquaintance with the 
subject under treatment that no sort of introduction to it is 
necessary. Prefatory statements are held to be amateurish and 
superfluous ; and for the same reason a formal conclusion is 
There must be no attempt at literary form or 
Data and 


equally taboo. 
construction in the presentation of the bare facts. 
evidence must simply be stated. 

Mr. Elderkin’s work is very faithfully conceived in accord- 
ance with the philosophy of this school. To the first section— 
‘‘The Significance of the Irregularity of the Propylea’’—we 
are thus introduced: ‘‘ The irregular position of the door and 
windows of the north-west wing of the Propylea has long 
been remarked, though no explanations of the phenomenon 
have been offered. Bohn, Die Propyleen der Akropolis zu 
Athen, D.. 24, BBYS ..6 6 i ws * The conclusion to the final 
section, ‘‘ The Erechtheum as Planned,” is only a little less 
abrupt. 

With this trifling exception the work may be praised 
unconditionally. Between the chapters already mentioned 
are two others—‘‘ An Interpretation of the Caryatid Porch” 
and ‘‘ The Erechtheum as Built ’’—making four in all, each 
illustrated by photographs and plans. In the first section an 
interesting theory is advanced to explain the asymmetry in the 
arrangement of the openings in the north-west wing of the 
Propylea; but the most valuable portion is devoted to showing 
that, as Prefessor Dérpfeld has long maintained, when the 
Propylea was first designed it was intended that it should be 
a symmetrical structure. Mr. Elderkin, however, differs from 
Professor Dérpfeld in certain of his conclusions, and makes 
an excellent case for the assumption that both Pericles and 
Mnesicles opposed the erection of the Temple of Wingless 
Victory, and that even after their opposition was overridden 
by the clerical conservative party they hoped for its ultimate 
destruction and for the completion of the Propylea. 

The second chapter is concerned with a theory that the 
maidens of the Caryatid Porch of the Erechtheum “serve not 
only a structural and artistic purpose, but also bear a relation 
in thought to the cult of the temple, notwithstanding the fact 
that the female figure had been employed by earlier architects 
merely as a support.” 

It is in the third and fourth sections that the chief interest 
of the book lies. Mr. Elderkin has discovered a solution of the 
problem of the inner arrangement of the Erechtheum which 
at once makes intelligible Pausanias’s hitherto obscure de- 
scription, and also confirms Professor Dérpfeld’s contention, 
that in the first instance the Erechtheum, like the Propylea, 
was intended to be both internally and externally sym- 
metrical. 

It is to be hoped that this book will receive careful 
attention from students of Greek architecture. It should 
cause them to revise many of the antiquated formule still 
reproduced in English architectural text-books, and to give 
them a clearer perception of the intentions of the Athenian 
architects. 


“Problems in Periclean Buildings.” By C, W, Elderkin, Ph.D. 


Princeton University Press. Price 7s. 6d. 


THE CHAPEL, PEMBROKE COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 

WritTiNG from El Kab, Mahamid, Upper Egypt, Mr. Somers 
Clarke says:—‘‘ In the number of the Review for April, which 
I have just received, I find it stated on p. 82 as follows: ‘ Un- 
fortunately in 1881 Sir Gilbert Scott added in length to the 
Chapel and restored it in various ways.’ Sir Gilbert Scott had 
nothing to do with this work. His eldest son, Gilbert, a man 
of very remarkable ability, enlarged the Chapel and made the 
fewest changes possible. That dreadful ‘crow on a post’ is 
clearly from some ‘ ecclesiastical furniture shop,’ and a poor one 
at that. I knew Mr. Gilbert Scott well at the time the works 
at Pembroke were going on, and, indeed, for many years before. 
He was incapable of tolerating such a monstrosity. Mr. Gilbert 
Scott has been dead for a good many years, but has left a 
monument of his skill not only in some additions to Pembroke, 
but in the magnificent church at Norwich built by the Duke of 
Norfolk. The gentlemen who have designed the Cathedral at 
Liverpool, now in progress, are sons of the late Mr. Gilbert 
Scott.”” While thanking Mr. Somers Clarke for his letter we 
would point out that Mr. Giles Gilbert Scott is alone responsible 
for Liverpool Cathedral. 


ONYX DECORATION. 


New decorative materials are constantly being brought to 
our notice; but we must confess to have seen nothing quite so 
attractive as Pedrara Onyx for some considerable time. We 
illustrate below a detail of the foyer of Spreckels Theatre, 
San Diego, California, in which this material has been ex- 
tensively used, its fine decorative qualities being clearly 
shown. The onyx, which is beautifully veined and highly 
translucent, is applied in the form of panels. In this parti- 
cular instance electric lights have been placed at the back of 
the panels, and no other means of illumination is employed. 
The lights glow through the onyx with a wonderfully soft effect, 
and the lighting thus obtained is said to be very satisfactory. 
The possibilities of this material are not, of course, exclusively 
confined to architectural forms; it is capable of very effective 
use for illuminated signs and similar purposes. Pedrara Onyx 
is obtainable from Messrs. Walton, Gooddy, & Cripps, Ltd., 
who have been appointed sole agents for it in this country. 
The material is supplied in large as well as small sizes, 
as may be judged from the accompanying illustration, the 
pilasters shown being 11 ft. in length and all in one piece. 
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DETAIL OF FOYER IN SPRECKELS THEATRE, SAN DIFGO, 
SHOWING ONYX WORK. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Paris Shops and Shop-fronts. 

Writing in the Architects’ and Builders’ Fournal on the 
subjects of Paris shops and shop-fronts, that breezy contributor 
who hides his identity under the pseudonym ‘‘ Ubique” says 
that among new work in Paris nothing is so astonishing as the 
three big shops—La Samaritaine, Le Printemps, and the 
Galeries Lafayette. London can offer nothing to them in the 
way of immense interiors. Steelwork has here been given the 
fullest expression, and it stands revealed for a height of, 
perhaps, roo ft., the stanchions and beams decked out in gay 
colours, the rivet-heads gilded, and metal embellishments 
added with great profuseness. The huge steel domes that 
cover the arcas are filled out with stained glass of rainbow 
colours ; in fact, the colour scheme is carried out as completely 
as it was in a medieval Gothic church. By daylight, or when 
illumined by thousands of electric lamps at night, these shops 
are amazing examples of modern work, but one does not recall 
them with any sense of satisfaction. One of them, at least— 

Le Printemps—has been designed by a distinguished architect, 





EXAMINATIONS OF THE 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Courses of Preparation by 
MR. W. HERBERT HOBDAY, A.R.LB.A. 


These Courses are well known and appreciated for the sound educational 
lines on which they are conducted. Instruction is given (1) in Classes, (2) by 
Correspondence, (3) in the Office. Candidates who contemplate taking a six 
months’ Course for November next, or a twelve months’ Course for June, 
1914, should write at once for advice. Lectures on Medizval Architecture 
began on March 12th. All necessary text books are obtainable from the 
Architectural Students’ Library connected with the Courses. For full 
particulars of Courses and Fees apply to 5, Bedford Row, W.C. 
Telephone—Holborn 5653. 





but there is a sense of vulgarity about all three, and the 
rotundas in Waring’s and Whiteley’s, even if poor little 
places in comparison with such a vast scheme as the Galeries 
Lafayette, leave on the mind a more pleasing impression. 

But with regard to what may be called the ordinary shops, 
says ‘‘Ubique,” there is no question that the fronts they 
present are unequalled in London. ‘I am not now taking 
into consideration the great areas of glass that delight the 
shopkeepers of Regent Street and Oxford Street, nor the 
window displays themselves, but the design of the shop-fronts 
and the manner in which they are carried out. No street in 
Paris offers such a fine array as the Rue de la Paix. Here, 
indeed, is to be seen a variety of treatment which is a perfect 
delight to study. Some of the fronts are carried out in bronze, 
some in marble, some in wood and glass, some in stone, and, 
almost without exception, they are designed with consummate 
taste.” 


London’s Latest Theatre. 

The Ambassadors’ Theatre, the latest addition to London’s 
places of entertainment, is rapidly approaching completion, 
from designs by Mr. W. G. R. Sprague. The building is close 
to Cambridge Circus. 
tion in all for about 500 people. 


It is a two-tier house with accommoda- 
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ARCHITECTS’ SPECIFICATIONS for 


BUILDING. DECORATIONS. 
PANELLING. SANITATION. 
HEATING. 

STRUCTURAL ALTERATIONS. 
FIBROUS PLASTER WORK. 
INTERIOR WOODWORK. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 

HOT WATER WORK. 
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They were constructed in Hampron & Sons’ own factories, of solid mahogany with 
PALL MAI | | Oi BIO) coffered panels, and the framing is studded with bronze bolts 
This Temple is in the Neo-Grec style, and the whole of the structural and decorative 








work was carried out by Hamptons. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Ghe Ancient Monuments Bill. 


The Ancient Monuments Consolidation and Amendment 
Bill was introduced in the House of Lords on April 24th by 
Earl Beauchamp, First Commissioner of Works, and read a 
second time. Ecclesiastical monuments are excluded from 
its scope, the First Commissioner's present intention being to 
confer with the ecclesiastical authorities with a view to the 
introduction of an agreed Bill on the subject next session. 

Criticising this decision, Earl Curzon drew a clear dis- 
tinction between churches and cathedrals, for the reason that 
churches were under the protection of a faculty, though that 
protection was little more than nominal. Indeed, he had had 
experience of cases in which the faculty had altogether failed 
to protect churches. The cathedrals, however, had not even 
the protection of a faculty, but were the absolute property for 
the time being of the Dean and Chapter. While not wishing 
to imply that Deans and Chapters were not scrupulous in the 
exercise of their trust, there were as great differences between 
architects as between theologians, and Lord Curzon said that 
he would like nothing better than to see the cathedrals put in 
the schedule of monuments which could not be touched except 
with the consent of the State, represented by the Ancient 
Monuments Board. 


Ghe Ghent Exhibition. 
The Ghent International Exhibition was opened on 
April 26th, and will remain open for at least six months. The 
British section is in a pavilion on one side of the Court of 
Honour, facing the French pavilion, and is divided into a 
machinery hall and four surrounding galleries, where exhibits 
by a number of Government Departments, exhibits of British 





pottery and of arts and crafts, and a library of British trade 
newspapers will be housed. The last-named is a new departure 
in British exhibits, and should prove the means of bringing the 
advertisements of British manufacturers before Continental 
buyers. THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, The Architects’ 
and Builders’ Fournal, The Practical Exemplar of Archi- 
tecture, and other publications of Technical Journals, Ltd., 
occupy a prominent position in the exhibit. The library 
has been specially designed and decorated by Mr. Frank 
Brangwyn, A.R.A. 
* 


Proposed Subway at Ludgate Circus. 

Mr. Frank Sumner has been instructed to report on the 
feasibility of constructing a subway for foot passengers at 
Ludgate Circus. The difficulty in the way of making a 
subway at this point is increased by the existence there of 
the Fleet Sewer. 


Ghe Chateau de Chenonceaux. 


The Chateau de Chenonceaux, a notable sixteenth-century 
mansion in Touraine, was put up for sale on April 5th, when it 
was sold to M. Henri Menier, of the chocolate manufacturing 
firm. M. Menier intends to use the chateau as a residence, 
and will carry out important repairs and restoration work. 


New Building for Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son. 

The site and buildings of King’s College Hospital, St. 
Clement Danes, have been let to Messrs. W. H. Smith and 
Son, who will erect new buildings there at a cost of £100,000. 
Mr. H. O. Ellis is the architect. 
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THE MUSEE GALLIERA, PARIS. 


By PROFESSOR JEAN HEBRARD. 


With Photographs specially taken for “Che Architectural Review,” including Plates III, IV, V, and VI. 


is the Musée Galliera, situated in the luxurious resi- 

dential section of Chaillot, between the Rue Pierre 
Charron and the Avenue du Trocadéro. The Duchesse de 
Galliera, whose name it bears, was the widow of a wealthy 
Italian financier who 
amassed an immense 
fortune in State loans 
and railroads, both in 
France and Italy. He 
died in 1876. His 
widow, daughter of a 
former ambassador of 
Sardinia, lived in the 
French capital, where 
she died after having 
spent a large portion 
of her wealth in endow- 
ing philanthropic insti- 
tutions in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris and 
in Genoa; the £200,006 
given for the Musée 
Galliera having been 
one of the least impor- 
tant of her many bene- 
factions. 

The building, de- 
signed by that talented 
architect, Léon Ginain, 
was erected between 
1878 and 1894. 

From the com- 
mencement its purpose 
was Clearly defined. In 
the offer made by the 
Duchesse de Galliera 
to bequeath to the city 
of Paris a collection of pictures, statues, 
works of art, and curios, it was stipulated 
that these should be exhibited in a special 
museum which she undertook to erect. 
The offer having been accepted, and the 
site acquired, work began immediately 
under the direction of Ginain. It was an 


te of the most remarkable buildings in modern Paris 
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of her artistic collections. She willed the latter to the city of 
Genoa, where she was born, but continued the appropriations 
necessary to the completion of a museum in Paris. The work, 
momentarily interrupted, was resumed, but dragged on until 
1894, when it was at last finished. The city was now in 
possession of a build- 
ing beautiful indeed, 
but difficult to make 
use of. For some time 
it was utilised for dif- 
ferent exositions, but, 
finally, the Municipal 
Council resolved to 
transform it into a 
museum of applied 
art. 

Ginain was greatly 
disappointed. Hecould 
not view without con- 
cern the successive 
changes that the origi- 
nal project had under- 
gone, and he wondered 
what would become of 
this monument, which 
he considered to be the 
crowning achievement 
of his life. In a re- 
markable_ study by 
Guadet of ‘ The Life 
and Works of Ginain’’* 
a graphic account is 
given of the vicissitudes 
of the building, in the 
course of which the 
writer says: “ This 
museum, constructed 
for a definite purpose, 
was put to the most commenplace uses. 
The large arcades opening upon the gar- 
den, which, in the mind of Ginain, re- 
sembled the open porticoes of the ‘ Loggia 
di Lanzi’ of Florence, sheltering the 
sculptures exposed to the air and sun- 
shine, were, until recently, closed by 








ideal programme, one which fascinated and 








planks or bricks in order that useless 











inspired the artist to whom it was en- 
trusted. Ginain was then at the height of 
his career, having just finished the Ecole 
de Médecine, with its masterly facade, 
which gave him first rank among the 








tapestries might be hung on the walls. 
The facade, has lost its meaning and its 
purpose. It still is elegant and graceful, 
but is no longer the logical and well-con- 
ceived composition that its author in- 








architects of his time. He set himself to 





tended it to be.” It is only fair to add that 





the task with enthusiasm, and work went 
on actively up to the death of the donor, which occurred 
in 1888. 

Some differences with the city of Paris had led the Duchesse 
de Galliera to modify her original plans concerning the legacy 
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this state of affairs has been materialiy 
improved. The brick fillings have been replaced by large glass 
windows, and the Municipal Council now watches with care 


* L’ Architecture, September 3rd, 1898. 
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SEMICIRCULAR SEAT IN GARDEN. 


over a monument which discriminating visitors continue to 
inspect and admire. 

Such, briefly, is the history of the museum. 

It has seemed to the writer fitting first to enter into some 
particulars of the task that confronted the architect before 
analysing the work as completed. 

The choice of the site was particularly fortunate. Pen- 
tagonal in form, well exposed and slightly sloping, it was 
sufficiently large to give the building a setting of verdure, and, 
by the creation of two lateral streets, to enable it to be isolated 
completely from the neighbouring dwellings. Ginain availed 
himself of these advantages to the full. 

The entrance to the museum is at the highest point, at the 





“PROTECTION AND THE FUTURE” (BY ICARD) IN 
THE WEST PAVILION. 


angle of the Rue Pierre Charron and the Rue 
de Galliera, opposite a little square. After pass- 
ing through the gateway, which is accessible to 
carriages, one enters an interior court, semi- 
circular in form and of exquisite proportions. 
The colonnade which circles it is used as an 
open-air museum. It leads to the entrance of 
the main building and winds to the right and 
the left, forming two pavilions that open on to 
the garden; each pavilion being approached by 
a monumental flight of steps. 

The plan of the museum is exceedingly 
simple. In the centre is a single hall for paint- 
ings, around which are distributed the rooms 
originally intended for sculptures, engravings, 
and medals. A vestibule, a few rooms for the 
curator, and a staircase leading to an apartment 
on the first floor complete the whole. 

The arrangement of the interior is intelligently planned ; 
the exhibition rooms are well lighted and the decorations sober. 
In this part of the work we appreciate especially Ginain’s talent 
as a technician. It is, however, in the composition and 
decoration of the facade that he was to display his brilliant 
qualities as an artist. 

On examining the facade one is struck by the diversity 
of effects obtained with relatively few elements. To attain this 
result Ginain obviously took his inspiration from the great 
architects of the Renaissance, and a glance at his building 
makes one think immediately of the famous Italian villas. 

The main facade looking south-east is the best known. It 
faces the centre of a garden adorned with statues and exedras. 





DETAIL OF CEILING OF SMALL 
HALL. 
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The graceful curves of this garden, it may be noted too, are 
in perfect harmony with the lines of the building. 

The main block comprises a loggia, to which the pavilions 
on either side form a fitting background. This loggia, which 
rises on a high base of simple lines, comprises three widely 
opened arcades, adorned with Corinthian columns, surmounted 
by an entablature of great richness, and crowned with a 
balustrade that conceals the roof. 

It seems useless to dwell at length on the merits of this 
fine piece of architecture. The accompanying views give a 
sufficient idea of its magnificence and charm. A few charac- 
teristic features are, however, worthy of notice. The Corinthian 
order, for instance, is treated with great freedom. The flutings 
and rustications of the columns, the great height of the 
entablature, emphasise well the decorative nature of the design. 
The keystone of the arcade is ingeniously used as a support to 
relieve the great span of the architrave. The inner court 
deserves also to be commented upon. Guadet, in the article 
already mentioned, describes it as “ Athenian.” The same 
qualities of composition and style that are seen on the other 
parts of the building are noticeable herealso. As forthe facade 
to the Rue Pierre Charron, this is treated with more sobriety, 
as was fitting for the entrance to a museum almost private 
in character and not intended for large crowds of miscellaneous 
visitors. 

This short description of the Musée Galliera should not end 
without a few words about its architect. Léon Ginain was 
born in Paris in 1825. After having been a rather mediocre 
pupil at school, he entered the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in 
1843, where he studied under Hippolyte Lebas. Ten years 
later, having achieved brilliant success, he gained the coveted 
Prix de Rome with a remarkable composition on a_ public 
gymnasium. During his sojourn at Rome and at Athens, 
Ginain made a special study of classical architecture. It was 
Greece that claimed his deepest interest; he made a close 
study of the monuments of Athens, and the very style of 
his later works shows the intensity of the impression he 
then received. 

After his return from Rome, Ginain became inspector of 
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works on the new Louvre, under Lefuel. A little later he 
entered a competition that had just opened for the erection ot 
the new Opéra. This competition, one of the great events 
of his life, brought him both joy and disappointment. His 
scheme won first place, and this success seemed to warrant the 
hope that he might execute the monument. But the authori- 
ties decided otherwise. A new contest took place among the 
five selected architects of the first competition; and this time 
fate favoured another—Charles Garnier. This was a bitter dis- 
appointment for Ginain, who for many years afterwards felt the 
sting of the defeat. His project nevertheless had not passed 
unnoticed. Baron Haussmann, to whom belongs the credit for 
the transformation of Paris at that time, remembered it. He 
appointed Ginain to be one of the architects of the city of 
Paris, and entrusted to him some important works. . Thus 
Ginain built the church of Notre Dame des Champs, the hospital 
La Maternité on the Avenue de 1l’Observatoire, and, finally, the 
Ecole de Médecine; this last building 
having given him the chance of creating 
a masterpiece. _Meanwhile he had exe- 
cuted several important works for the 
Duchesse de Galliera, the last of which 
was to be the Musée. 

Ginain was not wholly a construc- 
tor, but also a teacher, and his rdéle as 
such was great. 

He died in 1898 at the age of 73. 
Simple and modest, he had allowed 
none of his works to be described in 
monographs similar to those published 
on the Opéra or the Sorbonne. But it 
is to be hoped that one of his admirers 
may some day devote his leisure to this 
task, and give us a book in which the 
younger men will be able to get ac- 
quainted with the methods and the 





doctrines of one of the most’ inspiring 








French architects of the last century. 








An intimate knowledge of the man and 
his work would be requisite, and a con- 
siderable amount of study and investi- 





DETAIL OF CEILING OF LARGE HALL. 


gation would be necessary, but the task 
is full worthy of achievement. 





GEORGIAN INTERIOR DECORATION: THE WORK OF 
SIR WILLIAM CHAMBERS. 
By INGLESON C. GOODISON. 
With Plates XI, XII, XIII, and XIV. 


Everything doth pass away : 
There is danger in delay. 
Come, come gather then the rose: 
Gather it or you lose. 
G. FLETCHER, 1623. 


\ [BAT has been described as ‘‘ the never-ending conflict 
between the claims of the past and the needs of the 
present” is responsible for the destruction of many a 
fair mansion which might otherwise have long defied the 
gentler attack of Time, and remained a valued link in the chain 
of our artistic heritage. The Juggernaut of modern “ improve- 
ment” rolls remorselessly over its victims, heedless whether 
the hostages to fame left by a particular genius be few or many. 
Of the works designed by Sir William Chambers (1726-1796), 
many have stood in the path of the improver, and have been 
wholly sacrificed, while others have undergone various muta- 
tions, so that much of his fine decoration has been ruthlessly 
destroyed, or torn from the admirable setting upon which he 
was wont to lavish such exemplary care. 
His elegant and singularly perfect interiors are little known, 
and come as something of a revelation to those who have 





THE BALL-ROOM, CARRINGTON HOUSE, WHITEHALL, LONDON. 


‘‘ wandered upon a far errand”’ in search of chastened examples 
of that enthusiastic return to the purity of the antique, which 
in France, under Louis XVI, succeeded the entertaining 
vagaries of rococo and pseudo-Chinese, rampantly fashionable 
during the previous reign. It is true that Chambers, scholarly, 
academic, and frequently austere, essayed some fashionable 
innovations which have vexed the censorious—just as to critics 
of another faction he appeared wanting in variety, invention, 
and powerful individuality. Too much has, perhaps, been made 
of Chambers’ contribution to the goit chinois, which was raging 
before the publication in 1757 of his ‘‘ Designs of Chinese 
Buildings, etc.”; in presenting which he was not so much 
captivated by the pernicious enchantments of a diverting vogue, 
as qualified by actual local knowledge and accurate observation 
to protest against its excesses. ‘‘I am far from desiring to be 
numbered among the exaggerators of Chinese excellence ’’ he 
writes in the preface to the above work, and proceeds to 
compare his examples with ‘“‘toys . . sometimes admitted 
to the cabinets of the curious.” 

Somerset House (1776-1786), formerly Somerset Place, with 
which the reputation of Chambers is principally identified, “an 
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Sir William Chambers, Architect. 
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End of Ball-room. 


assemblage of buildings congregated harmoniously” in the 
Strand, was erected for the accommodation of the Royal 
Academy, the Royal Society, the Society of Antiquaries, and 
various Public Offices, etc., but upon the removal of the 
Academy, in 1837, was deprived of many decorative treasures. 
A ceiling for this building, in which the architect was assisted 
by the painter Cipriani, is reproduced from Chambers’ original 
drawing * on Plate XIII. The building being now devoted to 
Revenue and Probate Offices, remaining features of internal 
embellishment are not readily observable. The same applies 
to Melbourne House, Piccadilly, c. 1770, subsequently the 
Duke of York’s town house, and now the southern portion of 
an assemblage of residential chambers known as the Albany. 
The ceiling of Lord Melbourne’s dressing-room, from another 
original drawing by Chambers,* is also shown on Plate XIII. 

Gower House, No. 8 Whitehall, afterwards the town house 
of Lord Carrington (under whose name it is better remembered), 
was built, c. 1770, for Lord Gower, and until 1886, when this 
beautiful example of Chambers’ skill was demolished, remained 
a singularly complete epitome of his many-sided genius. 

The principal entrance was in Whitehall Yard, affording 
access toa spacious hall, the decoration of which was extremely 
simple. Adjacent to this hall was the imposing central staircase, 
an architectural composition of great beauty and rare artistic 
taste. The lower flight of stairs ascended from the central 
opening of a Doric arcade, and divided at the intermediate 
landing into a double way, rising thence to the first-floor level. 
Above were graceful galleries, affording access to minor rooms. 
A most elegant and effective domical top-light crowned the 
whole, enriched with a charming frieze and ornamented ribs. 
The plaster relievi on the staircase wall were thoroughly 


* By kind permission of the Board of Education (V.A.M.), and the courtesy 


of Mr. E. F. Strange. 
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Doorway and Panel in Ball-room. 





Photos: Bedford Lemere and Co, 
Detail on First-floor Landing. 


CARRINGTON HOUSE, WHITEHALL, LONDON. 
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THE DINING-ROOM, CARRINGTON HOUSE, WHITEHALL. 


characteristic specimens of the architect’s refined taste, and 
introduce his favourite sculptural motives—bucrania and 
classical medallic heads—composed with great perfection and 
fine decorative effect. (See Plate XI and illustration on pre- 
ceding page.) 

The principal apartment on the first floor was the Ball-room, 
here illustrated more completely, since its fine proportions and 
ordered richness must have formed an ensemble of the hand- 
somest and most elegant description, and one doubtless appre- 
ciated with sensations of uncommon gratification by the 
cultivated men and women of its own day. The numerous 
mirrors must have reflected many a brilliant assembly, “ many 
a taper’s blaze,” and looked down upon a gay scene of ravish- 
ing tcilettes and enchanting figures—bright eyes, and blooming 
cheeks, from which the roses have long since faded, and now, 
alas! the building, too, is dust. 

It is interesting to compare the treatment of the large 
mirror surmounting the mantelpiece in this ball-room with those 
of Robert Adam, who frequently essayed the design of corre- 
sponding ‘‘chimney-glasses,’’ and to note the great superi- 
ority of Chambers’ abilities. There is all the delicacy and 
refinement of Adam without his ‘ finicalness,’’ and the same 
qualities and defects are brought into prominence whenever a 
comparison is instituted between the work of these two archi- 
tects. Although structural provision is apparent for the recep- 
tion of this imposing mirror above the mantelpiece, it is not 
the one shown on Chambers’ original drawing for this side of 
the ball-room, and the writer hopes shortly to present some 
interesting particulars of the alternative mirror, and of the fine 
table in the apsidal end of this room, which combines so admir- 
ably with the immense glass surmounting it. It is, perhaps, 
worthy of passing notice that the design of the marble mantel- 
piece is practically identical with that engraved in the “ Trea- 
tise upon the Decorative Part of Civil Architecture” (1836 ed., 
Plate 53), and there described as ‘‘intended for Windsor Castle.” 

A mantelpiece of carved pine- from Carrington House 
(shown by the photograph on this page, and the detail on 
Plate XII) is now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington, and most worthily strives to maintain the high 
claim advanced by Sir William Chambers when he wrote, of 
the magnificent chimneypieces then much in vogue—‘“‘ in this 
particular we surpass all other nations, not only in point of 
expense, but likewise in taste of design, and excellence of 
workmanship.”’ 


Chambers excelled also in the design of ornamental ceilings, 
and an inspection of the vestiges which remain, and especially 
of his beautiful and facile drawings, will acquit him trium- 
phantly of the charge of want of originality or variety. The 
ceiling to the Blue Room at Carrington House, illustrated on 
Plate XIV, was an exquisite specimen of his powers, and ex- 
hibited a freshness and vitality of design, and a subtle appre- 
ciation of relief, happily combining the abilities of an accom- 
plished architect with the enhanced labours of the sister arts 
of the painter and sculptor. 

Throughout all the work of Sir William Chambers one 
may trace the desire worthily to unite architecture with the 
accessory arts of painting and sculpture, to stimulate artists, 
artificers, and workmen of all grades to perfection of execu- 
tion, by gathering the very ablest together, and encouraging 
and directing them with the utmost enthusiasm and aptitude. 
His comprehensive knowledge, clear intellect, and urbane man- 
ners, combined with extraordinary precision and exceptional 
powers of fine but unaffected draughtsmanship, qualified him 
to arrest, for a time, the decay of architecture, and of those 
national industrial arts connected with architecture and building. 

A most interesting book of sketches by Chambers has 
fortunately been preserved, wherein we find records not only of 
the Italian and French buildings and gardens which he studied 
so assiduously, but exquisite renderings of antique sculpture 
and ornament, together with brilliant and vivid sketches from 
the pattern-books and engravings of other designers, which 
were then current, and were used (as their authors intended) as 
a source of inspiration by other workers of ampler opportunity 
and perhaps less teeming imagination. Chambers evidently 
admired the fine decorative arabesques of Vouet (1590-1649), 
the trophies, casques, and other ornaments of Oppenord 
(1672-1742), the vases of Saly (1717-1776) —so brilliantly 
illustrated by the spirited etchings of the last-named that their 
sculptural application has been generally overlooked—with 
others too numerous to mention; and all appear even finer in 
Chambers’ selective and capable draughtsmanship or as trans- 
muted in the crucible of his pure taste and less exuberant 
imagination. 

His accompanying notes upon fragments of admired detail 
or charming proportion in the work of English architects, 
whose buildings he studied and analysed—such as those of 
William Kent and others, at Holkham, Wolterton, Wanstead, 
etc.—afford a most interesting insight into his absorbed and 
unwearying pursuit of every excellence. Chambers, indeed, 
was an architect whose ability has yet to receive its proper 
recognition. 





MANTELPIECE FROM CARRINGTON HOUSE, WHITEHALL. 
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FIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ARCHITECTURE IN BRUSSELS. 
By PATRICK ABERCROMBIE. 
With Plates VII, VIII, and IX. 


HE architecture of the eighteenth century in Brussels is 
+ sharply divided into two principal groups, the one dating 
from the beginning of the century, the other from its 
last quarter; the Grand’ Place in the Basse Ville contains the 
earlier group, and the Place Royale and buildings surrounding 
the Parc represent the later. These two groups illustrate the 
opposite points of view from which the revival of classical 
architecture has always been approached, the earlier endea- 
vouring to modify it with local characteristics and individual 
conceits, the later, alike academic and baroque, purging away 
anything that interferes with a universal cosmopolitanism. 
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HOUSES OF THE GUILDS IN 


It is, no doubt, unusual to associate this earlier picturesque 
treatment of classical revivalism with so late a date as the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century; the sixteenth century and 
earlier years of the seventeenth are the assigned periods for 
France, Germany, and England for this phase, and Belgium in 
general is no exception. But Brussels is confessedly unique in 
this respect, owing to one of those chance outside circumstances 
which so largely affect the development of the arts. She was 
standing as a typical example of a town of the Low Countries 
with her late Gothic town hall,King’s House, and a mass of pic- 
turesque early Renaissance facades crowned with the pignon a 
gvadin, or stepped and consoled gable, when in the year 1695 
happened the most terrible disaster that has befallen a Euro- 
pean capital since the sack of Rome—the bombardment by the 
Maréchal de Villeroi; a piece of useless and wanton destruction 
indulged in with the vain hope that it would induce our English 


THE GRAND’ PLACE, BRUSSELS. 


King William to raise the siege of Namur. In three days the 
centre of the town was reduced practically to a heap of ruins, 
the Hotel de Ville escaping complete destruction as it were by 
a miracle. 

The result wasan extraordinary outburst of rebuilding zeal 
at the beginning of the next century. Within fifteen years the 
Grand’ Place was practically reconstructed. On only one side 
was an attempt made to apply the matured Renaissance prin- 
ciples to the treatment of a square, by causing separate build- 
ings to conform to a continuous facade treatment. Elsewhere 
the individual narrow-gabled fronts of the Guild Houses were 








re-erected ; in some cases the ruins restored as before, in others 
new fronts designed; but throughout the whole of the work 
there was a strong archaistic tendency, a desire to preserve the 
old Flemish character of the square. No one, casually looking 
at the Grand’ Place, would think that its effect of picturesque 
richness was due to the same period that produced the Place 
Vendéme at Paris, and it is only on examining the treatment 
of much of the detail that it is apparent that this early character 
was deliberately aimed at. The central facade in the photo- 
graph reproduced on this page was completed just before the 


»bombardment from the designs of the painter, P. Herbosch, 


who, untinged by archaistic thought, produced a design later 
in character than the rest of the square; that next to it on the 
left, though built subsequent to the bombardment, is also 
untypical, being the only one infused with a trace of Baroque 
spirit; the others, however, an almost inextricable admixture 
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OLD ENGRAVING OF THE PARC, LOOKING TOWARDS 
THE PALAIS DE LA NATION. 
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THE ANCIENT PALACE OF THE DUKES OF BRABANT, 
DESTROYED BY FIRE IN 1731. 


of old building, restoration, and post-bombardment new design, 
represent exactly this picturesque Renaissance character which 
gives the Grand’ Place its unique interest. 

Until the middle years of the eighteenth century there was 
not much further notable building done. A city which has been 
nearly razed to the ground has sufficient to occupy its building 
energy in getting back to a state of work-a-day efficiency, and 
consequently the numerous streets fronts of the time defy 
stylistic classification. The Baroque, almost entirely absent 
from the Grand’ Place, in spite of its exuberant richness, never 
took firm root in Brussels, and it is only to be found in one or 
two unimportant and scattered facades and doorways. This 
is the more remarkable, seeing that Austrian influence was 
supreme during the greater part of the period. 

When, as the result of another work of destruction, this 
time unavoidable, a great new building was required, it was 
the cosmopolitan Renaissance which now for the first time 
showed itself in Brussels, though it replaced one of the most 
typical pieces of vernacular, the old Hételd’Orange. In close 
juxtaposition, at the commencement of the century, were the 
palace of the Dukes of Brabant and a private hotel belonging to 
the house of Nassau-Orange, the two forming a group of amaz- 
ing medieval picturesqueness. The palace was burnt down in 
1731, and the Court of Brussels was removed to the Hétel 





d’Orange, which, being separated by a long garden, had escaped 
destruction. A contemporary writer has left us an account of 
these medieval mansions, which he describes as humid and 
dark, their windows so obscured with lead and iron bars that 
they resembled prisons outside, and actually were prisons 
within. 

In 1750, Charles of Lorraine, Regent of the Netherlands for 
his sister-in-luw, Maria Theresa, acquired this ancient chateau, 
and immediately set about transforming it into a modern palace. 
Being a foreigner from the brilliant Court of Vienna, he felt no 
call to have any Flemish feeling infused into his palace, and his 
architect, Folte, produced him a design which reflected the in- 
fluence of the more sober work of the Louis XV period. The site 
was awkward, it being impossible to enter in the centre of the 
fagade ; accordingly, the narrow street of approach (at present 
the Place du Musée) was made to end in a hollow hemicycle, 
from which a circular vestibule opens in an exceedingly neat 
manner ; this interior is the most beautiful work of the period 
in Brussels. Charles of Lorraine only completed the entrance 
facade, leaving the garden unenclosed. The two other fronts 


(of which the central is illustrated on Plate VIII) were not built 
until the exhibition of 1830, but the design and detail of the 
existing elevation were carried on with scrupulous adherence. 
The new wing was intended for a museum of industry ; hence 
the sculpture of the pediment, by no means congruous to its 
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THE PLACE ST. MICHEL, NOW THE PLACE DES MARTYRS. 





THE PLACE ROYALE, AS SEEN FROM THE MONTAGNE 
DE LA COUR. 
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VIEW IN THE PARC, LOOKING DOWN 
AVENUES. 


present use as a royal library. Thecourtyard as it now stands, 
cut off from the Rue du Musée by a low but rich balustrade, 
with its formal garden and bay-trees in tubs, and the admirable 
statue of Archduke Charles (erected in 1846), has an effect of 
extreme restfulness and assured dignity. 

In 1769, when Charles of Lorraine had governed the Low 
Countries for twenty-five years, his popularity was so high that 
it was decided to erect a statue to him during his lifetime, under 
the guise of a Roman soldier. The placing of this statue was 
the primary occasion of that continuous piece of town-planning 
which will always give Brussels a high place among European 
cities. After many suggestions, such as the Place Royale and 
the two Sablons, it was felt that a new place should be created 
on the ruined site of the outer courtyard (Cour des Bailles) of 
the old palace. The work was entrusted to Guimard, an 
architect of French origin, whose reputation rests on this one 
great work of architectural town-planning. With him were 
associated Montoyer, architect to the Court, and author of the 
palace at Laeken ; and Zinner, a brilliant garden designer, who 
subsequently became inspector of the Forét de Soignes. 
Nothing could exceed the contrast between the 
wild medley of the old palace with its three 
courtyards, shown crudely perhaps, but without 
exaggeration, in the old engraving reproduced on 
the opposite page, and the orderly simplicity of 
Guimard’s square. The coldest of architectural 
purists can hardly but regret the disappearance 
of so much quaint phantasy; but, fire being 
the destructive agent, one can only feel thank- 
ful that Guimard, instead of any attempt at 
restoration, produced a truly modern work of 
art. At the same time, as a wise town-planner, 
he respected a fundamental feature of this part 
of Brussels, namely, the angle in the line of 
fortification which existed in the earlier circuit, 
and was also followed by the later walls, ap- 
pearing at the top of the accompanying plan. 
This is the reason for the change of axis be- 
tween the Rue Royale and the Place Royale, 
and for the hollow embowed front of the Palais 
Royal, charming features which would have 
been non-existent if a hard and unsympathetic 
regularity of lay-out had been adopted. 





THE PLACE ROYALE, WITH THE CHURCH OF 
ST. JACQUES-SUR-CAUDENBERG. 


In 1774 Guimard set about getting the place prepared for 
the statue, which was already finished. His scheme was of 
the utmost simplicity, and consisted of two detached blocks 
of equal size on each of three sides, connected at the angles 
by an arcade, carrying on the design of the ground floor; on 
the fourth side, facing the entrance to the place from the 
Lower Town, he placed the pedimented front to the rebuilt 
church of St. Jacques-sur-Caudenberg, joining the two blocks. 
Whether by intention or chance, the axial line from this 
pediment centres on the tower of the Hdétel de Ville, which is 
shown in the accompanying photograph as one looked down 
the old street, the Montagne de la Cour—now no more. In 
the engraving reproduced on the opposite page the pediment 
carries no cupola, which was added subsequently, in order to 
provide a terminal feature to the vista from the Rue Royale. 
There is in existence, however, a drawing showing a cupola 
much more worthy of the position than the present trivial 
affair; whether Montoyer, who completed the interior of the 
church, is responsible for this is not certain. 

The statue of the archduke was carried off by the 
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VIEW IN THE PLACE ROYALE, LOOKING DOWN THE MONTAGNE 


DE LA COUR (SINCE DEMOLISHED). 
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revolutionary French in 1794 to be melted down into sous, and 
when a new statue was erected to his memory in 1846 it was 
decided to place it in front of his own palace. At the same 
time the present equestrian statue of Godfrey de Bouillon, a 
romantic figure out of keeping with the square, was erected in 
place of the ravished archduke. 

The remodelling of the square naturally led on to the 
treatment of the Parc and its surrounding streets; for forty 
years this ancient royal enclosure had been left to run wild, and, 
according to contemporary accounts, it was inhabited by wild 
beasts. An immense amount of levelling was necessary to 
produce the plateau-like effect which is at present so satisfying ; 
the deep ravines in the boskages at the palace end give some 
indication of the original levels at this point. The new Parc, 
as laid out by Zinner, is generally acknowledged to be the 
most beautiful town garden in Europe. It is an exquisite 
admixture of formality and freedom. Its avenues and outer 
margin are treated with broad strips of mown grass (tapis vert) 
bordered by pleached lime-trees, within which stiff lines grow 
boskages of forest trees, threaded by meandering paths. The 
three principal alleys centre on the round pond; the vistas down 
two of these are now closed by buildings of a later date, the 
centre by the new Palais Royal, and the right hand by the 
Palais de Justice, seen across the Place Royale. For sheer 
beauty this latter view can only be compared to that of the 
Panthéon seen down one of the side alleys of the Luxembourg 
Gardens. 

On the opposite side of the round pond is the Palais de la 
Nation (see Plate VII), originally the palace of the Council of 
Brabant. This was begun by Guimard in 1779, and is his 
chief architectural work. Burnt down in 1820, it was rebuilt 
by Van der Straeten, and has been added to from time to time, 
but with consistent good taste and felicity; it now houses 
the Senate and Chamber of Deputies and several ministries, 
and forms a many-pavilioned symmetrical facade the whole 
width of the Parc. To one side of the pond is situated— 
in the Parc itself—the charming little Théatre du Parc, de- 
signed by Montoyer, and the amusement garden known as the 
Wauxhall. 
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The houses facing the sides of the Parc, though not 
particularly notable, yet dating from the same period, 


Ye oi carry out the character of the neighbourhood. On the 
Ys Gi side to the Lower Town are three openings. That con- 


tinuing the Rue de la Loi was closed by Guimard by a 
screen wall, in order to shut out an irregular view 
of the twin towers of the Cathedral; this has been 
recently pierced for the new Rue des Colonies. The 
other two openings, ably treated in themselves, give 
delightful picturesque views over the Lower Town; 
to-day one looks down upon the desolate clearance that 
has been made for the new Central Railway Station. 

The bowed southern end of the Parc and the 
Palais Royal have been dealt with in the former 
article on the works of Leopold II*; suffice it to 
say that there was originally at this end a Petit Parc 
of clipped lime-trees, planted quincuncially, outside 
the main enclosure. 

Guimard’s architectural treatment is simpler and 
more severe than that of Folte; he employs no 


V\\\\ Order, except for the pediment of the Palais de la 


Nation and the portico of the church of St. Jacques. 


sderna\ His detail is sound and vigorous, and his ornament, 


where he uses it, rich. The Place Royale is an 
extraordinarily successful example of continuous treatment and 
effect gained by the repetition of an exceedingly simple but 
highly studied feature. 

Contemporary with Guimard’s work on the plateau is the 
Place des Martyrs, happening unexpectedly in the Lower Town. 
Built in 1775, as the Place St. Michel, by Fisco, on the site 
of a vast laundry, there was little occasion for the existence of 
a square at the point, and it consequently remained deserted 
and of little use. Contemporary writers have spoken slightingly 
of it. The Abbé Mann, in his description of Brussels, says 
that at the first glance it is pleasing, but that it cannot bear a 
closer scrutiny. Certainly the architecture is on a lower plane 
than that of Guimard or Folte, but, with its continuous Doric 
order and unbroken roof-lines, it possesses for us to-day a 
feeling of mellow repose (see Plate IX). It is entered from 
the busy Rue Neuve in the centre of the longer sides, the 
two ends being almost closed in by solid blocks, carrying wide 
octastyle pediments, the steepness of which is exaggerated 
on the old engraving reproduced on page 112. 

Having vainly attempted to open a market in the square, it 
was decided, after the revolution of September 1830, when 
Belgium threw off the yoke of the House of Orange, to erect a 
memorial to the citizens who fell during the fighting in 
Brussels. The Place itself had no connection with the fighting, 
but it forms an admirable setting for the monument by Geefs, 
which was erected in 1838. Originally surrounded by trees, 
the place is now unobstructed, with the exception of two 
small enclosed gardens at either end. The name was changed 
to its present rather far-fetched title ; one would, however, like 
to see the setting of a patriotic memorial painted continuously, 
instead of in patches. 

There are, of course, many isolated facades of this later 
period to be found in the streets of Brussels, the finest of which 
is perhaps that near the bottom of the Rue de Namur; but the 
Place Royale, the Parc and surroundings, and the Place des 
Martyrs are of such importance that they overshadow every- 
thing else. 


* See THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, September 1912. 
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THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR 


HE building now used as the stables at Thorpe Hall was 
formerly a domestic adjunct of the house itself. It was 
built in the middle of the seventeenth century for Oliver 

St. John, secretary and kinsman of Oliver Cromwell, by John 
Webb, the pupil of Inigo Jones. Webb learnt his business well 
from his more illustrious relative, and it has always seemed 
surprising that so little actual work has been ascribed to him. 
Perhaps eight houses and the early part of Greenwich Hospital 
seems insufficient work to occupy the ordinary lifetime of a 
man, yet that is the poor sum of one who was no ordinary man. 
Mr. Gotch has convinced us that he was a great one, a man of 
daring imagination. Yet he was passed over, when Charles II 
wanted a capable surveyor, for the brilliant amateur, Dr. 
Christopher Wren. This is an enigma that must always 
puzzle the student of architectural history. In reality it is not 
even curious. The same unjust dispensation of prizes goes on 
from day today. It was said long ago, ‘‘To him that hath 
shall be given, and to him that hath not shall be taken away 
even that which he hath.”’ So with Wren, so with Webb. Wren 
has so many works attributed to him, great man as he was, that 
had he been supplied with all faculties on the same basis as 
Argus his eyes, he must have given up in sheer weariness. 
Webb, on the other hand, would seem to have been a good ex- 
ample of the idle apprentice. These values need to be adjusted. 
The building which is here illustrated offers an admirable type 
of model for a country house. Without being too formal, there 
is a certain spaciousness in the design of the front, a quiet 
seemliness and order which is the swmmum bonum of domes- 
tic architecture. The work within the stables is extremely 
simple; there is no panelling, no fine fireplaces, as in the 
house—nothing beyond necessaries. At one end of this wing 
is the kitchen. Originally this was a very lofty room extending 
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it accommodates a laundry inthe upper part. There is little to 
say of the outside. The walls are built of rough stone covered 
with plaster, except the quoins, window-facings, and chimneys, 
which are of the same stone as the house. Unfortunately the 
windows have lost their lead glazing, and consequently the 
front is to that extent deprived of charm. The chimneys remind 
one of those built by Inigo Jones at Coleshill, whilst the centre 
feature of the building, with its curving brackets, is reminiscent 
of Tyttenhanger. Another noteworthy feature is the fine stone 
doorway in the garden wall, which still retains a last remnant 
of Jacobean influence. It is to the courtesy of Col. C. S. Strong, 
the present owner of Thorpe Hall, that we owe permission to 









































































































































through two floors and covered with a heavy stone vault ; now illustrate his house. J. M. W. H. 
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Measured by W. Godfrey Allen and Theo. G.« Scott. Dvawn by W. Godfrey Allen. 





NDER the psendonym ‘“ Anthony Pasquin,” John 
1} Williams published, in 1796, ‘*An Authentic History 
of the Professors of Painting, Sculpture, and Architec- 
ture who have practised in Ireland,” in which it is related that 
the work was the result of his own continuous researches, 
assisted by the oldest and most intelligent artists of Ireland, 
during a period of twenty-one years. One object of publication 
was the rescue of the professors or practitioners from oblivion. 
In the opinion of Williams the fine arts had never been culti- 
vated in Ireland with attention and encouragement, and pre- 
vious to the commencement of the eighteenth century were 
little known—an opinion lacking qualification, though, doubt- 
less, a long period immediately antecedent to the century was 
uppermost in mind. Later encouragement he acknowledged 
by the Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce establishe |! 
in Dublin with the interest of the Duke of Leinster, Lords 
Charlemont, Portarlington, and Powerscourt, and Mr. La 
Fouche and others. 

Williams himself had a lively interest in the fine arts, and 
on two occasions, in 1794 and 1796, published ‘A Critical Guide 
to the Exhibition of the Royal Academy in London.” A miscel- 
laneows writer and satirist (as the pseudonym implies), he was 
at times very libellous and constantly getting into trouble. 
He lived in Dublin until it became expedient that he should 
leave Ireland. His history of the practitioners, which has 
already been brought to notice, was undoubtedly a serious 
effort. Slight as it is, the information handed on concerning 
architects and craftsmen in Ireland introduces many names 
unknown or unfamiliar, and it may be well briefly to collect it, 
supplementing other particulars of interest not 
accessible. 

Naturally, the better known men, CooLry (1740-84) and 
GANDON (1743-1823), both Englishmen, are noticed. Cooley, 
the architect of Dublin’s Newgate and Royal Exchange, anda 
tower to Armagh Cathedral, also commenced the Four Courts 
of Justice. 


generally 


We are told that he was a passionate admirer of 
Inigo Jones, whom he studied with much minuteness and 
attention. Gandon, who raised the Four Courts, Custom 
House, and King’s Inns, also built Carlisle Bridge (now the 
O'Connell Bridge) in Dublin; his son, — Gandon, is described 
as an architect who acted as assistant to his father. 

The figure of Dr. Lucas, the Irish patriot, originally placed 
in the Royal Exchange, and now in the City Hall of Dublin, is 
a very spirited and admirable likeness executed by Epwarp 
SMYTH (1749-1812), a native of County Meath, who resided in 
Mecklenburgh Street, Dublin. His father, a stone-cutter, went 
to Dublin about 1750. Edward Smyth was placed as pupil 
with a well-known man, Simon ViERPYL (d. 1810), the statuary, 
whom he afterwards surpassed as an artist; indeed, it has been 
said that Vierpyl is principally distinguished as master of 
Edward Smyth. Smyth was first employed on mantelpiece- 
work by Henry Darley, a master stone-cutter, but the statue of 
Lucas at once established his reputation for important work. 
The chief sculptured work on the Custom House and nearly all 
the figures, the sculpture on the Four Courts and the King’s 
Inns (which Gandon as architect resigned, to be continued by 
his pupil, HENRY AARON BAKER—1753-1836), and the statues 
over the porticoes of the Irish Parliament House were from his 
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hand. He executed a great deal of sculpture besides, and 
many other figures for Dublin buildings. One of the best 
artists Ireland has produced, he was a man of singular modesty 
and retiring habits, and died at the age of sixty-six years 
in 1812. 

It is noticeable Williams states that Vierpyl, doubtless a 
pupil of Scheemakers, was an Englishman. Lord Charlemont 
discovered him in Rome, where he executed a commission, 
copying in terra-cotta some seventy busts in the museums of 
the Capitol and Vatican, about sixty of which are still complete 
and now in the Royal Irish Academy. He was, so to speak, 
imported to Ireland by Charlemont to embellish his mansions 
then in course of erection in Rutland Square and at Marino, 
and especially the Italian Casino at Clontarf. Having been 
naturalised in Dublin, he became a member of the City Corpo- 
ration, and lived and died in Bachelor’s Walk. The orna- 
mental stonework of Ivory’s Bluecoat Hospital was entrusted 
to him. His portrait is preserved in the painted group in the 
board-room, where he is shown in conference with the Governors 
and Ivory. Asarchitect he carried out the front of St. Thomas’s 
Church, Dublin, said to be based upon a design of Palladio at 
Venice. Something of his personality was known to Sir William 
Chambers. In the index to the Dublin prerogative wills, 
1810, the name is spelt “ Verpyle.” He was not well off at the 
date of his death. 

Concerning THomaAs Ivory (d. 1786), Williams merely says 
that he was self-educated, and identifies him with the Bluecoat 
School. All that research could bring to light was related in 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW for September Ig11t.* 

— SPROULE, an architect who “ built several houses for the 
nobility and gentry,” most probably could be identified as the 
partner associated with Graham Myers in the competition for 
the Dublin Royal Exchange in 1769 (see THE ARCHITECTURAL 
Review, March 1912). Amongst the more recent works, in 
1796, of WILLIAM SADLER, a puinter of historical subjects as 
well as portraits in oil and miniature, mention is made of 
‘works in chiaro oscuro which he did for Mr. Sproule, an 
architect.” 

Described also as an historical painter, another architect, 
— VALGRE, is said to have been a native of Italy, who 
for several years was taken under the patronage of the 
Marquis of Buckinghamshire, for whom he executed various 
ornaments at Stowe; and when that nobleman was appointed 
Viceroy of Ireland a second time Valgre attended him in 
Ireland and there designed several buildings of taste and utility. 
He remained in Ireland, and was practising when Williams 
wrote. 

Of THomAs MALTON the elder (1726-1801) we are told 
correctly that he was an Englishman who lived in Dublin, a 
professor of perspective for many years, and that THomas 
MALTON the younger (1748-1804) also resided in Dublin, and 
made several architectural drawings, singularly accurate, which 
he published, as well as many views in aquatint of the princi- 
pal towns in England, and that he painted successfully several 
scenes for Covent Garden Theatre. He was, it may be well to 


* I have since discovered that Ivory was architect of the Marine School, 
Rogerson’s Quay, begun in 1775. 
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add, the eldest son of the professor of perspective, and passed 
three years in the office of Gandon. Subsequently, in London, 
he received Thomas Girtin and young J. M. W. Turner as 
pupils, and Turner often said afterwards, ‘‘ My real master was 
Tom Malton.” His brother, JamMEs Matton (d. 1803), not 
noticed by Williams, was an architectural draughtsman, and, like 
his father, a professor of perspective and geometry. In 1797 
he published the well-known ‘Picturesque and Descriptive 
View of the City of Dublin,” from drawings he made 1791-5. 

Two names of interest, THoMAS ROBERTS (1749 ?-1794 ?) 
and his younger brother THOMAS SAUTELLE ROBERTS (1760 ?- 
1826), help to introduce JoHN RoBERTS (1712-1796), their 
father (passed over by Williams), an architect of Waterford 
who designed the Town Hall and other buildings there, and 
great-grandfather of Field Marshal Earl Roberts of Kanda- 
har, K.G. Thomas, the elder son, born at Waterford, was a 
landscape painter of considerable merit. Thomas Sautelle, also 
born at Waterford, was articled to Thomas Ivory, but on the 
completion of his indentures he abandoned architecture, and 
after practising as a painter in London for some years en- 
gaged in making views of the principal cities and towns of 
Ireland. 

ROLAND OMER is mentioned as having made several 
views of buildings in Dublin engraved by MAZELL and others. 
As a matter of fact, it may be stated, he made a plan, elevation, 
and perspective view of the Irish Parliament House, and 
sections of the Houses of Lords and Commons, engraved by 
Halpen and Mazell and published in 1767; and Williams 
mentions separately PATRICK HALPEN the engraver, and a 
geometrical view of the Parliament House executed by him. 
Omer submitted a competitive design for the Dublin Royal 
Exchange in 1769, and the Corn Exchange Hall was, I believe, 
built by Halpen. 

Quite a small collection of names of those who followed the 
calling of statuary can be made from Williams’ book. Already 
a commencement has been made with Vierpyl and his pupil 
Smyth. Another pupil, FaGan, worked principally under his 
master and was employed in Dublin about the year 1794. 
CALVERT, an Englishman, als» worke1 in Ireland, but he was 
engaged as an actor in Smock Alley Theatre, Dublin, in 1772, 
and afterwards studied modelling: in wax under Cunningham. 
Joun Van Nost (d. 1780), born early in the eighteenth 
century in Piccadilly, London, where his father made leaden 
figures for gardens, went to Dublin about 1750 and shone in his 
profession. He executed an equestrian statue of George III 
in bronze, a gift to the Dublin Merchants for erection in 
the Royal Exchange, for which he is said to have received 
seven hundred guineas, and many statues and ornaments 
about the Castle; also the bust of Thomas Prior in Christ 
Church Cathedral, Dublin. About 1780 he returned to 
England, but he was invited to Ireland again by the Corpora- 
tion of Cork to make the statue in metal of an ex-Mayor, 
Mr. Lawton. He died at Mecklenburgh Street, Dublin, 
in 1787. 

Wright's ‘‘ Historical Guide to Dublin” (1821) tells us that 
Van Nost and his pupil (sic) Smyth were each invited to 
execute models in wood of their intended figure of Dr. Lucas, 
and that when these were submitted for inspection the model 
of Van Nost was considered to be on too large a scale. Smyth’s 
model was on the point of being chosen when Van Nost begged 
a postponement of the choice for a short period. In the interval, 
Wright relates, incredible though it seems, he cut his model in 
two and omitted part of the centre, and in this state presented 
it a second time for judgment! Smyth’s model was immediately 
chosen. 


Joun Hickey (1756-1795), elder brother of THoMas HICKEY 
a known historical painter who hid studied in Rome, practised 
with success in Dublin (where he was born) after pupilage with 
CRANFIELD, a carver in wood. Subsequently he went to 
London, was patronised by Sir Joshua Reynolds and Edmund 
Burke, and gained the gold medal of the Royal Academy for a 
bas-relief composition —‘‘ The Slaughter of the Innocents.” He 
died in London from the effects of intemperance a few years 
before Williams published. 

Attention in this century was directed towards reviving 
glass painting and staining, which had become a lost art in the 
kingdom. The names are recorded of several artists who 
attempted pictorial work on glass now judged by accepted 
canons and severely criticised and censured. JAMES PEARSON 
(d. 1805), a Dublin native, was trained as an artist in Bristol 
and there learnt some principles of the art in a glass house. 
Latterly, in 1775-77, he resided in Church Street, St. John’s, 
Westminster, and executed painted windows for Aldersgate 
Church and St. Giles, Cripplegate, many pieces after designs 
by Barry, and, in 1776, a window for Brazenose College, 
Oxford, and the east window of Salisbury Cathedral from 
designs of J. H. Mortimer, R.A. He also did some work for 
the parish churches of Battersea and Wandsworth. He was 
assisted by his wife, Eglington Margaret Pearson, and they 
transferred to glass some of the paintings by old masters which 
they together had copied. Mrs. Pearson made two sets of 
Raphael's cartoons, one purchasei by the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, the other by Sir Gregory Page-Turner, Bart. THOMAS 
JeRvatrs (JARVIS) (d. 1799) was born in Dublin, where originally 
he practised with his brother JoHN JERvars (d. 1804), who is 
not mentioned by Williams. Thomas paid great attention to 
the scientific details of his profession, and was much indebted 
for chemical knowledge to Dr. Cunningham. Advised to go to 
London, he was employed by Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Benjamin West to illustrate their designs in glass at Oxford 
and Windsor. 

Another painter, JOHN JAMES BARRALET (d. 1812), born in 
Ireland but of French extraction, settled in Dublin, where he was 
in much request as a teacher, and superintended the ornament 
department in the Dublin School. In 1774 he received a 
premium from the Society of Arts for a picture view of the 
Thames. for some time he left Great Britain and lived in 
Philadelphia. His pictorial work for Grose’s *‘ Antiquities of 
Ireland”? and Conyngham’s “ Irish Antiquities” was engraved 
by Bartolozzi and Grignion. Subsequently he became engaged 
with Messrs. Hand and Chabley in glass-staining. RICHARD 
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HAND was a native of Warwickshire; he practised in Ireland 
as a general artist, and then learnt the art of glass-staining from 
Mr. Clark, an experimental chemist of Dublin. 

FRANCIS REAGEL, a native of Germany and an historical 
painter and worker in mosaic, was invited to Ireland in 1784 
by the Earl of Bristol, Bishop of Derry. He went direct from 
Rome, where he was studying mosaic under his father, and the 
bishop commissioned him for the pavement of a church in his 
diocese for which he was to have received £1,000. Owing to 
failure of health, Reagel quitted Ireland and left the work 
unfinished. He became acquainted with Johann Zoffany, R.A., 
in Italy. 

Manifestly, Williams endeavoured to make his compilation 
representative, and the names of painters he mentions would 
make a long list, but the architects and craftsmen are exhausted 
in the foregoing amplified and corrected résumé. One feels 
that others, some of whom were then practising, may have 
been passed over, possibly because they were, rightly or not, 
considered less allied to the painters by study or powers of 
draughtsmanship. A really comprehensive list is needed, and 
there are many names which could readily be included; some 
of these will be given in a subsequent article. 


PLATE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PLATE I.—How far a composition may be affected by the 
medium of the artist’s expression can be appreciated by com- 
paring Mr. Walcot’s etching of ‘‘A Tragedy by Sophocles” 
(shown at this year’s Academy) with his original water-colour 
drawing, already reproduced in THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
(February 1912, page 87). The new composition, though 
virtually identical with the first, assumes a greater value as 
being so much more than a transposition. The etched plate 
has enabled the artist to carry the motive beyond the point 
reached in the original conception, realising to the full what 
was already latent in that. Mr. Walcot’s water-colour was a 
pleasing effect of colour conveying a crowded sense of many 
ideas significant in their vagueness. In the etching this vague- 
ness is Clarified by the labour bestowed upon the plate, and the 
print becomes something for the magnifying-glass and the col- 
lector’s portfolio, something we cannot but study minutely if 
we bear in mind that an artist’s “infinite capacity for taking 
pains’ demands some measure of reciprocal concentration on 
our part if we would fathom the full import of his appeal. As 
observed at the time when the water-colour was published in 
the REvIEw, to appreciate the drawing we must see in it the 
scene of one of the theatres that formed part of the scheme of 
the great villas, like Hadrian’s, that were scattered around the 
neighbourhood of Kome. These villas were replete with 
nearly every feature of Roman life—baths, stadium, gymnasium, 
theatre, and were adorned with the finest works of art that 
could be procured from Greece. Mr. Walcot’s etching gives 
us a fine idea of the grand scale on which the buildings were 
carried out. 

PLaTE II.—This etching of the Palazzo Pessaro does 
not pretend to tell us anything new concerning Baldassare 
Longhena’s well-known building, and we may incline to the 
view that the artist has here been more concerned in his medium 
than in his subject. Longhena was appointed “State archi- 
tect” of Venice in 1640, and the Pessaro Palace was erected 
about four years later. To study the real genius of the man, 
however, we must turn, not to this nor to any of the eight 


other palaces built by him, but, of course, to the church of 
S. Maria della Salute, built between the years 1631 and 1656— 
at once his earliest important undertaking, and the work on 
which must rest the reputation of the last architect of the 
Venetian School. 

PLate III.—This view gives a very good idea of the 
general serenity of aspect of the Musée Galliera, which is set 
in a garden whose graceful curves are in perfect harmony with 
the lines of the building. 

PLaTE IV.—This view shows the west pavilion of the 
Musée Galliera, the figure in the centre being of ‘ Protection 
and the Future,” by Icard—shown to a larger scale on page 106 
of this issue. The pavilion communicates on the right both 
with the vestibule of the museum and with the colonnade that 
surrounds the entrance courtyard. 

PLaTes V and VI.—Reference to the entrance courtyard is 
made on page 106, and to the detail of the entablature on 
page 107. 

PLaTE VII.—This is referred to on page 114. 

PLaTE VIII.—This is referred to on page 112. 

PLaTE IX.—Reference to this is made on page 114. It is 
interesting to compare this plate of the square as it exists 
to-day with the old engraving reproduced on page 112. The 
deserted appearance of the Place before the monument was set 
in its midst is very apparent. 

PLATE X.—This figure of ‘‘ Painting,” as executed in stone, 
forms the focus of the facade of the new art gallery which has 
recently been completed in New Bond Street, London, for 
Messrs. Obach and Colnaghi, from designs by Messrs. Lan- 
chester and Rickards. Mr. Poole’s endeavour has_ been 
to maintain the general style of the building, which is 
French Renaissance, bearing in mind the Baroque feeling 
which the architects adopt in their work. The accessories— 
the fan, the miniature and vases—help to suggest the various 
media through which painting is expressed in the decorative 
arts. 

PLATE XI.—The staircase at Carrington House was a very 
fine architectural conception, simple in its main lines, but 
embellished by detail of an elegant richness. Very charac- 
teristic of the style in which it is executed are the wall orna- 
ments, comprising classical heads, bucrania, laurel wreaths, 
and swags; and of particular grace is the figure in the niche— 
one of two on either side of the blank wall. Some further 
particulars of this staircase are given on page 109. 

PLATE XII.—This mantelpiece is executed in pine, and 
was originally painted. The floral scroll on either side of the 
centre panel is a particularly good example of Georgian wood- 
carving, while the female head and sun-burst are executed with 
the utmost vigour. 

PLaTE XIII.—The painting in the centre panel of the ceil- 
ing design for Somerset House is by Cipriani, who contributed 
so much to the embellishment of this building. The medallion 
head is that of George III. In the ceiling for Lord Melbourne’s 
dressing-room, it will be noted, a similar treatment of inter- 
laced laurel and oak leaves has been adopted. 

PLATE XIV.—Reference to the ceiling of the Blue Room 
of Carrington House is made on page 110. The painting in 
the centre panel of the ceiling of the Ball-room is attributed to 
J. H. Mortimer, R.A. 

PLaTE XV.—‘‘Clopton,” Stratford-on-Avon, is the resi- 
dence of Canon and the Honble. Mrs. Hodgson. 

PLATE XVI.—Coade terra-cotta was very extensively used 
during the last quarter of the eighteenth century, and “ The 
Apotheosis of Nelson” at Greenwich is one of its most impor- 
tant examples. 
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View in Entrance Courtyard. Pinte: “Reds Seen” 


THE MUSEE GALLIERA, PARIS. 
Léon Ginain, Architect. 


The scale of the building can be well judged from the figure in both the above views. The colonnade of the entrance courtyard is used as 
an open-aiy sculpture gallery. 


Plate V. June 1913. 
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Plate VI. 


June 1913. 





Telephoto: ‘‘ Arch. Review.” 


THE MUSEE GALLIERA, PARIS: DETAIL OF ENTABLATURE. 


Léon: Ginain, Architect. 


This view shows the excellence of the detail, which is full of fresh motifs—as in the frieze. 
as a support to velieve the span of the architrave 


The keystone of the arcade is ingeniously used 
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Plate X 


June 1973. 
FIGURE OF “PAINTING.” 
Henry Poole, Sculptor. 
This is a plastcy model o7 a pgure that has been executed in china for a building in New Bond Street, London, 
now being completed. It is notable for its freshness of treatment and perfection of finish. 























Plate XI. June 1913. Photo: Bedford Lemere & Co. 
THE STAIRCASE HALL, CARRINGTON HOUSE, WHITEHALL, LONDON. 
Sir William Chambers, Architect. 


Carrington House was demolished in. 1886 to make way for the new War Office. It contained some remarkable examples of interior decoration, none more 
striking than the staircase hall, which displayed a treatment quite individual to Chambers. 
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Plate XIV. June 1913. The Ball-Room. 
DETAILS OF CEILINGS IN CARRINGTON HOUSE, WHITEHALL, LONDON. : : 
Sir William Chambers, Architect. he 
There is ali the delicacy of Adam 


In the ceilings at Carrington House plasterwork and painting were combined with very happy results. 
without his ‘* finicalness.”’ 
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Plate XV. 


June 1913. 
THE ROSE 


GARDEN, CLOPTON, STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


_ 





Photos: Leonard Willoughby. 
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Oblong in shape, and enclosed by a yew hedge, this garden has vandom paving around the grass plots, with a small lily pond in the centre ;** 
its appearance being enhanced by two old gate-piers opening on to an outer path that is bordered by a pergola of crimson vamblers. 
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AN EPISODE IN THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH TERRA-COTTA. 
By J. TAVENOR-PERRY. 
With Plate XVI. 


~HE use of terra-cotta in England for architectural work, 

a as at Sutton Place and Layer Marney and the roundels 

of Hampton Court and St. Donat’s Castle, with which 
the sixteenth century opened, died out again with the disap- 
pearance of the foreign artists to whom its introduction was 
mainly due. During the troubles of the Reformation it was 
almost forgotten, and the introduction and use of Portland 
stone in the next century by Inigo Jones and Sir Christopher 
Wren made it unnecessary; and it was only when the 
perishable character of inferior qualities of this material was 
discovered that an attempt was made 
to supply its place with an artificial 
stone that would be capable of resist- 
ing the effects of time and weather and 
the accidents of fire. 

The want of a material possessing 
such characteristics seems to have been 
felt early in the eighteenth century, 
and attempts were made in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nottingham and elsewhere 
at the manufacture of terra-cotta, ex- 
amples of which are occasionally found; 
while in 1730 Richard Holt published 
a short treatise on the subject, which 
he dedicated to the Earl of Burling- 
ton, dated ‘“‘from the Artificial Stone 
Warehouse over against York Build- 
ings Stairs and near Cuper’s Bridge, 
Lambeth, Surrey.” How far this 
venture was successful cannot now be 
determined, but it is assumed that 
the works were carried on until some- 
where about 1769, when Mrs. Coade 
either acquired them, or started on an 
adjoining site her more famous and 
lasting manufactory. 

Although Mrs. Coade was fortu- 
nate or foreseeing enough to enlist the 
services of the best artists of her time 
in designing and directing her manu- 
facture, it was with purely utilitarian 
ideas she started her work. She did 
not call it ‘‘ Terra Cotta,” though the 
most suitable Dorset clays were used 
in its composition, but advertised it 
as an ‘Artificial Stone,” not cheaper than the real thing, 
but as a substitute which would withstand the effects of fire 
and frost; and she was lucky enough, early in her career, 
to produce irresistible evidence of the truth of her claim to 
the satisfaction of the many architects by whom she was 
eventually employed. Of these, perhaps, the most con- 
vincing is the work lining the Brentford Road at Sion Park, 
Isleworth, where the effects of a century and a half of weather 
on stone and two sorts of terra-cotta can still be seen. About 
1775 Robert Adam erected what Gwilt terms ‘‘ the disgraceful 
gateway at Sion,”’ all the ornamental features of which are in 
terra-cotta, made by some imitator of Coade’s artificial stone, 
which was badly fired and has twisted, and in many places, 
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like the real stone in the ashlar of the walling, has almost 
perished. On the opposite side of the road stand some vases 
made by Mrs. Coade, and bearing her stamp impressed upon 
them, which are, save that one was damaged a few years ago 
by the fall of a tree, as sharp and perfect as when they were 
first made. Another and even better evidence of its durability 
occurs at Lleweny Hall, in the Vale of Clydd, where all the 
external decorative features were made in Coade’s artificial 
stone; and although the Hall was burned down soon after it 
was built, and the ruins lay about the ground for over a hundred 
years, the terra-cotta is still as sound 
and perfect as it was when first put up. 
Notwithstanding that much has 
been written, in a fragmentary way, 
about Coade’s stone, the personality of _ 
its manufacturer has escaped identifica- 
tion. The name does not occur in the 
‘“‘ Dictionary of National Biography,” 
and we can only gather from correspon- 
dence—as, for instance, the letters of 
Sir William Chambers—that she was 
known as ‘‘ Mrs. Coade,” although 
that, as a form of address at that period, 
may not necessarily have implied that 
she was married. Her ware was 
stamped with the name of Coade, and 
her accounts were made out in the 
name of E. Coade, which initial Wyatt 
Papworth considered stood for Eliza- 
beth. As the manufacture went on for 
some fifty years after its first establish- 
ment, it is not unlikely that more than 
one generation of the family owned it; 
and the probabilities seem to be that 
it was started by Mrs. Coade, a native 
of Lyme Regis—Mr. Coade is quite 
mythical—and continued by a daugh- 
ter who was joined by a cousin named 
Sealy, by whom the business was carried 
on, until the latter’s death in 1811, 
under the style of Coade and Sealy. 
The site of the factory, which 
seems to have been started about 
1769, was “‘near the King’s Arms 
Stairs, Narrow Wall, Lambeth,” to be 
found now a little south of the Charing Cross Railway 
Bridge, between Belvedere Road and the river. Here also 
were the only showrooms when the first catalogue of the ware 
was issued in 1784; but, finding the place too inaccessible 
for her patrons and for a proper exhibition of her work, Mrs. 
Coade opened a new building as a permanent gallery at the 
corner of the Westminster Bridge Road and Narrow Wall; and 
until recently the short row of houses stretching from there to 
York Road bore on them a terra-cotta tablet inscribed ‘* Coade 
Row, 1797.” The building of this gallery remained until quite 
recently ; and when it was pulled down to make room for the 
existing shops it retained in its mantelpieces and other decora- 
tive features traces of its original use. The entrance to the 
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gallery from the street, constructed entirely in terra-cotta, was 
designed by John Bacon, R.A.; and an engraving of it, here 
reproduced (see preceding page), forms the frontispiece to 
Vol. 41 of the European Magazine. 

From the catalogue of the contents of her gallery issued by 
Mrs. Coade in 1799 we are able to determine somewhat the 
extent of her patronage and the high appreciation her work 
had received throughout the world during the thirty years 
which had elapsed since she introduced it. A long list is given 
of places to which the ware had been sent, not only in the 
three kingdoms, but on the Continent and in America; but, 
unfortunately, she generally omits the names of the architects 
and sculptors engaged, and but rarely particularises the build- 
ings for which the work was prepared. It thus becomes diffi- 
cult to trace a large proportion of her work; and as it is, when 
weathered by long exposure, not easy to distinguish from 
ordinary stone, it generally passes as such when nothing is 
known to the contrary. 

Mrs. Coade was fortunate in securing the patronage of 
Horace Walpole in the very year she commenced her manu- 
facture, as it became the means of introducing her to James 
Essex and Sir William Chambers; and an account of the work 
she then executed is of particular interest, not only for this 
circumstance, but because it still remains at Strawberry Hill as 
an evidence of the durability of the material, although it 
was damaged by removal and rebuilding a few years ago. 
The work consisted of two gate-piers, for which Walpole made 
rough sketches from portions of the tomb of Bishop William 
de Luda in Ely Cathedral, from which James Essex prepared 
the working drawings. The result, so far as the work was 
concerned, was satisfactory, for Walpole writes to Sir Horace 
Mann on June 8th, 1771: ‘‘I have made a Gothic gateway to 
the garden, the piers of which are of artificial stone, and very 
respectable.” The bill for the work, however, astonished him, 
and he referred it to Sir William Chambers to decide what 
amount ought to be paid. Chambers visited the factory at 
Lambeth accordingly in June 1772, and went carefully through 
all the items of the account, which amounted to £175 I2s. 1od., 
and examined the books, models, casts, and moulds, which last 
he pronounced to be ‘very formidable things,” and finally 
certified that the out-of-pocket expenses of manufacture 
amounted to £151 14s. 10d. What Walpole eventually paid 
we do not know; but so desirous was Mrs. Coade of retaining 
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FIGURES ON THE PELICAN ASSURANCE OFFICE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


his patronage that she told Chambers she would rather accept 
a hundred pounds for the work than incur his displeasure.* 

This introduction led to the employment by Chambers, in 
many of his works, of this artificial stone, as at Somerset 
House, where the twenty-nine vases which surmount the para- 
pets, the designs for which are in the Soane Museum, were 
supplied by Mrs. Coade at a cost of six guineas each. She 
also made a number of beautiful vases, and other ornamental 
features, now in the grounds of Marino, near Dublin, the villa 
which Chambers erected for the Earl of Charlemont. James 
Wyatt also employed the material, and his introduction to it 
may be due to seeing the font (if he were not himself actually 
the designer of it) which he placed in Milton Abbey, Dorset, 
in 1791. This font, 4 ft. roin. high, is octagonal on plan, with 
eight figures set in niches around the pedestal, adapted from 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s window at Oxford. It, or a model of it, 
was sent to the Royal Academy for exhibition, but was rejected. 
But, the European Magazine of January 1789 says, “at 
the king’s desire it was sent to Buckingham House, where it 
remained for some weeks for the inspection of the curious,” 
with the result that a copy of it was made for and set up in 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, another one in Debden Church, 
Essex, and a third in Milton Abbey, as already mentioned. Of 
these three Debden remains in use, Milton disappeared about 
the time Scott restored the Abbey, and that of Windsor was 
buried within the chapel when the new font by Pearson took 
its place. 

The installation of this font at Windsor, which was probably 
due to the intervention of George III himself, led to the intro- 
duction of the artificial stone to the notice of Henry Emlyn, 
who was then in charge of the works at St. George’s Chapel. 
He there employed it for the three figures of the patron saints 
which still remain on the face of the west gable, and some 
armorial bearings on the cornice of the parapet, removed when 
it was rebuilt a few years ago, though they were then in a perfect 
condition; but the most important work of all was the great 
screen supporting the organ. This stretches across the west 
end of the choir in five bays of fan-tracery vaulting, the main 
shafts having cores of wrought iron 2 in. square inserted to 
take the weight of the organ; and were it not for the inscrip- 
tion ‘‘Coade, London, 1789,” imprinted at each end of the 


* These piers measure approximately two feet square and are twelve feet high 
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FIGURES UNTIL RECENTLY ON THE UNION ASSURANCE 
OFFICE, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


screen, it might be, and in fact generally is, taken to be an 
exceptionally well-preserved piece of ancient stonework. There 
is also in the neighbourhood, in the church of Langley-Marish, 
across the Kederminster Chapel, another screen in Coade’s 
stone vaulted in three bays, which may also be from a design 
by Emlyn. 

During the timg Mrs. Coade was executing these works for 
architects she wasgproducing a large quantity of speculative 
work, examples of 4vhich were exhibited in her gallery, or pre- 
served in a book offengraved designs mostly published before 
1779. These desigMs include statues, vases, bas-reliefs, capitals, 
and various architectural ornaments, many of which were copied 
from the antique, such as the Townley marbles, or modelled 
for her by the leading sculptors of the day, among whom were 
Bacon, Banks, and Rossi; and though Flaxman is said to have 
been one of these, he may have done little more than make 
friendly suggestions and introduce some of those who had 
worked with him in Rome on Wedgwood’s designs, chief of 
whom was de Vaere. Among the works which were thus 
produced were the Caryatides, from Stuart’s Athens, used by 
Sir John Soane gt the Bank of England, the Farnese and 
Borghese vases, which stand on the garden terrace of Bucking- 
ham Palace, and a copy of the Fontana del Tritone, Rome. 

John Bacon, R.A., who was apprenticed to Crispe, the 
manufacturer of Bow china, when he was out of his articles 
seems to have joined himself to Mrs. Coade’s factory, and he con- 
tinued to be associated with it, more or less, until his death, 
acting asa sort of art-superintendent to her works. In the intro- 
duction to her catalogue of 1799 she refers to this connection 
with some pride, thus:—‘‘ With no disparagement of others, 
many acknowledgements are due to the geniusand exertions of the 
late Mr. Bacon, in the early years of its establishment, whose 
models now form a considerable part of the collection.” As 
the name of the maker and not of the sculptor appears on the 
ware we are unable to identify much of Bacon’s work, but we 
know that he modelled the figures of Faith, Hope, Charity, and 
Meekness which stand in the vestibule of Greenwich Hospital 
Chapel ; while the great group of figures supposed to represent 
the apotheosis of Nelson (see Plate XVI) which faces into the 
quadrangle of King William’s building, for which Benjamin 





West supplied the sketch, was modelled by Bacon in ~ 
conjunction with Panzetta. He also modelled a statue 
of Contemplation for Dr. Lettsom’s house in Camberwell 
Grove, of which a replica occurs in the house at Bromley 
in which Dr. Philip Norman was born. Two statues, 
probably by Bacon, were for many years lying about on 
some waste land near Mrs. Coade’s gallery, but were 
rescued by the late Sir Henry Doulton and are pre- 
served at the Lambeth Potteries. They are illustrated 
below. 

On Bacon’s death, Jean de Vaere seems to have be- 
come the art manager of the works, and some of the 
most beautiful productions of the factory appear to have 
been modelled by him. De Vaere was born at Ghent in 
1754, his mother being a descendant of the well-known 
Flemish painter Van Loo, and he was working.in Rome 
until 1794. Here Flaxman met him and employed him 
on work for Wedgwood, for whom he modelled the Achilles 
and daughters of Lycomedes, and copied antiques, which 
possibly included the bas-reliefs on the sarcophagus con- 
taining the Barberini Vase, which Wedgwood repro- 
duced some time after 1787. De Vaere probably worked 
for Mrs. Coade as long as her factory endured, for in 1810 
he joined a lodge of Freemasons in London; and he died 
at Tronchinnet-les-Gand in 1830. It may be interesting 
to note in connection with this artist that his great-grandson 
M. Gaston de Vaere painted the wall decorations illustrating 
the Art of Music in the Donaldson Museum of the Royal 
College of Music, London, having completed them in 1895. 

Among the works produced at the factory were a vast - 
number of coats-of-arms and emblematic groups of figures, still 
to be found in London and the provinces, not only over shops 
and offices, but on public buildings such as the Admiralty and 
Trinity House; and some of the most beautiful examples of 
terra-cotta are to be found among these groups. Two of them 
we are able to illustrate; one which stood until recently 
over the Union Assurance Office in Cornhill, and the other 
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still standing over the Pelican Office in Lombard Street. Of 
the former there is some little uncertainty as to the sculptor, 
the building to which it was attached having been twice pulled 
down, though it is generally attributed to Rossi; but of the 
second group we have the full history, and a contemporary 
engraving published in the European Magazine. The building 
of the Pelican Office was designed by Sir Robert Taylor for Sir 
Charles Askill, and when it was converted into offices in 1797 
the present group of six figures was erected. The first sketch 
for the design is said to have been made by Lady Diana Beau- 
clerk, who also worked for Wedgwood; but the whole was 
modelled by de Vaere, and forms, without exception, the most 
beautiful group of life-sized figures made by Mrs. Coade. There 
has been some slight departure from the original, or some 
subsequent alteration, as the early drawings show the hour-glass, 
to the right of the group, to be standing on a skull. 

Another very beautiful example of the manufacture was the 
pair of vases, standing some five feet high, belonging to Sir 
Thomas Dyke Acland, which by his permission we are able to 
illustrate. They bear the imprint of Coade and Sealy, 1805, so 
that they belong to the period of de Vaere’s rule; although 
they have been attributed to Thorwaldsen, the Bacchic scene 
depicted was very common on the bas-reliefs among which de 
Vaere had worked, and the pose and actions of the figures of 
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COADE VASE IN THE POSSESSION OF 
SIR THOMAS DYKE ACLAND. 





COADE FIGURE (BY BACON) IN THE 
VESTIBULE TO THE CHAPEL AT 
GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 


this vase are identical with them. It may be mentioned that 
this example was originally bronzed and silvered, but nearly all 
traces of the metal have disappeared with the hundred years of 
exposure to the weather. Gilding was occasionally used by 
Wedgwood on his black basalts, and occurs on Dwight’s 
Fulham Pottery busts; while Mrs. Coade’s great statue of 
George III at Weymouth was gilt all over. 

Early in the last century, and within fifty years of its 
establishment, perhaps through the extinction of the family, 
the business began to languish, and rivals sprang up in other 
parts of London. Rossi, who had been one of Mrs. Coade’s 
staff, started for himself, and modelled the Caryatides and 
other decorations at St. Pancras Church for Inwood; and later 
still Bubb made the great frieze which until recently adorned 
the fagade of the theatre in the Haymarket. Presently the 
same class of work began to be produced in Roman cement, 
which was much cheaper, though it depended on paint for its 
preservation, and the example set by Sir Robert Smirke in using 
it at the Oxford and Cambridge Club for the bas-reliefs over 
the first-floor windows, modelled by Nickoll, was extensively 
followed, to the ruin of the terra-cotta manufacturer. 

From the lists published in 1799 we find that during the thirty 
years which had then elapsed the output of the factory had 
been enormous, and in the subsequent ten or fifteen years during 
which it endured the quantity may have been equalled; and 
there must therefore still be, after allowing for almost wanton 
destruction, throughout the country, a large number of Mrs. 
Coade’s works, the origin and material of which are unsus- 
pected and perhaps hidden under coats of paint. Prejudice 
against them has been often provoked through their descriptive 
mark ‘‘artificial stone,” although they are of a terra-cotta which 
for excellence of manufacture and power to resist fire and frost 
can only be compared with the best work of this or any previous 
period. 
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COUNTRY HOUSE LIGHTING—I. THE CHOICE OF A SYSTEM. 
By ROBERT W. A. BREWER, A.M.LC.E., M.LM.E, MLAE., FS.E. 


HE question of the illuminating arrangement to be 
at adopted in a country house or similar building, unable 
to draw upon a supply of either coal gas from a com- 
pany’s mains, or electricity, is complex and difficult. So many 
considerations have to be taken into account, in accordance 
with the locality and prevailing conditions, that the help of an 
impartial expert becomes at the present time almost a necessity. 
This is emphasised, furthermore, by reason of the very large 
influx of illuminating systems within the last few years, due, no 
doubt, to the demand that has arisen for some system of light- 
ing to supersede the old-fashioned paraffin lamp—possibly one 
of the most objectionable systems of lighting in existence. The 
antiquated wick lamp, of course, must not be confused with any 
of the more modern systems of paraffin lighting by burning 
fuel, under pressure, within an incandescent mantle; but as 
these systems are outside the scope of the present series of 
articles, no further reference will be made to them. 

It is unnecessary to enlarge upon the objections to the 
ordinary paraffin wick lamp, but such a lamp is still to a very 
large extent used in small cottages, where cost is the governing 
factor, candles being the only alternative illuminant. Ina large 
establishment the domestic servant problem is greatly aggra- 
vated by the use of paraffin lamps, as these require a consider- 
able amount of attention and are objectionable to handle. 

First, with regard to the question of the cost of such lamps 
in comparison with systems of lighting by either acetylene or 
petrol air gas, the cost of paraffin is considerably higher, 
working out at 1,500 candle-power hours per gallon in large 
lamps, 750 c.-p. hours in small ones—an average say of 1,125 
for od., which is equal to 8d. per 1,000 c.p. hours. 





Against 
these calculations a round figure is given for acetylene lighting 
at 7d. per 1,000 c.-p. hours, and 3d. for petrol air gas. The 
fire risk involved in lamps being overturned cannot be lightly 
dismissed, for, according to statistics, the number of fires due 
to the upsetting of paraffin lamps is far in excess of those from 
any other cause. Except in the matter of prime cost, there- 
fore, a fixed installation of some type has overwhelming 
advantages. 

The prime cost of a lighting installation naturally depends 
first of all upon its size, and where a large installation is con- 
templated, and ample funds are available, there can be no 
doubt that electric light is the most suitable medium. This is 
particularly the case where the electric installation can be 
supplemented by a small petrol gas apparatus to serve for 
cooking and heating purposes. For smaller houses an acety- 
lene or petrol gas installation is the most suitable on the score 
of prime cost, running cost, general utility, and ease of hand- 
ling; unskilled labour being used in both cases. 

When wecome to consider the prime cost of an installation, 
not only has the cost of the machine itself to be taken into 
account, but also the amount to be expended upon erecting the 
plant, the house to contain it, the question of the pipes, the 
cost of fittings, burners, shades, etc. The details of these costs 
will be given in a subsequent article, but they depend to a 
great extent upon the conditions under which the plant is 
to be erected. 

The best time to install a lighting system is when the house 
is being redecorated, the wallpaper being stripped then enabling 
chases to be cut and pipes to be sunk in the walls and plastered 
over without any disfigurement of the rooms. Furthermore, 


the work can be done more cheaply at such a time, as the 
workmen are unimpeded and can carry on their work without 
so much care as would be necessary if the decoration were 
completed. On the other hand, where surface work has to be 
carried out, it is not so objectionable on the score of unsightli- 
ness as would at first be thought, as this work is only visible in 
the form of small-diameter pipes running up or down the walls 
from the mains under the floor boards. These pipes can be 
suitably coloured to match the tone of the wallpaper. If no 
objection is taken to pendants (and from the point of view 
of the most effective distribution of light they are preferable to 
brackets), no decorations need be disturbed, as the main for 
each room can be run under the floor boards of the room above, 
and the pendants be dropped through the ceiling. For all 
practical purposes, therefore, the prime cost of the piping and 
fitting for the internal work is generally the same, whether 
acetylene or petrol gas be chosen. In the case of petrol gas, 
larger bore pipes are required than for acetylene, but on the 
other hand a great deal more care has to be exercised in the 
latter case in making the joints secure against possibilities of 
leakage. 

The cost of piping does not lie so much in actual material 
as in the labour involved in the installation. Acetylene is a 
much more penetrating gas than petrol gas, and a very much 
larger proportion will escape through a leak of a given size; 
moreover, when petrol gas leaks, over go per cent. of the 
leakage is pure air, so that the relative importance of good 
joints is obvious in the two cases. The cost of piping a house, 
whether petrol air gas or acetylene be employed, may be taken 
as varying from Ios. a point where the house is in the carcase 
state, to about 16s. where a finished house is being fitted. 

With reference to the fittings, naturally the cost of these 
has to be added, and there is unlimited scope for expenditure 
in this work.. Fittings may vary from 2s. up to many pounds 
each, according to the design chosen; so that this is an item 
upon which it is difficult to advise, depending as it does upon 
the pocket of the buyer. It is often pessible to make quite a 
satisfactory installation, where economy is necessary, on an 
expenditure of £1 per point, including piping, fittings, and 
burners. With reference to the pipe work, it is very important 
that this part of the installation should be entrusted to the firm 
supplying and fixing the plant, for when the installation is 
divided it is very difficult to fix the responsibility for any im- 
perfections upon any one party, unless of course outside expert 
assistance is called in. 

With regard to the prime cost of the plant, the advantage 
for the smaller installation certainly rests with acetylene, as a 
plant to supply 15 lights of 20 c.p. each costs from £15 15s. 
to £20. On the other hand, few petrol gas makers will be 
found to supply such a small plant as this, and if they do, it 
will be at a figure of from £25 to £30. For larger plants, say 
from 50 to 100 lights, the prime cost of either an acetylene or a 
petrol plant is nearly equal. For example, a 100-light plant will 
cost about £80 in each case. Cheapness alone, of course, is no 
criterion of the most suitable plant to adopt for any purpose, 
and a little extra capital expenditure on a first-class plant is 
money well laid out; particularly is this the case in a petrol 
gas installation, as by so doing it is often possible to secure a 
really efficacious and lengthy guarantee. Concerning this 
question of guarantee the purchaser should, if possible, obtain 
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a security not only covering those parts of the plant which are 
likely to be affected by defective workmanship or material, but 
ensuring also the efficient behaviour of the plant in operation. 
It is quite conceivable that the workmanship of a machine may 
be perfect in every way, but considerable annoyance may be 
caused owing to faulty design. 

The total cost of a first-class petrol gas plant by the fore- 
most firms, with good fittings, usually works out at from £80 
for a 25-light installation, up to £200 for a 1oo-light plant. An 
acetylene installation of similar dimensions costs from £21 in a 
light type up to £45, and £32 to £100 in heavier type. 

In addition to the question of prime cost, the choice ofa 
plant depends to a large extent upon the duties which are 
required of it. For example, cooking and heating are very 
suitably covered by petrol gas, whereas an acetylene system 
does not as yet seem to have made much headway in this 
direction. The pungent odour from acetylene leakage is also 
against it on the heating side, particularly for ovens, and the 
smallest leakage readily creates an explosive mixture. 

One important advantage of acetylene, as compared with 
petrol gas, is that the acetylene flame can be employed without 
the use of mantles, but as against this the materials from which 
the two gases are produced vary in cost as two to one in favour 
of the petrol gas. There are exceptional cases in which a 
different view might be taken of the question of cost and up- 
keep. For example, in an installation which is likely to receive 
severe handling, one would be disposed to give preference to an 
acetylene installation on the score of the elimination of the 
mantle. Acetylene also has the advantage, if running cost 
were not a serious point against it, for church lighting, as it 
must be remembered that the conditions of load here are ex- 
ceptional. The lighting plant stands idle for a greater part of 
its time, and when the load is on it is a full load, which has to 
be met for some hours at a stretch. This can be more suitably 
provided by an acetylene plant, as there are no moving 
mechanisms or driving gear liable to become rusty or stiff from 
standing by, and the plant if kept clean does not suffer from 
exposure. The active mechanism of an acetylene system is 
confined to the guiding of the gas holder and turning on and 
off of a water tap, both of which details require practically 
no attention over very long periods. 

In conclusion, the final factor governing the choice of a 
system is a personal view as to the respective merits of the 
two lights as lights. Acetylene is usually burnt in 24 c.p. 
units, whereas petrol gas makers usually prefer a 50 to 60 c.p. 
unit. The relative effects upon coloured materials and value 
for reading given the same candle-power are practically the 
same in each case. Other things being equal, therefore, the 
choice of the light must be made purely from the personal 
standpoint. 


STAFFORD HOUSE. 


PuBLiIc attention having been drawn to Stafford House by 
reason of its recent purchase by Sir William Lever, who has 
presented it to the nation as a permanent home for the London 
Museum, a few particulars of its history and architectural features 
will be of general interest. The building stands on an area of 
ground between St. James’s Palace and the Green Park. It 
was designed originally by Benjamin Wyatt, for the Duke of 
York, who died before the completion of the work, when the 
building was bought by the Government for a sum approxi- 
mating £82,000. Shortly afterwards it was actually offered to 
and accepted by the Royal Society, who, however, subsequently 
abandoned the idea of making the building their home, on 





account, it has been stated, of the increased expenditure 
involved and the general unsuitability of the accommodation 
provided. The house, together with its gardens, was sold in 
1827 to the Marquis of Stafford for £72,000, on a ninety-nine 
years’ lease, of which thirteen only remain to run, when the 
building will revert to the Crown. Under the direction of the 
Marquis of Stafford the house was completed from the designs 
of Wyatt and Barry, who added two storeys to its height (the 
top one of which is concealed by a high stone balustrade) and 
carried out a gorgeous scheme of internal decoration. The 
house is square on plan, the principal front being on the north- 
west side. A large and somewhat gaunt-looking portico pro- 
jects out beyond the general line of the building, and forms 
a sufficiently imposing main entrance. The south and west 
fronts, which face on the gardens, are very much alike in 
design, each being distinguished by a colonnade of six 
Corinthian columns. The east front, however, which over- 
looks a private roadway leading from the Mall to the courtyard 
of St. James’s Palace, is kept perfectly plain. The exterior, it 
will be generally admitted, is rather a dull and uninteresting 
piece of work, by no means representing Barry (who was 
chiefly responsible for the additions) at his highest level. 
There is, however, a certain air of sombre solidity and massive- 
ness about the building that is successful enough. The 
frigidness of the exterior is in striking contrast to the magnifi- 
cence of the interior; concerning which it may be noted that 
Queen Victoria once said to the then Duchess of Sutherland, 
‘*T have come from my house to your palace ”’—an observation 
that expressed extravagant praise. The chief feature of the 
interior is the great staircase hall, which is no less than 8o ft. 
square, with a height in the centre of 50 ft. The surrounding 
walls are built of imitation giallo antico, relieved at intervals by 
Corinthian columns of white marble. The balustrade is gilded, 
and the floor is laid with red and white marble. The 
compartments in the walls are filled by Lorenzi’s copies of 
pictures by Paul Veronese, representing ‘“‘St. Sebastian Con- 
ducted to Martyrdom,” from the original in the church of 
St. Sebastian at Venice; ‘‘ The Marriage of St. Catherine,” 
from the picture in the Church of St. Catherine, Venice ; 
‘The Nativity,” and ‘‘The Martyrdom of St. George,” the 
original of which is now in the Church of S. Giorgi, at Verona. 
Two pictures by Murillo, which once hung in the wonderful 
gallery of Marshal Soult—‘‘The Prodigai’s Return” and 
‘¢‘ Abraham and the Angels ’’—have now been transferred from 
the hall to the gallery of Stafford House. Around the hall on 
the ground floor are many splendid rooms. In the dining- 
room are pictures by Jacob Ruysdael, Claude, Wynants, Jan 
Hackaert, Pordenone, and others, including a large portrait of 
Harriet, Duchess of Sutherland, wife of the second Duke, with 
her daughter, painted by Lawrence in 1823. The ante-dining- 
room and the red drawing-room both contain many fine 
pictures, the former more than the latter, the general scheme 
of decoration of which includes rich hangings and carved gilded 
cornices. But fine as are the ground-floor rooms of Stafford 
House, those above easily excel them in magnificence—the 
gallery in particular, containing many of the pictures that 
once belonged to the famous Orleans collection. Another fine 
room at Stafford House is the State drawing-room, remarkable 
for its elaborately carved and gilded ceiling and its white 
marble mantelpieces with ormolu mounts. Other important 
apartments are the State ante-room, the ceiling of which 
contains an allegorical painting by Paul Veronese, and the 
south-west drawing-room, which is hung with green damask 
and decorated in white and gold. The ceiling was painted in 
representation of the Solar System by H. Howard, R.A. 
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AN APPRECIATION OF THE LATE 
WILLIAM FLOCKHART 


PROFESSOR S. D. ADSHEAD, F.R.I.B.A., in an appreciation 
of the late Mr. William Flockhart in The Architects’ and Builders’ 
Fournal, observes that some artists, perhaps owing to a natural 
shyness of disposition, or perhaps because more philosophic 
than emotional, are reticent in the expression of their person- 
ality; their individuality is revealed only in tendencies and 
general direction. Others, perhaps less philosophic, but 
possessed of abnormal imagination, leave a personal touch on 
everything they design. Such an artist was William Flockhart. 
Every detail of his work is his and his alone. His worst critics 
might say of his work that it lacked restraint—they might 
even go so far as to say that it lacked repose, but no one could 
say that it was tame; and whilst there may be some truth in 
the suggestion that it is restless, all must admit that such 
shortcomings were due not so much to the weakness of an 
artist as to the fickleness of a man. And it is easy to under- 
stand how to one with his nervous and not easily restrained 
temperament the attraction of sheer interest, piquancy, and 
variety was irresistible. That an overwhelming galaxy of ideas 
at times got the better of him must be allowed; but, even so, 
his underlying certainty of aim cannot be refuted. His know- 
ledge of detail and the repertoire he possessed of the work of 
past masters was exceptional, but his insistence on compliance 
with the demands of modernity never allowed him to become 
the slave of style. With his highly strung nervous tempera- 
ment and his keen sense of form and colour it goes without 
saying that he was a draughtsman. As such he had a manner 
of his own which for brilliancy, verve, and sparkle has not 
been surpassed. A drawing by William Flockhart means the 
exposition of a delicacy of touch and directness of execution 
which few can rival. He was one of those draughtsmen who 
possess the rare gift of seeing form not only as a series of 
straight lines and convex and concave curves, but in its lines 
of beauty also—a faculty which enabled him to indicate with 
ease and certainty the delicate ornament of the most finished 
periods. To watch his neat hand outline a piece of Louis XV 
or Baroque decoration was to watch dexterity itself. He was 
equally facile either with brush or pen, and many were the 
expedients and technicalities at his command—which he knew 
so well how and when to utilise. His pen drawings might 
imperceptibly be toned with a brush; he would gradate his 
ink, and shadows in wash, for directness, would often be 
ruled. He was an adept with the sponge, and body colour 
he would use to give quality, rarely to enhance light. But 
with all his artifice he was remarkably rapid and always 
direct. 

No architect, says Professor Adshead, ever exhibited greater 
perseverance with design. In his attitude towards a conclusion 
he ever strained after a perfection that could never perfectly 
be attained. No design was ever regarded as a final conclusion, 
and to the last moment every scheme would be amended before 
necessity demanded its conversion into brick and stone. Re- 
vision after revision was his pathway to success. This is the 
attitude of every true artist towards design, but one which 
unfortunately is against method in its execution. It is to his 
credit, however, both as a man and as an architect, that no 
amount of duplication of personal labour, no amount of time 
spent in the persuasion of a client, no amount of difficulty 
with a builder, and no amount of trouble with clerks of works, 
surveyors, and assistants would deter him from recasting the 
most methodically prepared set of drawings, if by so doing he 
felt that something better would be achieved. 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE BRITISH SCHOOL. 


Mr. E. V. Lucas might certainly add to his achievements 
“The Gentle Art of Making Books,” for he has furnished us 
with abundant evidence of his talent in that direction. He 
possesses the gift of gathering up dull facts from a score of 
sources and transmuting them into lively informative reading. 
Hence we are always glad to have another book from Mr. Lucas. 
In the present instance he tells, in a very entertaining way, 
the origin and development of our National Gallery, and gives 
a concise history of the painters whose works constitute the 
British School. We proceed alphabetically from Abbott—on 
through Constable, Crome, Gainsborough, Hogarth, Lawrence, 
Millais, Romney, Watts—to Zoffany, with most interesting 
details of all their pictures; and thus we not only refresh our 
memory with old things, but have a hundred new ones brought 
to our notice. It is all very admirably done, and we can 
therefore recommend the book as an excellent guide, published 
at a remarkably cheap price. Incidentally we may note, in 
regard to the building itself, that the pillars of the familiar 
portico are from old Carlton House. 

“The British School.’ An Anecdotal Guide to the British Painters 
and Paintings in the National Gallery. By E. V. Lucas. London: 
Methuen & Co., Ltd. 36, Essex Street, W.C. Price 2s. 6d. net, 
7in.ty 44in. 264 pages. 


EXPERIMENTS IN CHEAP BUILDING. 


Two problems of the day are—to build genuine country 
cottages which labourers can afford to rent, and to build bogus 
country cottages which the middle classes can afford to live 
in with all the appearance of being prosperous. The one is 
as difficult of solution as the other, but the bogus country 
cottage is the more attractive subject, and it has found expres- 
sion in many a collection of perspectives bound together in 
attractive covers, with plans and particulars set out to stir 
the soul of the jaded business man and lure him on, beside 
trees and flowering paths, to the delights that are procurable 
for £400. High hopes, however, have been shattered by the 
reality; and, as a consequence, there has been a reversion from 
the imaginative perspective to the matter-of-fact photograph, 
which shows the house as it really is. And side by side with 
this change there has been a widespread attempt at serious 
work by many architects and builders. This is well shown in 
‘‘The ‘Country Life’ Book of Cottages Costing from £150 
to £600.” It contains many familiar examples, from Hamp- 
stead, Gidea Park, and elsewhere, but is valuable for the com- 
parison it affords as to what can be done within the specified 
limits of cost. The inclusion, however, of a number of per- 
spectives and plans submitted in our contemporary’s competi- 
tion for a £600 cottage introduces once again the artist’s fancy, 
and is a detraction to a book which is specially devoted to 
executed work. 

“ The‘ Country Life’ Book of Cottages.” London: Country Life, Lid., 
20, Tavistock Street, W.C. gin. by 6in. 230 pages, with 291 tllustra- 
tions. Price 5s. net. 


CEILING IN THE DRAPERS’ HALL, 


To the particulars of the ceiling painting by Mr. Herbert 
Draper in the Livery Hall of the Drapers’ Hall, published in 
the May issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, it may be 
added that the ceiling itself was designed by Mr. Charies 
Reilly, F.R.I.B.A., whose original scheme contemplated a 
central picture only. 





NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Remodelling St. Petersburg. 


The Permanent Committee of the Russian Council of 
Architects has submitted to the Imperial Academy of Art 
a project for the transformation and development of St. 
Petersburg on the model of modern large towns of Western 
Europe. A special committee has been appointed having 
particularly in view the remodelling of the centre of the city 
and the treatment of new buildings according to a sym- 
metrical scheme. 


Lath Rending. 


Referring to the Lath-rending Industry in their first 
quarterly progess report on timber research work in connection 
with the School of Forestry, Cambridge University, Mr. E. 
Russell Burdon, M.A., and Mr. A. P. Long, B.A., state that, 
formerly of considerable importance, it is still carried on to a 
limited extent both at Woburn Sands and at King’s Lynn. 
“Tt was astonishing to find that the raw material from which 
the laths are now made consists chiefly of timber imported 
from the Baltic, and that even in an inland county like Bed- 
fordshire such business can still be carried on.” 


* * 


Paris Shops and Shop Fronts. 


The shop fronts of the ‘Galeries Lafayette” and ‘ Le 
Printemps,” which were referred to in the note that appeared 
under the above heading in THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW for 
May, were executed by Messrs. Fredk. Sage & Co., Ltd., of 
London and Paris. 





Ghe Unfinished &mbankment. 


A correspondent of the Times has raised the very pertinent 
question as to why the Victoria Embankment still remains 
unfinished. It is now forty-three years since the roadway was 
opened to the public, yet the river wall balustrade, the boat 
piers, etc., remain in very much the same unfinished condition 
as they were then. ‘‘ The gas pipes then left protruding from 
the upper surfaces of the flat blocks at the boat piers and 
elsewhere (with a view to the provision of ornamental lamp 
standards later) have been removed and the holes through 
which they passed have been filled with cement, but the flat 
surface of these numerous stone slabs is still in its rough state. 
Is it not now time that this magnificent boulevard be completed 
by the fixing of properly finished granite caps, or perhaps 
bronze terminals ? . And now that the District Railway 
has been electrified it would be an advantage to remove the 
large granite ventilator casing nearly opposite the entrance to 
the police headquarters. It is a conspicuous eyesore, and is 
not now needed.” This is indeed a matter that merits the 
attention of the Government. Bazalgette achieved a very fine 
work in constructing the Embankment, and the massive granite 
blocks and arched features which are set at intervals along its 
length deserve to be finished with the terminals that were 
originally intended to be set upon them. 
that demands an open competition. 


The occasion is one 
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SANITARY 
ENGINEERS 


A few typical examples 
of the Latest Bathroom 
Fittings now on view in 


Hamptons’ Showrooms. 
Hamptons’ “ Cottage"’ 5 ft. Bath. 
Grey Vitreous enamelled. Brass 


fittings. Trapped plug waste 


£414 0 


Hamptons’ 5ft. 6in. ‘‘Popular’’ Bath. 
White Porcelain inside, plated fittings. 
£619 0 


Hamptons’ 5ft. 6in.“‘ Belgravia” Bath. 
White porcelain enamelled both inside 
and out. With wide roll and plated 
fittings - - £11 10 O 


Hamptons’ “ Carlton” Bath. White 
porcelain enamelled both inside and 
out,with the plinth cast on and standard 
plated fittings - £21 10 0 


Hamptons’ “Berke'ey”” Shower Bath. 
White porcelain enamelled inside and 
out. Plateglass screen. Plated fittings 
for Shower, Hand-Shower, Spray and 
Plunge - - £47 10 O 


2 ft. 6 in. x 3 ft. O in. Nickel-Plated 
Towel Airers, for hot-water circula- 
lation - - - £4 4 0 





Sanitary Surveys 
(Including Full Report) 
£2 2 0 
£3 3 0 


Town - - 


Country - - 


A Luxurious Plunge Bath, with deep and shallow ends sunk into the floor. The entire room is lined throughout with 
the walls being panelled with “Rose Numidie. 
and on the right is the latest pattern W.C., etc. 











marble, 
: Spray, 
This plunge bath can be adapted to most town and country houses. 


Estimates to Architects’ designs and specifications prepared free of charge. 


On the left hand is a recessed Shower Bath and Needle 


Hamptons’ Wainscot 
Oak Panelling, 
is. 6d. per ft. super 
finished any _ colour. 
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PILKINGTON’S Patent 





Fireproof Wired Glass. 


Officially Tested by British Fire Prevention Committee up to 1660° Fahr. 


In the low heat-conducting properties of glass and the extreme temperatures at which it becomes soluble there have always been 
useful qualities in resisting fire. They would have had earlier and wider recognition but from the liability to breakage—a defect of 
glass due to slow internal cooling during manufacture. 


With the introduction of the practice of Wiring the glass in the process of manufacture so that complete fracture under heat or 
other ordinary conditions is impossible, the natural fire-resisting qua.ities of the metal have been made available, and are steadily 
meeting with the widest recognition in all parts of the world. 

As a protection to external Fire Escapes 
all adjacent Windows should be glazed 
with PILKINGTON’S WIRED GLASS. 


AN ECONOMY AND A SAFEGUARD. 


For Roofs, Windows, Doors in Workshops, Mills, Factories, 
Lifts, Skylights, and Large Glazed Surfaces. 














Made in CAST, ROLLED, and POLISHED (Clear). 


Specifications for New Mills or Factories should always include 


PILKINGTON’S WIRED GLASS. 








i E Recommended by the leading Insurance Companies. Reduces Fire and Burglar Premiums. 








Re! 





3 PILKINGTON BROS. LTD., 
” Pe agit Glass Works, ST. HELENS. 


No. 3 St. Helens. 





Telegrams : 
“ Pilkington, St. Helens.” 


ABOUT 4 INCH THICK. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 
New Architectural Buildings, University College, London. 


Rapid progress is being made with the new building for the 
Architectural Department of the University of London, Univer- 
sity College. The new building lies immediately to the west of 
the Slade School of Fine Art; to the east of it, between the 
new Institute of Chemistry and the Slade School, on the site of 
the old Gower Place, the new sculpture studios will be erected, 
while the Department of Engineering already forms the south 
portion of the new side of the quadrangle. Between it and the 
Engineering block a building is to be erected for the Galton 
School of Eugenics. The architect of the building is Professor 
F. M. Simpson, F.R.I.B.A. 


* 5 = * 


Che New Euston. 

The alteration scheme which is now being carried out at 
Euston will very materially alter the appearance of the station. 
The directors of the railway desired first of all to bring the 
terminus out to the Euston Road, but that scheme the County 





EXAMINATIONS OF THE 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Courses of Preparation by 
MR. W. HERBERT HOBDAY, A.R.1L.B.A. 


These Courses are well known and appreciated for the sound educational 
lines on which they are conducted. Instruction is given (1) in Classes, (2) by 
Correspondence, (3) in the Office. Intending Candidates for any of the 
Examinations should write for advice (for which no fee is charged), and thus 
be put on the right lines for sound and systematic study. All necessary text 
books are obtainable from the Architectural Students’ Library connected with 
the Courses. For full particulars of Courses and Fees apply to 5, Bedford 
Row, W.C. Telephone—Holborn 5653. 


Council would not allow. Under the adopted scheme a 
portion of the present courtyard will be covered in and a 
loggia will be constructed giving direct approach to the 
departure platforms. Immediately behind the loggia will be a 
large central booking-office, whilst around the present central 
hall will be arranged all the public rooms and such facilities as 
the present-day traveller expects. Incidentally, it may be 
assumed, the architectural distinction of the central hall (now 
hidden in gloom) will be disclosed, and this in itself will be 
a great improvement. 


* 


Garden City for Dock Labourers. 

In connection with the improvements which the Port of 
London Authority are to carry out at a cost of something like 
£1£,000,000, it is believed that houses will have to be provided 
for about sixty thousand people. A scheme prepared on 
garden-city lines by Mr. Crow, architect, has been adopted by 
the Garden Cities and Town Planning Association. The pro- 
posal includes playing fields, school buildings, and allotments, 
and the area affected embraces East and West Ham, Ilford, 
and Romford. 
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WOLLOW BRICK WALLS FLAT « SLOPING ROOFS DORMERS 
FLOORS ~» LARGE SPANS 
ABSOLUTE RESISTANCE to FIRE SOUNDPROOF LOW COST « ENORMOUS SAVING o- STEEL 


THE KLEINE PATENT FIRE- RESISTING FLOORING SYND LT? 
133-136 HIGH HOLBORN — LONDON we 


BRITISH LABOUR BRITISH MATERIALS BRITISH CAPITAL. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS PHONE 5528 GERRARD TELEGRAPL "SOUNDPROOF” 


poems. 00. SOO OO Si00/S 00 S00\8 oo Sra 
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~NEALSTONE 
IMITATION STONE 


FOR 
Interior or Exterior Work 
Applied to Brickwork in Plastic Form 
And can be Carved. 


-* 





House entirely faced with ‘‘NEALSTONE™” to the designs of 
‘Messrs, Cottcutt & Hamp, 
Coatostone Liquid Stone A t f , 
(Neal’s Patents) applied as Paint quastone for coating new 
on Plaster, Cement, Stone, or | or old Cement work, and 

Woodwork, gives a_ perfect : 
renovatin - 2 
effect of Natural Stone. wating eid Stene-work 
Special White Rough Cast ; Stone Stuc; Stone Preservative ; 
Decorations ; Marble and Stone-work ; Fibrous Plaster-work ; 
Wood Mantelpieces; Oak Panelling ; Parquet Floors. 


The COATOSTONE Decoration Co., 
77, Mortimer St., LONDON, W. 


Telegrams: CoatosToNnE, LONDON. 








Telephone: City 8316. 
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